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War Efficiency 


Public Building Under Contrac 


In Peace Time Is To Total 300 Million by Autumn 


New Navy Policy 


Revised Program Supersed- 
ing Enunciation of 1928 
Explained in Statement 
By Secretary Adams 


Assistance Pledged 
To Merchant Marine 


Support of American Interests 
In Expansion and Develop- 
ment of Foreign Commerce 
To Be Strengihened 


A new navai policy, superseding that 


of Oct. 6, 1928, and calling for the crea- 
tion, maintenance and _ operation of a 


navy “second to none and in conformity 
with treaty provisions,” was announced 
Aug. 4 by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams. 

The revised policy calls for a change 
in the fundamental policy as well as ad- 
ditions and the placing of greater em- 
phasis on certain provisions of the pre- 
vious declaration. 

War efficiency is set up as the object 
of all naval training. Maintenance _of 
that efficiency during the entire period 
of peace is called for. According to the 
Secretary’s announcement, the Navy will 
be organized as far as possible so that 
expansion only will be necessary im the 
event of war. 

Fundamental Policy Defined , 

The new policy differs from the 1928 
declaration in its definition of the 
“Fundgmental Naval Policy of the United 
States.” The revised wording which states 
that “The Navy should be maintained in 
sufficient strength to support the national 
policies and commerce, and to guard the | 
continental and overseas possessions of 
the United States” is practically the same 
as the 1922 policy, according to the De- 
partment. ; ; 

Under the heading of “General Naval 
Policy” there appears a hew_ provision 
which appeared in the 1928 declaration 
under “Organization Policy.” This item 
reads: “To organize the Navy as far as 
possible so that expansion only will be 
necessary in the event of war. 


Aid to Merchant Marine 
Greater precedence and more emphasis 
are placed under the same heading re- 
garding aid to American foreign commerce 
and the American merchant marine. The 
revised policy concerning these provisions 
is “to support American interests, especi- 
ally the expansion and development of 
American foreign commerce” and “to make 
every effort, both ashore and afloat, at 
home and abroad to assist the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine. 
call for the 


Other new provisions de- | 
termination of emergency material needs, 
“to plan fc~ their procurement, and to 


coordinate these plans with those of the| 
War Department;” the provision of long | 
range radio communications with the fleet 
and merchant marine and direct with | 
overseas possessions; the operation of a 
fieet in Asiatic waters “so organized and 
trained as to become a part of the United | 
States fleet in war;” and the operation of 
naval districts, yards, etc., of the fleet “so 
that these activities can be expanded 
for war.” 

The revised policy follows in full text: 

Purpose of Policy Outlined 

Naval policy is the system of principles, 
and the general terms of their applica- 
tion, governing the development, organ- 


ization, maintenance, training. and op- 
eration of a navy. It is based on and 
is designed to support national policies 
and national interests. It comprehends | 


the questions of number, size, type, and | 
distribution of naval vessels and stations, | 


the character and number of the person-| Who nave been classified as Mexicans if still 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) | 


Wheat Reduction 
Believed in Sight 





“ 


Improvement Is Forecast in 
Supply Situation 


A prospective reduction of more than 
100,000,000 bushels in the total supply of 
wheat to be available this season in the 
United States and Canada, despite an in- 
crease in the United States carry over, 
will result in material improvement in| 
the supply situation with respect to this | 
grain, according to information made | 
available Aug. 4 in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The demand factor, as to which no pre- 
diction can be made at present, probably 
will be the dominating factor in the trade |! 
this year, it was stated orally in the De- 
partment. At present. slack demand ap- 
pears to be largely responsible for low 
prices, it was added. The following in- 
formation also was made available 

Indications are that the Canadian 
carry over will be slightly smaller than 
last year, while the crop in the Dominion 
was expected, on the basis of condition 
July 1, to be about 150,000,000 bushels 
smaller than last year, and further dam- 
age has been done by drought since. 

The Department on Aug. 4 estimated | 
that stocks of wheat at interior mills and 
elevators were 30,552,000 as of July 1, com- 
pared to 60,166,000 bushels a year ago 
Commercial stocks of wheat in store and 
afloat at United States markets July 4 
were 204,000,000 bushels, compared to 114.- | 
000,000 last year; and stocks on farms at 
about the same date were 32,000,000 bush- | 
els compared to 47,000,000 a year ago 

The only major position occupied by 
wheat for which figures are not yet avail- 
able is at merchant mills. A year ago 
these stocks were 47,000,000 bushels. As- 
suming a decline in these stocks in pro- 
portion to the declines in stocks on farms 
and at interior mills and elevators. the 
stocks this year would be about 30,000,000 
bushels at merchant mills. There are also 
15,000,000 bushels of United States wheat 
in store in Canada, compared with 4,000,- 
000 a year ago. 

Using these figures, the United States 
carry-over woula be 312,000,000 bushels, 
and allowing for error in the figure for | 
merchant mills the carry-over would be/| 
probably between 310,000,000 and 325,000,- | 
000 bushels 


| 
| 
| 


ition of 9,361,577, showed a 


Report to President Saws 42 Projects Were 
Awarded During Period of Two Months 


grower ered HOOVER on Aug. 4 pre- 
dicted in an oral statement that by 
Autumn public building projects adminis- 
tered by the Department.of the Treasury 
totaling $300,000,000 in value will be, under 
contract. 

‘The President's prediction was made in 
commenting upon a report from the De- 
partment of the Treasury as to progress 
in the public building program from May 
15 to July 15. 

The report shows that a total of 758 
public building projects have been author- 
ized at a cost of approximately $453,- 
000,000. 

During the period from May 15 to July 
15, according to the report, contracts were 
let for 42 additional projects, bringing the 
total under contract to 192 at an esti- 
mated cost of $135,637,366. 

The report follows in full text: 

The Treasury Department has furnished 
the following review of progress during 
the past 60 days of that portion of the 
public building program administered by 
the Treasury Department. A total of 758 
projects has been specifically authorized 


at a cost of about $453,000,000. The prog-, 


Population Totals 
Of Decade Analyzed 
By Color and Race 


Falling Birth Rate and Re- 
stricted Immigration Cited 
In Smaller Percentage of 
Growth Among Whites 


Of the total population of 122,755,046 in 
the United States in 1930, there were 108,- 
864.207 whites, 11,891,143 Negroes, 1,422,- 
£33 Mexicans, and 332.397 Indians, the Bu- 
reau of Census announced Aug. 4 in an 
analysis of the population according to 
color and race. The remainder, amounting 
to only 0.2 per cent of the total, is com- 
posed of Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Hin- 
dus, Koreans, and all others. 

Significant shifts in distribution of the 
Negro population during the last decade 
are disclosed in the Bureau's figures. The 
Negro population in 1930 registered a 
numerical increase over 1920 of 1,428,012, 
or 13.6 per cent. 

Situation In the North 
The North, with a 1930 Negro popula- 


tion of 2,409,219. showed an increase over |; 


1920 of nearly 1,000,000, or a percentage 


| increase of 63.6. The South, on the other 


much greater Negro popula- 
numerical in- 
crease of less than 500,000, or only 5 per 
cent 

Percentage of Mexican population in- 
creased from 0.7 per cent (estimated) in 
1920 to 1.2 in 1930; Indian from 0.2 to 0.3, 
while all others grouped together remained 
at 0.2 per cent of the total. 

The Bureau's statement follows in full 
text: 

The 


hand, with ¢ 


Director of the Census announces 


| many, 


the population of the United States classi- | 


fied according to color or race, as shown 


by the Fifteenth Census, taken as of 
April 1, 1930. 
Total Population 
The total population of the United 
States on the census date, amounting to 
122,775,046, comprised 108,864,207 white 
persons. 11,891,143 Negroes, 1,422,533 Mexi- 


cans, 332,397 Indians, 74.954 Chinese 138,- 
834 Japanese, 45.208 Filipinos, 3,130 Hin- 
dus, 1,860 Koreans, and 780 persons of 
other races. The corresponding figures 
for 1920 were as follows: 94,820,915 white 
persons (including about 700,000 persons 


1930), 10,463,131 Negroes, 244,437 Indians, 
61,639 Chinese, 111,010 Japanese, 5,603 
Filipinos, 2,507 Hindus, and 1,224 Koreans. 
These figures are summarized in Table 1. 

The computation of the rate of increase 
for the white population is complicated 
by the fact that in censuses prior to 1930 
the rapidly increasing class of popula- 
tion now termed “Mexican” was included 
in the white classification. Comparing the 
1930 white population with the popula- 
tion shown as white 
show a nominal increase of 14,043.292, or 
14.8 per cent. A more accurate indica- 
tion of the rate of increase of the white 
population is obtained, however, if an 
adjustment is made in the 1920 figures by 
subtracting an estimate of the number of 
Mexicans included in the census of 1920. 
Deducting this estimate, which amounts 
to 700,541, there remains a total of 94,- 
120,374 white persons in 1920 for com- 
parison with the 1930 total given above. 
On this basis, the increases in the white 
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in 1920, the figures | 


ress of these projects is marked by stages 
beginning with determination of sites, ac- 
quirement of land, design of buildings, 
specifications, bids, letting of contracts, 
and completion. 

1. Completed buildings. 


From May 15 


t Need of Narcotics 


In Medicine Studied 


to July 16, 6 additional projects have been | 


completed, bringing the total of completed 
buildings up to 57, at a total cost of 
$25,326,876. 

2. Contracted buildings. From May 15 
to July 15 contracts have been let for 42 
additional projects, bringing the total 
buildings now under contract. but not 
completed, to 192, estimated to cost $135,- 
637,366 

3. Sites acquired and plans completed 
and in process of contract. Forty-seven 
additional projects have been advanced to 
this stage between May 15 and July 15, 
making a total now in this category of 
61, of an estimated cost of $44,249,800. 

4. Sites acquired and plans under way. 
From May 15 to July 15 the number of 
projects now in this category have been 
increased by 49, making the total 192, of 
an estimated cost of $181,353,023. 

5. Sites acquired or in negotiation from 
May 15 to July 15. Thirty-four projects 
have been advanced to this category, 
there now being 100 in this stage of an 
estimated cost of $32,301,841. 

6. Sites advertised and bids opened. 
There are now 156 projects in this stage 
at an estimated ultimate total cost of 
$34,871,800. 

It has been found that owing to local 
conflicts over sites. the impediments in 
acquiring title, condemnation proceedings, 
etc., the stages 5 and 6 have proved the 
most fertile of delays. 

(The tables showing the location 
and estimated cost of eaeh of the 
projects in the above categories will 
be found on page 9.) 


Trade Continues Dull 
In Foreign Countries 


Improvement Is Shown in 
Few Reports to Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Economic unceriainty and business in- 
activity still prevail in a majority of the 
commercially important countries, few of 


| 
| 


which have shown any alleviation of the! 
|general dullness, according to the weekly 


review of world conditions made public 
Aug. 4 by the Department of Commerce. 
Few hopeful factors were reported by 


American trade representatives in the 
United Kingdom, but there was an in- 
crease in confidence observed in Italy 


and slight trade gains in Czechoslovakia. 
Unemployment was said to be increasing 
in England and likewise in Japan. 
There has been considerable relief from 
the tense situation under which Germany 
has labored several months, it was stated 
orally at the Department. 
the circumstances which confront 
however, necessarily will be 
if it is to be sound, it was explained. 
The British softwood lumber market 
for which a consortium of lumber interests 


Ger- 
slow 


in five nations has been’ competing 
against Russia still reflects uncertainty 
as the prices are being cut under the 
Russian contract schedules, the reports 


showed. Late cablegrams provide no in- 
dication as to the end of this condition 
it was added 

Little Improvement 

The Department's review follows in full 
text: 

Few countries report any alleviation of 
the general dullness in business. In the 
United Kingdom, hesitancy and uncer- 
tainty are prevalent, with unemployment 
installment sales are 


visible; however, 


good, the electrieal business is compara-| ployed in 13 industries, but decreases oc- | 


tively active, hides and leather show 


Recovery from | 


Be 


Preliminary Survey to 
Made as Basis for 
Importations 


bee quantity of narcotic drugs neces- 

sary to meet the scientific and medi- 
cal needs of the United States is being 
ascertained in a preliminary study being 
conducted by the Division of Mental 
Hygiene, of the Public Health Service, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, it was stated oraly Aug. 4 at the 
Public Health Service. 


Undertaken as provided in the Act of 
May, 1930, the study is being made to 
obtain data to be used as the basis of 
measures to be proposed for regulating 
the quantity of narcotic raw materials 
which may be imported into this coun- 
try, it was explained. The following in- 
formation also was made available: 

The information is being obtained by 
the Public Health Service from reports 
on the manufacture and distribution of 
narcotic drugs submitted to the Bureau 
of Narcotics. This work is in accordance 
with the International Narcotic Agree- 
ment adopted in 1912. This agreement, 
however, was considerably amplified by 
the convention adopted a few weeks ago 
at Geneva by representatives of various 
countries, including the United States 


Tourists’ Business 
Is Proving Stimulus 
To Many Localities 


Reports to the President's 
Committee Show Definite 
Improvement at Resorts, 
Particularly in South 


The tourist traffic and trade is affording 
a welcome stimulus to business and em- 
ployment in a number of localities, accord- 
ing to reports from Department of Com- 
merce district officials made public Aug. 
4 by the President’s Emergency Committce 
for Employment. 

Minneapolis, for example, finds the 
tourist season at its neight and giving cm- 
ployment to thousands of persons in the 
district From Galveston it is reported 
that hotels, beach camps, and beach front 
concessionaires are enjoying better busi- 
ness than for several years, and are giving 
employment to all classes of workers. 


Expansion in Southeast 


An increase of about 60 per cent in 
Summer tourists over the most successful 


of ¥ecent seasons has resulted from an ex- | 


tensive advertising campaign throughout 
the Southeast, it is pointed out by the 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Daytona Beach, Fla. A revenue of $1,- 
000.000 for Summer visitors is expected 
An increase in the Summer tourist trade is 
also shown at Charlesidn, S. C., with a bet- 
ter demand for beach houses 
Encouraging factors in business and em- 
ployment are noted in many communities, 
according to the reports from 34 localities, 
and optimism exists even in some of those 
which have experienced recent recessions 
A number of cities report that conditions 
have shown no change for the worse, even 
though -they have not improved. There are 


instances, however, of declines that are 
more than seasonal 
The reports from the Department of 


Commerce officials follows in full text 


Conditions In Boston 


Boston, Mass.—All sources indicate a 
more than seasonal decline in busine 
activity during June, but improvement in 
several directions seems to justify an op- 
timistie feeling for the immediate fuiure. 
According to the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Labor and Industry, the number ol 


wage earners declined 2.5 per cent; aggre- 
gate weekly earnings dropped 4.8 per 
cent; and average weekly earnings 


increasing and few hopeful factors | qropped 4.3 per cent in June from May. 


There were increases in the number em- 


curred in 25 industries. More than, half 


slight gains, engineering trades have ral-| of the decrease was due to fewer per- 


lied somewhat, and the decline in whole- 
sale prices has been largely halted. 

In Italy, confidence has increased, al- 
though actual business is not appreciably 
more active; the encouraging factors are 
a slight reduction in the budget deficit 
during May and June, the maintenance 
of expert activity at only slightly declin- 
ing values, coupled with a considerable 
reduction in imports, with the expansion 
of Russian orders for Italian goods. 
Czechoslovakia also reports slight gains 
with farm implements, building mate- 
rials, wood pulp, petroleum, and 
refining more active. Poor conditions 


|}above a year 
sugar | 


continue in Yugoslavia on account of dull | 


export markets, especially for wheat; as a 
consequence, the unfavorable balance of 
trade has increased. 

The Norwegian situation is completely 


[Continued on 


Page 2 
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Column 3.] 


SPREAD OF GRASSHOPPERS FEARED 
AS INSECTS REACH FLYING STAGE 


Repetition of Disastrous Migration of Last Century Is 
Possible, Says Federal Specialist 


[ue grasshoppers in the ravaged dis- 

- tricts of South Dakota and Nebraska 
have developed into the flying stage, 
threatening a much wider area than 
earlier in the season, and there is a 
possibility of repetition of disastrous 
fiights such as those of the Rocky Moun- 
tain locust of the last century, accord- 
ing to an oral statement Aug. 4 by: Dr. 
W. H. Larrimer, charge of the Di- 
vision of Cereal and Forage Crop In- 
sects of the Bureau of Entomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

With the appearance of the migratory 
phase of the insecis’ life, Dr. Larrimer 
said, there is little hope of full control 
of the pest this season. The poisoning 
campaign is being conducted actively 
in the territory affected, however, and 
by continuing it through the Fall and 
next Spring it is hoped to minimize the 
damage from the almost certain out- 
breaks next year. The following infor- 


in 


mation also was given orally by Dr. Lar- 
rimer: 

Outbreaks are beginning, as the De- 
partment had predicted, in Iowa, North 
Dakota, and Minnesota, and active ef- 
forts are being made to contro] the 
insects there. In Iowa, it is hoped the 
control efforts will prevent extremely 
heavy losses, and this also may be the 
case in the other two States mentioned. 

The variety of insects causing the 
damage now can fly, with a favorable 
wind, about 40 to 50 miles in a aay, and 
as far as numbers are concerned, they 
are sufficiently plentiful to make flights 
comparable in destructiveness with those 
of 1860 to 1872. The only defense a 
farmer has against their ravages is to 
supply himself with poison and bran 
and be ready to distribute it instantly 
when a flight of hoppers alights on his 
crops. Even then he may be unable 
to prevent heavy damage. 

Dr. Larrimer said he will leave at the 
earliest opportunity to join in the field 
campaign against the pests. 


| 


in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, and cotton goods. 
1,075 firms reporting to the Bureau em- 
ployed 175,445 persons in June, of which 
51.1 per cent were in establishments op- 
erating on full time with generally full 
time for all employes and with no change 
from May. 

The National Shawmut Bank 
that the textile and leather industries 
are largely responsible for keeping the 
New England index of productive activity 
ago. This section, where 
sensitive industries predominate, is more 
active than the country as a whole. 
Money market continues easy with an 


sons employed 
reports 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Farm Board Explains 
Marketing Program 


Will Deal With Cooperatives 
Only Through Central Agency 


Representatives of grain cooperative as- 
sociations of the Northwest who have been 
conferring with the Federal Farm Board 
on marketing methods and financial mat- 
ters have been advised that they must 


| take up such questions with the Farmers 





| 


| 


| 


National Grain Corporation, of which they 


| are stockholders, it was stated orally Aug. 


4 on behalf of the Board. The following 
information also was given orally at the 
Board's offices: 

The Board is adhering to its program 
of dealing with local and regional co- 
operatives only through the national co- 
operative handling the commodity in- 
volved, and it can not make loans 
rectly to regional organizations under that 
policy. This is in line with the pclicy 
of developing a centralized marketing sys- 
tem for each commodily 

The northwestern associations consid- 
ered that they should be permitted to 
sell their grain independently of the na- 
tional cooperative, but under its super- 
vision, and mentioned the possibility of 
too great concentration of power 
marketing in the hands of a few persons 
James C. Stone, chairman of the Board 
believes there is no danger of such undue 
concentration of power. Control of co- 
operatives, under the system fostered by 


the Farm Board, is retained by the farm- 
ers themselves. 


The | 


di- | 


over | 


| 
Veterans Asked 


To Reduce Pleas 
_ For Federal Aid 


Chairman Johnson, of House | 


Veterans Committee, Says 
Excessive Bounties Will 
Hurt Business Situation 


Immediate Payment 
| Of Bonus Opposed 


Five-billion Bond Issue to 
Finance War 


Would = Stifle 


Tells American Legion 


Certificates 


He 


Business, 


Davenport, Iowa, Aug. 
moderation in World War Veterans’ de- 
mands for Government bounties, already 
the most liberal of any in the history of 


the world, was voiced here today by Rep- 
resentative Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. in an address before the Iowa con- 
vention of the American Legion. 

The Government and the people of the 
United States are facing a crucial eco- 
nomic test, Mr. Johnson declared, and 
the rate of recovery depends directly upon 
the efforts and attitude of the citizens. 


4—A plea for 


Billion Spent Yearly 


Pointing out that the Government is 
already spending $1,000,000,000 annually 
to care for service men and their de- | 


pendents, the. South Dakota Representa- 
tive urged 
request for compiete payment of adjusted 
service certificates, which 
be impossible at this time without a $5,- 
000,000,000 bond issue, which would result 
in stifling private enterprise, 


Mr. Johnson expressed the view that giv- 


ing work to victims of the devression is 
preferable to the British dole system, 
which “has almost financially incapaci- 
tated that country.” 

Mr. Johnson's address follows in full 
text 


Test of Efficiency 


The Government of the United States, 
each State and every subdivision of the 
State are today facing an efficiency test, 
these Govern- 
mental agencies can meet it will depend 
being of the citizens of the 


jand upon the way that 


the well 
country. 


evade responsibility because upon their 


joint and united action will depend the 
comfort and even the living of thousands 
The economic depression 


of our citizens 
is here and there is no reason to believe 


that it will be over within the next month 
ex- 
this 


or two, although we 
pect to see conditions 
time on. 


can reasonably 
improve from 


Paying the War Bill 


| It is not the fault 


is an agricultural depression. 


; tions are due to the World War, to 


to our own extravagance. You cannot 
kill 8,000,000 people and burn up the 
world’s tangible property for five years 


without someone footing the bill, and the 


entire world is footing it today. 


Neither can you change the living hab- 
of the world without disorganizing its 
To me it is equally fundamental 
that no law or sei of laws can be passed 
that 
Laws 
may help but they are not entirely self- 
Wise legislation, coupled with 
will 


its 
people. 


the Government 
bring immediate 


by 
will 


or any State 
alleviation. 


sufficient. 
the efforts of ail of our citizens, 
|}eventually right the situation. 


Position of Legion 


My purpose, however, was not to talk 
of governmental action, but to call atten- 
tion to the fact that if the Government is 
on trial, the organizations composing the 
must equally be tried as to 
their efficiency, and there is no organiza- 
own 
its 
own governmental activities as should the 
is 
char- 


Government 


tion that 
condition, 


should take stock of 
its own state of mind 


its 
and 


American Legion. That organization 
a quasi-governmental organization 
tered by the Government. 


It consists of a million men and women 
‘who saw service in the World War, most 
rendered that service willingly 
Neither 
the Legion membership nor its dependents 
suc- 
ceeds, and I believe we owe as much to the 
Government in the way of assistance to- 
is 
we owe that assistance to the Government 
if we owe it to ourselves and families be- 


of whom 
and most of whom have families. 


can succeed unless the Government 


day as we did in 1917 and 1918. That 


[Continued on Page ¢ Column 5, 


“serious consideration” of any 


through 
which economic recovery is to be hoped 
for rather than through Government dole. 


It will be useless for either the Govern- 
ce any subdivision of the Government to 


of our Government 
that factories are closed and closing, that 
railroads are not prosperous, or that there 
These condi- 
a 
world-wide depression and in some degree 


he said would | 


‘Racket?’ Problem 
Placed on States 


Attorney General’ Says There 
Is No Need of Further 
Federal Legislation 


YACKETEERS and. garigsters wall 

continue violating laws just as long 
as the various localities of the country 
allow them to stay, Attorney General 
William D. Mitchell stated orally Aug. 4. 
Mr. Mitchel also made available the 
following additional information in con- 
nection with this subject: 

The Department of Justice will cer- 
tainly not make any recommendations to 
Congress at the present session with a 
view to clearing the country of “racke- 
teers” and gangsters. There is no 
reason to suppose that the passage of 
any more Federal laws will aid in ap- 
prehending and convicting these crimi- 
nals. 


The worst thing that could happen 
would be for the various localities to 
dump all these cases on the Federal 
Government. It is not the business of 
the Department of Justice to put down 
, the “rackets”; it is a problem for the 
States. The Department of Justice is 


willing to aid as it can in its province, 
but the burden rests with the States, as 
the worst offenses which the gangsters 
commit are State offenses. 


Alien Registration 
And Finger Printing 
Again to Be Sought 


Representative Cable Says 
He Will Renew Effort to 
Secure Law as Means of 
National Protection 


Registration and finger printing of every 


|alien in the United States, as a means of 


} 


} 


| 
| 


| 


identification, protection and safeguarding 


of National welfare, were advocated orally | 
by Representative Cable (Rep.), of Lima, 


Ohio, a majority member of the House 
Committee on Immigration, on Aug. 4. 
Mr. Cable for the past two years has 
been chairman of the House Immigration 
Subcommittee on Naturalization, and is 
the author of several naturalization laws, 
Including the recent statute granting in- 
dependent citizenship to women. 


Will Ask Enactment 


“At the coming session of the 72nd 
Congress” he said, “I shall not only re- 


new my proposal for alien registration but | 


shall exert every possible effort to bring 
about its enactment into law. Last year 
1 embodied this proposal in an annual en- 
roliment. bill (H. R. 10207) which I intro- 
duced, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Labor. I however, could not 
get a hearing on it in the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration, although I succeeded 
in getting action and enactment of other 
measures dealing with immigration. At 
the present Congress, backed with every 
possible effort I can make and with every 
possible cooperation and support, I not 
enly expect action by the Committee but 
hope that the measure will become law. 
There are about 13,000,000 foreign-born 
people in the United States and about half 
of these now remain unnatural‘zed. The 
proposed law will affect aliens in every 
State and almost every large community 

“I propose to reintroduce that bill mainly 
cn the lines of the measure I introduced 
at the last session. The proposal in it to 
provide for registration of aliens has a 
most important besring on the employment 
situation in this country 

“The bill in effect would give Ameri- 
cans every chance and would bar the com- 
ing of the undesirables. It would con- 
stitute a census of the aliens here in this 
country. It would enable a determina- 
tion whether, for instance, undesirable 
aliens are now holding down the employ- 
ment jobs rightfully belonging to either 
the American workingmen or’ the &liens 
who are lawfully in the United States. 


Will Ask Hearing 


“As a member of the House Committee 
on Immigration, I expect to secure a hear- 
ing at an early date and a favorable re- 
port and recommendation of the measure 
and final action by Congress lormer 
Presidents and Secretaries of Labor have 
endorsed the principle of the proposal 
President Hoover, feel, is in sympathy 
with such a measure to protect American 
workingmen and to uphold and strengthen 
our immigration laws 

“A registration law would clear the gap 
against the 25,000 alien seamen who, while 
they lawfully land in the United States, 
illegally remain here after the 60-day re- 
shipping period. A registration would be 
of great benefit to the aliens lawfully 
here. It would provide a contact between 
them and the Government of the United 
States. It would be a means of assisting 


a 


* 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


REQUESTS TO RAWIO COMMISSION 
FOR TELEVISION PERMITS MULTIPLY 


Reports of Progress in Visual Field Said to Stimulate 


Applications for Experimental Stations 


\ ORE and more applications for ex- 

perimental television stations in va- 
rious parts of the country are being 
received by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, apparently due to encouraging re- 
ports of progress in this visual radio 
field, it was Stated orally Aug. 4 at the 
Federa]) Radio Commission 

On that day, the records of the Com- 
mission showed, three such applications 
were received, while a fourth sought a 
license to begin operations in the ultra- 
high frequencics, following the recent 
issuance Of a construction permit 
that company. 

Nearly a score of applications for such 
stations have been received in the last 
few weeks. They will not be acted on, 
however, until the Commission recon- 
venes in September, and all, under regu- 
lar Commission procedure, will be desig- 
nated for hearing prior to definite ac- 
tion, 

The new applications received Aug. 4 
were from the Atlanta Journal, operat- 


lo 





ing Station WSB, at Atlanta, which 
seeks a 500-watt station to operate on the 
television channel's 2,000 to 2,100 and 
2,150 to 2,850 kilocycles; Gimbel Bros, 
Television Development and Research 
Co., of Philadelphia, operating Station 
WIP. of Philadelphia, for a 500-watt 
station on the 2,100 to 2,200 kilocycle 
channel, and the Television Laborato- 
ries, Ltd., of San Francisco, seeking a 
1,500-watt station for assignment on the 
2,100-kilocycle channel 

The Shortwave and Television Cor- 
poration, of Bosion, filed an application 
for license to cover a construction per- 
mit for operation in the ultra-high fre- 
quencies set aside by the Commission 
for experimental television. It seeks 
power of 30 watts for the proposed port- 
able station. This company already is 
maintaining television broadcasts on 
regular schedule at Boston in the regu- 
lar television bands in the continental 
short-wave spectrum set aside by the 
Commission, 


Mr. Doak Tells 
Of Steady Gains 


in Placing Labor | 


President Commends Work 
Accomplished by Newly 
Organized Federal Em. 
ployment Service 


Effect on Situation 
Next Winter. Is Seen 


Secretary of Labor Reports 
Phat All Agencies Combined 


Found Work for 638.689 


Tn Four-month Period 


The newly reorganized Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor which 
was authorized at the last session of Con- 


|g-ess “shows a very large measure of ac- 


complishment,” President Hoover stated 
orally Aug. 4 in making public a progress 
report to him by the Secretary of Labor 
William N. Doak. : ; 

The report reveals a total of 638,689 
tlacements made by all Federal and co- 
operative employment offices combined in 
the period from April 1 to July 31. 

“Despite the prevalent unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions,” said the report, “we 
feel that our efforts will have an appreci- 
dble effect upon che unemployment situa- 
ion during the approaching Winter.” 

“Obviously,” the report states, “it is im- 
possible to find jobs where jobs fail to 
exist, but the United States Employment 
Service, by combing the highways and by- 
Ways, has succeeded in finding jobs for 
281,769 unemployed from April 1 to July 31, 
with complete returns not yet available, 
and if there are other jobs to be had, this 
Service proposes to locate them. We are 
paving the way, on solid foundation, for 
real employment service that could not 
be obtained by any other means.” 


The report follows in full text: 


To the President: I have the honor to 
report upon the progress of the newly reor- 
ganized Employment Service in this De- 
partment as follows: 

Mr. John R. Alpine, of New York, was 
appointed as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor on March 13 to direct ex- 
pansion and reorganization of the Service 
and intensification of its efforts to relieve 
| the situation growing out of the business 
depression, under the larger provisions of 
the last Congress. 


Expansion and Reorganization 


The actual work.of expansion and reor- 
ganization, at which time the very im- 
portant task of selecting industrial super- 
intendents of building trades; mining and 
quarrying; manufacturing and metal 
| trades; office and mercantile, and marifie 
| trades; cffice and merchantile, and marine 
seaman and longshoremen, and State di- 
rectors and assistants thereto, which were 
to create the personnel of this important 
work, was instituted on March 18, 1931. 

This in itself was a task of no mean 
proportions, but on April 20 the question 
of personnel had been completed with but 
few exceptions. On, that date a meeting 
of those men and women who had been 
appointed to administer to the affairs of 
this reorganized United States Employ- 
ment Service was held in Washington at 
the Department of Labor. 

Full instructions were given to them by 
Mr. Alpine, myself and other officials of 
the Department of Labor, and for three 
days the ramifications of our task of ex- 
pansion was fully gone into, and the ap- 
pointees gives the bencfit of a most ex- 
tensive experience and research by the 
officers of the Department referred to. 

In a comparatively brief periu! of time 
the new Employment Service was actually 
working, and from the date that its wheels 
| were started in operation it has been gain- 
ing momentum houriy, until at this time 
it has demonstrated its worth in a most 
remarkable degree. 
The concentration 


of efforts took full 
shape on May 15, 1931. Our records, 
therefore, showing the progress of this 
work of reorganization and expansiog 
should properly date as of May 15, 193), 
although because of reasons comparative 
we will make reference data beginning 
April 1, 1931. 
Growth Under New Plan 

On April 1, 1931, there were cooperating 
offices and 36 junior placement offices, 
representing totally 236 cooperative offices. 

On April 1, 1931, there were 23 veterans’ 
employment offices and 17 farm-labor of- 
fices. There are now under the new pan 
of reorganization 56 additional Federal 
employment offices under the supervision 


| LContinued on Page 3, Column 1.1) 


British Expanding 
Interempire Sales 


Imports From Dominions and 
Colonies Increase for Year 


Stating that the people of the United 
Kingdom are proving themselves steadily 
more willing to buy from within the Em- 
pire, the British Empire Marketing Board 


indicates in its annual report that 22 
commodities drawn from four dominions 
and several colonies were imported in 


larger quantities during 1929-30 than ever 
before, the Commerce Department is ad- 
vised by its London office. 

Apples from Canada and New Zealand 
reached the United Kingdom in record 
quantities in 1930, as did bananas from 
jthe British West Indies; butter, cheese 
and lamb from New Zealand; coffee from 
British East Africa, currants from Aus- 
tralia, eggs from Australia and South Af-< 
rica, grapefruit from South Africa and 
Palestine; oranges. peaches, plums, sugar 
and wine from South Africa; pears from 
four dominions, and tobacco from India, 
according to the report. 

‘The Board states that among the faee 
j tors that have combined to bring about 
this result are: 

(1) More scientific attention by Empire 
producers to the need for supporting the 
naturally high quality of their goods by 
grading and marketing; (2) closer contact 
between producers overseas and wholesale 
and retail traders in the United Kingdom; 
(3) increasing recognition by consumers 
in the United Kingdom of the quality and 
wide range of Empire products.—issué@ 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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Chinese Ratlway | 
_ May Be Built to 
Northwest. Area 


Evidence Is Lacking, Says 
Consulate General, That 
Proposed Project Will Be 
Undertaken 








An extension of the Chinese railway line 
which extends from Peiping to Suiyuan on 
the edge of Mongolia will be undertaken 
dm the near future, according to a report | 
received by the Department of State from 
the American Consulate , General in 
Tientsin. 

Although there have been several an- | 
nouncements’ that rail lines in China 
would be extended, no work has been un- 
dertaken and the consulate reports that 
there is no concrete evidence that the new 
line into the northwest beyond Suiyuan | 
will be undertaken. Should it be con- 
structed, however, its influence on trade 
with the United States would be beneficial. | 

The report of the consulate follows in 
full text: 

The following item appears on page 284 
of the.May 50, 1931, number of the Chi- 
nese Economic Bulletin: 

“New Railway Planned. The Ministry | 
of Railways has decided to proceed at an| 


early date with the construction of 540 | 


miles of track which will connect Paotow | 
with Ningsia, and to be known as the Pao-| 
Ning -Railway. The territory through | 
which this line will pass was formerly In- 
ner Mongolia, not far from the frontiers 
of Shansi and Shensi, and is watered by 
the Yellow River. It is proposed to carry 
out this undertaking in three sections, the 
complete work being estimated to cost $70,- 
000.000. 


Estimates Doubled 

“The original estimate was $30,000,000, 
but owing to the slump in silver and the 
consequent increase in the cost of con-| 
structional material it is feared that the 
expenditure wi be more than doubled. 
The first section to be built will be be- 
tween Paotow and Wuyuan (170 miles), 
thence to Denko (200 miles), and finally to 
Ningsia (170 miles). 
of the government in constructing this | 


railway is to facilitate emigration to the! 


northwest where it is hoped to induce the 
settlement of a large number of Chinese 
from more congested parts of the country.” 


Railway, of which the projected new rail- 


way is to be a westbound extension, was | 


undertaken in 1905 and cgmpleted 
February, 1923. ih 


To Parallel Yellow River 


The new railway will extend from Pao- 
tow (110 degrees 30 minutes east longi- 
tude, 40 degrees 40 minues north lati- 
tude), the western terminus of the Peip- 
ing-Suiyuan Railway, to Wuyuan (108 de- 
grees 20 minutes east, 40 degrees 40 min- 
utes north), thence to Tengkow (106 de- 


in 


The main purpose) 


| tional population. 
| that if the people of the farming regions 





grees 40 minutes east, 40 degrees 10 min- 


ute north), and to Ninghsia 106 degrees | 
10 minutes east, 38 degrees 30 minutes | 


north), the capital of Ninghsia Province. 
The above-mentioned places are indicated 


Reapportioning Act 
Viewed as Invalid 


Attorney General of New York 
Says Method Adopted Would 
Be ‘Ineffectual’ 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 4. 

Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr., 
of New York, today ruled that the Legis- 
lature which adopted April 10 a resolu- 
tion reapportioning the congressional dis- 


|tricts of the State cannot properly reap- 


portion by such -method. 
“After a careful consideration of the 


|concurrent resolution and the history of 


legislative apportionment in this and other 
States,” he said, “I have reached the con- 
clusion that the ‘said resolution is ineffec- 
tual to accomplish the purpose sought 
thereby, for the reason that a congres- 
sional reapportionment should be by leg- 
islative enactment and not by resolution; 
that said resolution does not have the 
effect of a legislative bill or law; and that 
the overwhelming weight of precedent is 
contrary to such procedure.” 


Farmers’ Difficulties ! 
Believed Retarding 


Industrial Recovery 


Senator Davis Says Curtail- 
ment in Buying Power of 
Nation Results From Poor 
Agricultural Prices 


RoyersrorD, Pa., Aug. 4.—Industrial and - 


business recuperation is being retarded by 
the economic troubles of the agricultural 
sections of the country, Senator Davis 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, told the Mont- 
gomery County Agricultural Societies in| 
an address here today. He said there had) 
been overproduction’ of comomdities all 
over the world and the economic preplexi- 


| ties that have resulted cannot be overcome | 


by price cutting and drastic wage reduc- | 
tions. 
An authorized summary of his address 
follows: i 
The economic woe of our farmers has 
ceased io be a problem solely affecting the 


s welfare of our agricultural regions, and 
The construction of the Peiping-Suiyuan ' 


now looms as a serious factor retarding 
the revival of brisk industrial and busi- 
ness conditions upon which our so-called 
periods of nationa: prosperity are based. 

Substantial prosperity depends largely on 
the uncurtailed buying power of the gen- 
eral public, and it must be remembered 


| that the people of the agricultural regions 


constitute almost 50 per cent of our na- 
Hence, it is obvious 


have empty purses due to overproduction 
and price slashing in the marketing of 
their products, a tremendous curtailment 
in the buying power of our national popu- 
lation results. 

Much of, the farmers’ woe can be laid 


to overproduction, whose influence has also, 





on the postal map of China. In general. 
the course of the railway will parallel 
that of the Yellow River. 

~ The following is an extract from page 
167 of the 1931 Edition of the China Year 
Book: 


“On Oct. 2, 1922, a loan contract was | 
signed with the Societe Belge d’Enterprise | 


en Chine for a loan of £4,000,000, payable 
in 10 years, bearing 8 per cent interest, 
and secured by a mortgage upon the con- 
templated extension from Paotowchen to 
Ninghsia, the materials for which are to 
¥ purchased by the proceeds of the loan. 

further mortgage is given upon the 
entire property and revenue of the line 
from Peking to Paotowchen and upon 
the many-times-pledged surplus revenues 
of the Peking-Hankow Line. An advance 
of £800,000 was made, but no construction 
has been attempted beyond Paotowchen, 
except that, in 1925, troops under the 
command of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 
constructed the roadbed in a westerly di- 
yection to Wuyuan. This road-bed is used, 
in the meantime, as a motor road.” 


Loan Not Repaid 


This loan was to be retired in five an- 
‘nual installments of £160,000 each, from 
1928 to 1932. On Jan. 1, 1931, none of the 
Joan had been retired and the interest had 


been unpaid since April 15, 1925, thereby | 


making the amount of capital in default 
£480,000 and interest £313,600. 

The Consulate General has no further 
information regarding the probable con- 
struction of this projected railway in the 
near future. Many of the dormant rail- 
way extension projects in North China 
have been revived during the past few 
years and given publicity, but none has 
progressed beyond the “paper” stage, 
which may be the immediate fate of the 
Pao-Ning Railway. 

Should funds be forthcoming and the 
‘construction completed, this railway will 
have a wide-spread influence, both polit- 
ically and economically, on China. It will 
provide dependable transportation be- 
tween the borders of Kansu Province and 
the seaboard at Tientsin, thereby strength- 
ening China’s waning political prestige in 
Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) and at the 
same time bringing Tientsin into closer 
contact with Kansu and Sjykiang mar- 
.kets. : 

Effects on American Wrade 

The immediate effects on Ameican trade 
of the construction of this railway would 
be ‘as follows: 

1. An added outlet 
railway equipment and supplies. 

2. An added outlet for the sale of kero- 
sene and certain other commodities hav- 
ing a low sales price in relation to bulk, 
which can not be marketed successfully 


in Kansu Province at present due to ex-| 


orbitant freight rates. 

.. 3. A more dependable supply at Tient- 
sin of Kansu and Sinkiang produce ex- 
‘ported to the United States. 
the principal commodity in this trade is 
sheepwool, the supply of which is very 
inconstant at times of drought or flood, 
when traffic on the Yellow River above 
Paotow is suspended or disorganized. 


Attorney General Revises 
Rules on Federal Paroles 


The Attorney General of the United 
States Aug. 4 made an order that in every 
parole case hereafter arisi the names 
and residences of those wf, endorse or 
urge paroles shall, on requ be given to 
the press or to any public official, the De- 
partment of Justice announced. It has 
long been the practice of the Department 
to treat such communications as confi- 
dential, but there seems to be no good 
reason for that practice, according to the 
Department. 


Roy St. Lewis Becomes 
Assistant Attonney General 


Roy St. Lewis of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
the 
took the 
oath of office as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of admiralty, alien property 
and war claims on Aug. 4, it was an-| 
nounced at the Department on that date. 
R. Far- 
num of Boston, who resigned about a year 


formerly United States attorney 
western district of Oklahoma, 


of 


Mr. St» Lewis succeeds George 


ago, acording to the Department. 


for the sale of | 


At present ! 


disturbed nearly every other unit of our) 


national industrial and business structure. 


Overproduction is one of the ugly duck- | 


lings which the backwash of the World 
War inflicted upon the world at large. 
During the war, the United States virtually 


had a monopoly on farm and factory! 


products, and their ready sales to eager 
and open markets. At that time most of 


| the world was engaged in butchering hu- 


| man beings and destroying property. Many 
of the nations were too busy engaging in 


Hence, an era of “milk and 
honey” existed at that time for the busi- 
ness, industrial and farming activities of 
our Nation. 


ducing the necessities and luxuries of pres- 
}ent day ivilization demands, and in these 
unrestricted and unregulated activities the 
result has been an. orgy of overproduction 
nearly all over the world. 

Price slashing tactics and drastic wage 
cutting programs will not solve the perplex 


dered by hog-wild overproduction activities 
| Profound deliberations by real leaders in 
| the realms of business, industry and fi- 
nance is required before a sound solution 
of unrestricted overproduction problems 
may be attained. 


Australia Takes Steps 
| To Reorganize Finances 





| The Australian Federal Loan Council, | 


representing the commonwealth govern- 


/ment and five of the six state governments, | 
has agreed to assist New South Wales fi- | 


|nancially, provided that state rejoins the 
loan council, pays up the interest in ar- 
rearg on its public debt, and puts into 
; operation the recently adopted premiers’ 
plan, according to a cablegram received 
|from Trade Commissioner E. C. Squire, at 
Sydney. 
| According to the latest developments the 
Commonwealth Bank is to terminate any 
negotiations under way for taking over the 
Government Savings Bank of New South 
| Wales, which recently closed its doors. 
| The Commonwealth Bank's weekly re- 
| turn shows an increase in the note issue 
; amounting to £500,000, and a decrease in 
| gold holdings amounting to £2,000,000 ster- 
ling, due to shipments to London. 

It is further reported that the bills call- 
ing for the conversion of the entire in- 


warfare to produce much in factories or} 
}on farms. 


But, now the world at large is busy pro-| 


; ing economic problems which are engen-| 
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The Civil Service put into effect July 1, 1931, the policy of taking finger prints of all persons who receive perma- 


nent appointment in the Federal Civil Service. 


The form used is illustrated. Other forms to be filled out pro- 


vide for a record of residence over a 10-year period; and of any arrests to which the applicant has been sub- 
jected. The finger prints are examined and filed in the Investigation Division of the Commission. 


Trade Conditions in Foreign Nations 





dominated by the unfavorable effects of 
the 
workers; the prospects of settlement are 
not bright and activity in all branches, 
including the export trade, has been cur- 
tailed. The Irish Free State reports con- 
| tinued trade inactivity. In British South 
Africa the trade trend continues upward, 
especially in the Transvaal, owing to 
good demand for gold; in Rhodesia, on the 
other hand, the outlook is dull. General 
trading has remained inactive through- 
out Canada, and the situation has been 
further affected by falling wheat prices. 


remains serious and further small lay- 
offs have occurred. Although rains have 
now ceased in China, extensive damage 
| was done by floods in the Yangtze Valley, 
;}and military disturbances are curtailing 
| trade in North China. Lack of improve- 
ment in copra prices and a decline 
abaca prices, together with the usual in- 


+| activity of the rainy season, have brought 


, Philippine business to a low ebb. Gen- 
erally unsatisfactory conditions preyail in 
| New Zealand without hope of general im- 
provement, although the distribution of 
butter fat bonuses in August may stimu- 
late business temporarily in country dis- 
tricts; the outlook for the wool clip is 
good, and production of butter and meat 
is active, though at low price levels. 
Heavy exports continue from Argentina, 
but the import trade remains weak, owing 
to adverse exchange developments. No 
relief from dullness has occurred in Bra- 
zil, with coffee shipments remaining light. 
Improvement is not to be expected in 
| Venezuela before the Fall coffee harvest- 


‘ing season, but some increase in confi-' 


|dence is reported. Economic uncertainty 
}and business inactivity continue to de- 
|scribe the Mexican situation. 

| a a — 


ternal indebtedness of the commonwealth 
and state governments into lower-interest- 
| bearing obligations, effecting a saving of 
22% per cent, have been passed by all the 
states. 
version loan is shortly expected. 

The New South Wales’ legislative as- 
sembly has passed a bill limiting public 
service salaries to a maximum of £500. 





| £500 are decreased 20 per cent.—Issued 
'by the Department of-Commerce. 
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lockout which affects about 70,000 | 


The unemployment situation in Japan: 


in, 


| Istanbul. 


A campaign on behalf of the con-} 





Salaries until now ranging from £260 to) 


' scanty. 


| Little Improvement in Business Activity Shown in Reports | 
To Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
The British lumber market during July 


has been unsettled, with the price out- 
look uncertain in view of the contraction 
in British lumber consumption, together 
with the prevailing conditions in European 


| lumber-producing countries, states a cable- 


gram from Acting Commercial Attache 
Donald Renshaw at London to the Lumber 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The British trade sees little sign of im- 
provement in prices as during July north 
European lumber prices continued to be 
reduced to a point below the Russian 
schedule effective previous to the recent 
revision of the English-Russian contract. 
(Lumber Division release Aug. 1, 1931.) 
The north European price reduction is 
said to have forced this revision. 

A cablegram from Commercial Attache 
Osborn S. Watson at Helsingfors states 
that Finnish advance lumber sales have 
been dull, totaling ,(832,000,000 board feet 
this year to the end of July compared with 
1,270,000,000 for the same period of 1930. 
More Finnish sawmills are reported to be 


' closing. 
North European lumber exporters were 
likewise forced to lower prices slightly 


under the former Russian figure but hope 
to maintain that level because of the re- 
duced Russian quantities for England. 

Although the volume of hardwood lum- 
ber business continues below normal in 
England, present market reports indicate 
an improved feeling towards the future 
outlook. 

Russian Black Sea exports of lumber 


during the first five-month period of this} 
year amounted to about 10,000,000 board; 


feet compared with about 26,000,000 feet 
during the same period of 1930, a decrease 


|of about 60 per cent, states a report from 


Commercial Attache Julian E. Gillespie at 


Farm Extension Work 
Is Difficult in Hawaii 


Peculiarities of climate and population 


| present a complex problem for agricul- 


tural extension workers in the Hawaiian 
Islands, rainfall being extremely 
in different parts of the same small is- 
land and the population being a mixture 


of many races with only a few of the; 


original Hawaiians left, according to an 
oral statement Aug. 4 by Dr. C. W. War- 
burton, Director of Extension Work of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. Warburton has just returned from | 
the islands, where, he said, he found the} 


extension work to be progressing well, 
with about 2,500 boys and girls enrolled 
in agricultural clubs and many adults 
learning modern methods of farming. The 
following information also was 
orally by Dr. Warburton: 

More than half the population of Ha- 
waii came to the island in the last 30 or 
40 years, a large share of the people being 
Japanese. Much of the heavy farming is 
done by large corporations, but there is a 
considerable number of independent farm- 
ers, many devoting their energies to rais- 
ing coffee. Among the county agents who 
carry knowledge of improved.methods to 
the farmers, mueh as in the United 
States, are one Chinese, one Japanese, and 
one Hawaiian. 

The agents specialize in teaching such 
subjects as poultry raising, dairying, gar- 
dening, and home economics. The great- 


est hope of progress in methods is believed | 
to lie in instruction of the younger gener- | 


ation. & 
Rainfall 


is governed largely by the 
height 


of the mountains on the various 
islands. On the windward side of the 
higher mountains, rains are numerous 
and heavy, but on the protected side they 
are scanty. One island with an extremely 
high mountain receives about 430 inches 
of rain a year on the mountain top, the 
heaviest recorded rainfall in the world, 
while a short distance away, on the lee- 
ward side of the mountain, rains are rather 
Crops are grown on the islands 
the year around. 

Only a comparative handful 


in of pure- 
blood Hawaiians remain, 


nearly all of 


them having intermarried with the vari-| been 
our races that have immigrated to the other 
States. 


island. 


; educational purposes for the aliens. 


varied | 





| marry, 
| States 
given | 

ciyvSm | purposes. 


Alien Registration 


| Found to Continue Generally Dull And Finger Printing 


Again to Be Sought 


Representative Cable Says 
He Will Renew Effort to 
Secure Law as Means of 
National Protection 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

those people to obtain an education and 
would expedite their naturalization. 

“Those who oppose registration, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, are protecting 
and favoring aliens who, entering and 
remaining in this country in defiance of 
law, must have contempt for our coun- 
try because of their being permitted to 
remain notwithstanding our law. There 


can be no excuse in shielding such per- | 


sons and perhaps aiding them to take 


work rightfully belonging to other classes 
of people who are properly in this coun- 
try. 

“The late Representative Aswell, of Lou- 
isiana, and I were the two men who spon- 
sored alien registration bills in the last 
Congress. The bill I introduced author- 
izes the aliens who have entered the 
United States prior to the Immigration 
Act of 1924 to become registered. That 
right now only inures to those who en- 
tered prior to the enactment of the im- 
migration law of 1921. The statute of 
limitations prohibits the deportation by 
the United States of those aliens who 
entered up to 1921. 


Asks Moratorium 
“Let us declare aenoratorium as to these 
aliens and clean house in this country 
by registration of aliens who have come 
here unlawfully since the 1924 law went 
into effect. The alien, under my proposal, 
would pay a nominal fee each year to a 


‘local official, such as the postmaster or 


county clerk, and would receive therefor 
a certificate for his own protection. This 
money would be turned over to the local 
board of education, wherever received, for 
The 
penalty that would be imposed fox failure 
to register would be the delay in the mat- 


‘ter of becoming an American citizen. 


“If you travel in Europe you will find 
almost every country on the continent 
requires Americans to go to a police sta- 
tion to be registered, and if the Ameri- 
can—or other foreigner—moves from one 
hotel or boarding house to another the 


; American must report that change to the 


police. 


“Registration should not be offensive to 
the aliens who are really guests here in 
America. Americans here at home are 
registered at the time of their birth, 
during their school days, when they obtain 
their automobile licenses, when they 
when they vote and in many 
they are registered for poll tax 
In fact, Americans are regis- 
tered from the cradle to the grave and 
one seldom hears any objection to such 
registration proceedings. So why should 
aliens object? 

“T personally favor as a part of the 
registration card the fingerprints of the 
alien as a means both of identification 
and protection as well as for prevention 
of fraud. With fewer foreigners in the 
United States than ever before, now is 
the most auspicious time for putting such 


|a law into effect.” 


Cotton Sale to Germany 
Protested in the South 


Protest against the proposal to sell sta- 
bilization cotton holdings to Germany is 
made in various messages filed with Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Federal Farm Board 
on behalf of southern cotton growers, 
Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, an- 
nounced orally on Aug. 4. Senator Har- 
ris also conferred at the Farm Board on 
the subject, and made public telegrams 


received during the day, copies of which | 


he sent to both 
Board. 

He stated that Senator Smith (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, was also protesting 
and that messages on the subject have 
sent to enlist the cooperation of 
Senators from  cotton-producing 


the President and the 
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Lost Citizenship 


Of Wife Restored 





District of Columbia Ruling 
Benefits Woman Who 


Married Chinese 





The first c. se at the National Capital of 
an American-born woman having her citi- 
zenship, lost by marriage, restored in ac- 

| cordance with the provisions of the new 


Cable Act, passed during the last session | 


of Congress, was decided Aug. 3 in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, Judge Cox presiding. 

Mrs. Lillian Ying Lu Kiang, American- 
| born woman of Chinese ancestry, who lost 
her United States citizenship upon mar- 
jriage tc Dr. Kiang Kanghu, Chinese 
| scholar, was the beneficiary in the action. 
| 


Mrs. Kiang was born in San Francisco, | 


| Calif.. and su endered her citizenship by 
marriage to Dr. Kanghu in 1920 under the 
old law. Dr. Kanghu was formerly con- 
‘nected with the research department of 
the Library of Congress. 


Increase for Year 
| Shown in Bay State 
Welfare Expenses 





‘Third Winter of Depression 
| Calls for Enlargement of 
| Staff, Says Public Wel- 
| fare Report 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4. 

Expenditures for welfare work outside 
of institutions, made by cities and towns 
in the State during the year ended March 
31, 1931, showed an increase of 37% per 
cent over the previous year, according to a 


|report issued by the State Department 
of Public Welfare. 


| Due to Depression 
The report states that the increase was 


| due chiefly to economic depression and 
| unemployment. 


| The Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
Richard K. Conant, has issued a state- 
| ment to the Boards of Public Welfare in 
all cities and towns, in which he said it is 
imperative to take advantage of the Sum- 
mer lull “to catch up with the work and 
| organize a system which can stand what- 
| ever strain is put upon it next Winter.” 

| “Massachusetts cities and towns,” he 
said, “met the emergency last Winter far 
better than did any other State. Our 
system of investigation and follow-up 
visitation is correct and it is essential for 
the adequate relief of families who are in 
|need as well as for the wise and eco- 
;nomical use of public funds. But when 
| the load becomes so heavy that one vis- 
| itor is responsible for 400 or 500 families, 
the system nearly breaks down. A third 
Winter of unemployment may upset the 
system entirely. 





Most Cases Critical 


“In most cases the assistance given has 
been necessary to prevent starvation and 
distress. Most of the recipients did not 
take the aid unless forced to do so by 
the extreme suffering of their wives and 
children, but a small number of fraud- 
ulent cases can bring welfare work into 
disrepute and the mounting tide of relief 
can only be permitted if a thorough in- 
vestigation justifies it. , 
| “May we urge the boards to make plans 
immediately to secure and train as many 
new visitors as possible so that thorough 
investigation may be made and the fam- 
ilies may be visited as least as often as 
once every three months.” 


Regulation of Aviation 
Established in Alabama 


Montcomery, Ata., Aug. 4. 

Governor B. M. Miller has signed a bill 
(H. 171) for the regulation of aviation 
and at the same time announced the ap- 
pointment of State Representative Amzi 
Barber, of Jefferson County, as the Com- 
missioner who will have charge of admin- 
intering the act. 

The measure provides for the promotion, 
encouragement and regulation of air navi- 
gation, air navigation aids, airmen and 
aircraft It creates a Commission to con- 
sist of one member, who is to serve with- 
out pay. Fees will be charged for issuihg 
permits to planes and pilots. 
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Texas Requests 
Rail Rate Cut on 
| Farm Products 


|Legislature Forwards Reso- 
lution to I. C. C. Voicing 
Opposition to Proposal 
For Rate Increase 


{| The State of Texas, through its Senate 
and House of Representatives, has just ad- 
vised the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that it not only opposes the proposal 
of the Nation's railroads to increase al) 
freight rates by 15 per cent, but is in favor 
of the Commission ordering “substantial 
reductions in the cost of transportation 
of agricultural and livestock commodities 
and products.” (Ex Parte No. 103.). 


In a House concurrent resoiution, con- 
curred in by the Senate, and signed by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House, the Commission was urged to 
consider the depressed agricultural con- 
dition of Texas before taking action on the 
carriers’ plea. 

Continuing Losses Claimed 


“Agriculture and livestock raising are 
the basic industries in the State of Texas 
and have brought to producers and work- 
ers in those industries.a continuing series 
of losses during the past decade, due 
partly to other causes and partly to a 
combination of every increasing freight 
tariff combined with great distances from 
ultimate market of the products of such 
industries, and the cost of transportation 
of said products under said freight tariff 
schedules in many instances exceeding 
the market value of the agricultural, or 
| livestock commodity at destination,” the 
resolution recited. 


“The livestock and agricultural indus- 
tries of Texas and the Southwest,” con- 
|tinued the resolution, “can not fully re- 
cover from the distressed condition in 
which they now are, in the absence of 
more favorable freight rates and tariffs 
for the commodities of such industries, 
and particularly is the condition at this 
; time such as that a further increase in 
the freight tariff schedules on the prod- 
}ucts of the farms and ranches of Texas 
and the Southwest would be disastrous, 
;and would, in effect, absolutely deprive 
the farmers and stock raisers of Texas 
and the Southwest of their market for 
their products.” 

Points to High Rates 

It was pointed out that during the past 
10 years the freight rates of the railroads 
,;have been constantly appreciated until 
at this time they are “generally higher 
than ever before.” At the same time, it 
was said, the market value on agricultural 
jand livestock products, as well as every 
other commodity of trade in the United 
| States, have gradually depreciated until 
at this time they are at the lowest peak 
average in 20 years. 

There has been no response of freight 
rates to the “distressed market values” 
of the commodities transported under those 
rates, continued the resolution, with the 
result that the rates “are now dispro- 
portionately high and are basically and 
economically excessive.” 

Pointing out that the carriers’ proposal 
tc increase their rates 15 per cent would 
be “disastrous to the agricultural and live- 
stock interests of this State,” the resolu- 
tion urged the Commission to “seriously 
study conditions with a view to bringing 
about substantial reductions in the cost 
| of transportation of agricultural and live- 
stock commodities and products.” 





Federal Radio Agency 
Opens Office in Florida 


Opening of a new office of the Radio 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
at Miami, Fla., was announced Aug. 4 by 
William D. Terrell, Director of Radio of 
the Department. 

The office has been placed in charge of 
Joe H. McKinney, radio inspector, who 
was transferred from the office at Dallas, 
Tex., of which he was head.* Mr. McKin- 
ney is succeeded at Dallas by Lamar A. 
Newcomb, radio inspector, transferred 
from the Atlanta headquarters. 

Mr. Terrell explained orally that Miami 
was selected for the location of the new 
office because of the increased shipping 
entering that port, and because it is cen- 
trally located for radio operations of every 
character in that area. The Radio Divi- 
sion is charged with the inspection and 
, “poli¢ing” of radio activities throughout 
‘the country and aboard vessels. 
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War Efficieney 
In Peace Time Is 


New Navy Policy 


Revised Program Supersed- 
ing Enunciation of 1928 
Explained in Statement 
By Secretary Adams 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nel, and the character of peace and war 


operations. 


Fundamental naval policy of the United | 
States: The Navy should be maintained in | 


sufficient strength to support the national 


policies and commerce, and to guard the | 
continental and overseas possessions of! 


the United States. 
General naval policy: 


To create, maintain, and operate a navy 
gecond to none and in conformity with 


treaty provisions. 


To make war efficiency the object of all 
training and to maintain that efficiency 


during the entire period of peace. 


To develop and to organize the Navy 
for operations in any part of either ocean. 
To organize the Navy as far as possible 
so that expansion only will be necessary 


in the event of war. 
Battle Strength Primary 


To make strength of the Navy for bat- 


tle of primary importance. 


To make strength of the Navy for ex- 
ercising ocean-wide control of the sea for 


protection of American interests, and 


overseas and coastwise commerce next in 


importance. 


To support American interests, espe- 
cially the expansion and development of 


American foreign commerce. 


To make every effort, both ashore and 
afloat, at home and abroad, to assist the 
development of the American merchant 


marine. 


To encourage, and endeavor to lead in, | 
the development of the art and material 


of naval warfare. 


To give every encouragement to civil 
aviation with a view to advancing the art 
and to providing aviators and aircraft} 


production facilities available for war. 
Friendly Relations Sought 


To cultivate frfendly and sympathetic 
relations with the whole world by foreign 


cruises. a 


To maintain a Marine Corps of such 
strengih that it will be able adequately 
to-support the I@avy by furnishing de- 
tachments to vessels of the fleet in full 





commission, guards for shore é-ations 






tionary forc 


To cooperate fully and lovally with all 


departments of the Government. 


Building and Maintenance Policy: To 
build and maintain an efficient well-| 






balanced fleet in all classes of figh 


ships as allowed by treaty provisions; and 
ing re- 
placement ships and by disposing of old 
ships in accordance with continuing pro- 


to preserve this status by t 





grams. 


To make superiority of armament in| 
their class an end in view in the design | 


of all fighting ships. 


To provide for great radius of action 


in all classes of fighting ships. 


To determine emergency material needs 
To plan for their procurement, and to 
coordinate these plans with those of the 


War Departmeni 
Capital Ship Building 


Capital Ships: To prepare and main- 
tain designs for new capital ship con- 


struction 


To r@place existing capital ships when 


treaty provisions permit 


To keep all capital ships modernized as 
far as treaty terms permit, and good prac- 


tice justifies 


Aircraft carriers: To build and main- 
tain aircraft carrier tonnage as allowed 


bv treaty provisions. 


To prepare plans for the rapid conver- 
sion of suitable merchant vessels to air- 


craft carriers 


Cruisers: To build and maintain cruiser 
tonnage as allowed by treaty provisions 
ain de- 
stroyer tonnage as allowed by treaty pro- 





Destroyers: To build and maint 





Visions. 


Submarines: To build and maintain 
submarine tonnage as allowed by treaty 


provisions. 


Aircraft Development 


Aircraft: To direct the development 
“and employment of naval aviation pri- 
marily to the fulfillment of its principal 
mission, namely, operations with the fleet 

(a) Heavier-thar-air: To operate air- 
planes from aircraft carriers, battleships 
cruisers, and with Marine expeditionary 
forces to their full authorized comple- 


ment. 

To develop by trial the types of air 
planes best suited for: ‘a) Increasing the 
effectiveness of naval vessels; ‘b) destruc- 
tive attacks on all clas: of naval ob- 


jectives; (¢) scouting and patrol 


To determine the practica 






1 


classes of naval vessels. 


‘b) Lighter-fhan-air: To complete th 
rigid airships now under construction, or 
appropriated for. with a view to deter- 


mining by opera 
fleet. their util 





tions, primarily with th 


may be necessary for training purposes. 


Other Types of Vessels 


Patrol Vessels: To build gunboats onl) 
as reauired for special services and wit} 


special regard for useft 
To build no more eagl 
To build no more subchasers 






ess in war 


boats. 


Mine Vessels: To maintain a sufficient 


number for training and development 
work 
Auxiliaries Colliers oilers supply 


] 





ships, transports. ca 


the fleet 


Submarine Rescue Ships To provide 


and maintain as necessary 
Tues and District Craft 





in time of war 


Organization policy: To organize fight- 


ing ships permanently by types 
Policy for Operation 
Operating policy: 





training for the N 
To operate and train fighti 

der the type and task systen 

the situation as it occurs 


To assemble the active fleet at leas 
once a year fog a period of not less than 


two months 


To keep in commission, fully manned 
and in active training, all fighting ships 


possible. 


To keep airplane carriers fully manned 


and operating with the fleet 
To put vessels assigned to reserve 
condition for active service 


To make foreign cruises as interna-| 
nt, thereby culti- 


tional conditions warre 





» 


for cutlying positions, and by 
1intenance in readiness of expedi- | 





organized 
of the Un 





lity and de- 
sirability of operating airplanes from all 


v for military operations 
To build only such nonrigid airships as 


argo vessels, tenders 
repair ships, hospital ships. ammunition 
ships.—To maintain a minimum number 


f 
consistent with training and mobility of 


and to educat 


To maintain 
a minimum number for active employ- 
ment with the fleet and at shore stations. 

Conversion: To keep up to date de- 
tailed plans for rapid acquisition and con- 
version of merchant vessels to naval use 


good sports 


in a general 


scheme of progr education and 


BATTLING INSIGNIA Mr. Doak Tells 


OF ARMY FLYERS 











The Third of the 
Army Air I consisting of the 
commander and stafl and three at- 
tack squadrons, is attached to the 
Army post at Fort Crockett, Galves- 
ton, Tex. Devices, painted on the 
airplanes to identify themi, have 
been adopted by the group and its 
units, as is the rule in the Army Air 
Corps. The group insignia 1s a 
shield crested by a winged visor, 
with a legend in Latin which means 
“Not alone by arms.” The Thir- 
teenth Attack Squadron, one of the 
units, is known by the skeleton and 
scythe, traditional representation 
of “Death, the Reaper,” which dec- 
orate its planes An eagle with 
widespread wings perched on a Lib- 
‘rity bell, with a target background, 
s the device of the Eighth Attack 
squadron. A pair of dice presenting 
the faces Five and Two of a lucky 
Seven throw, has been adopted as 
the sign of the Ninetieth Attack 
Squadron. 











PA 





vating good will and educating the per- 





sonnel 
To operate a naval train sufficient for 
the upkeep of fight ships and expedi- 
force 
To exercise uch economy in expedi- 
tures as is compatible with battle ef- 


ficien 


To assign suitable vessels for the train- 


ing of Naval Reserve 


To operate naval districts, yards, sta- 
tions, and bases for the maintenafice of 
he fleet and their operation in peace so 
that these activities can be expanded for 
war 


To operate a fleet in Asiatic waters so 
nd trained as to become a part 





ed States fleet in war. 
Policy for Personnel 











Personnel Policy: To maintain the per 
sonnel at the highest standard and in suf- 
ficient numbers to carry out the building 
replacement, and operating policy 

To develop and coordinate systematic 

urses of instruction and training for 

e1 petty officers, and enlisted men 

To be liberal in the assignment of offi- 

rs to duty in foreigr countries to 


broaden and perfect their professional 
educaion. 





To 1 


To retain all Naval avis 
1 integral part of the 











To consider Marines assigned to ships 
as an in ral part of the hip’s com- 
pany 

Training of Reserves 
iintain the Marine Corps person- 


n 
oth 





rel 





To 











f 

k up, train, and maintain Naval 

and M Corps reserves to provide the 
person cessary for mobilization 

To « te a close association between 

officers of the vy and the Naval Rf 

erve and to be in the assignment 





f officers to duty 
itions 
To emphas 
reserves the duti Y 
igned them afloat upo 
To foster the dirit 





mobilizatior 








work in all activitie 


Base and Shore 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 4, 1931 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet ‘Cabinet meet- 
re held regularly on Tuesday and 





ngs a 








Friday of each week 
12 
tographed with 
and other off 
the Argentine 
Sarmiento.” 








Remainder of da Engaged with 
arial staff and in answering cor- 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5, 


iin the services of a reasonable 
excess of petty officers over those neces- 
sary for the operation of the Navy 

To avoid frequent shifting of person- 
nel in organizations afloat and ashore. 
ion personnel 


sufficient for curren 


the Naval Reserve 


he training of. the 


likely to be as- 


f fair competition, 
tiative, and team- 


ations Policy: A sys- 





30 p. m.—The President was pho- 

I Col. Francisco Lajous 
cers and midshipmen of 
ining ship ‘Presidente 
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Of Steady Gain in 


Labor Placements 


‘President Commends Work 


Accomplished 'by Newly 
Organized Federal Em- 
ployment Service 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
of the various State directors. 
The number of cooperative offices as of 


| April 1 remains unchanged, and repre- 


sents 236 offices where cooperation on the 


part of the United States Employment 
Service is gratifvyingly in evidence. Totals: 
Federal and cooperative offices on April 
1, 1931, 279; July 31, 1931, 332. 

With reference to cooperative offices it 
is pleasant to record that our efforts and 
results in this direction are eminently sat- 


| isfactory. 


Campaign Instituted 
We have recently instituted an intensive 
campaign calling upon every citizen of 
our country to assist in the relief of the 


unemployment conditions obtaining among 


the veterans of our land. 

To this end we are working in close co- 
operation with the American Legion, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Di 
American Veterans of the World War and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. While our 
enlarged plans in this direction are of 
comparatively recent origin, we are mak- 
ing marked progress because of the splen- 
did system of cooperation in operation 
between the United States Employment 





| Service and the veterans’ organizations 


referred to. 
We are doing everything possible to be 


|of practical service to those men whose 


services were so invaluable to our country 
and to all the world. This is a most im- 
portant matter, and it is receiving the 
attention commensurate with its impor- 
tance 

Total employment placements from 
April 1 to July 31, 1931, 638,689. 


Further Extension Seen 


These figures are incomplete, due to the 
fact that full data have not been received 


for the month of July, but they are suf-: 


ficiently accurate to demonstrate’ the 
splendid work that this enlarged United 
States Employment Service is doing. It 
is but a beginning, and as the expansion 
increases so also will results increase 
With the splendid season of cooperation 
existing with State, city and civic free 
employment services, and with the equally 
splendid cooperation existing between the 
various veterans’ organizations, we confi- 


dently anticipate increasingly fine results 
as a consequence of our efforts in all 


States of the Union and in the District 
of Columbia 


The number of jobs that have been pro- 
vided for the tnemployed would un- 
coubtedly be considered formidable under | 
any conditions, but when the economic de- 
pression through which we are passing is 
teken into consideration, a little reflection 
will illustrate not only the importance of 
this task, but the splendid results that 


have been attained. 


Obviously it is impossible to find jobs 
where jobs fail to exist, but the United 
States Employment Service, by combing 
the highways and byways, hag succeeded 
in finding jobs for 281,769 unemployed from 
April 1 to July 31, 1931, with complete 
returns not yet available, and if there are 
other jobs to be had, this Service pro- 


poses to locate them 


We are paving the way, on solid founda- 
tion, for real employment service that 


could not be obtained by any other means 


Total placements made by all Federal 
and. cooperative cmployment offices com- | 


| bined: 638,689 


Despite the prevalent unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions we feel that our efforts 
will have an appreciable effect upon the 
Situation during the ap- 


unemployment 
Pproaching Winter 





tem of outlying naval and commercial 
bases suitably distributed, developed, and 
defended, is one of the most important 


elements of national strength 


To maintain a system of naval districts 
organized for rapid expansion in war with 
their organizations distinct from the ad- 
ministrative organizations of subordinate 


activities 


To retain for future use all stations now 
owned by the Navy that would be of use 


in the event of waz 


To maintain in operation the number 
of shore stations required to support the 


Navy in time of peace 


To turther the development of the Oahu 


and the Canal Zone stations 


To build the naval base on the Pacific 


coast in the San Francisco Bay area 


To encourage development of commer- 
cial facilities that would be useful to the 


Navy in time of wa! 
Communication Policies 


Communications policy: To maintain 
and operate a naval communication sys- 
tem based on the requirements of the fleet 


in Wal 


To provide and operate direction-finder 


stations as required. 


To develop sugh radio communications 
as may aid maritime and aviation in- 


terests 


To develop and maintain within the 
fleet the best forms of communications 


for battle efficiency 


To cooperate with the radio and cable 
organizations of the United States and 
other countries and to safeguard the com- 
munication interests of the United States 


both public and private 


To provide and operate a network of 
ong-range radio stations for communi- 
a 1 the fleet and merchant marine 
in any part of the world and direct with 








cation wl 


overseas possessions 


Inspection policy: To provide for the 
inspection of all offices, fleets, ships, sta- 


tions, and activities of the Navy 


To maintain under Executive authority 
the inspection system distinct from the 


Executive function 
Policy on Information 


Information policy: To acquire through 
naval agencies, and in cooperation with 
other departments of the Government ac- 
curate information pertainiag to the po- 
itical, military, naval, economic, and in- 
al policies of our own_and foreign 





To acquire and rapidly disseminate ap- 
propriate information of the enemy in 
time of war, recognizing the psychologi- 
cal value of information and its vital re- 
quirement for sound decision and action 

To select, analyze, and systematically 
preserve information for ready reference 
and for historical and indoctrinal pur- 


poses 


To disseminate appropriate information 
systematically throughout the Naval 


Service 


To provide for protection against for- 


eign espionage and propaganda 


Publicity Policy: To furnish the pub- 
lic with full information of the Navy not 
incompatible with military secrecy, in- 
cluding its activities, at home and abroad, 
its educational features and its contribu- 


tions to science and industry. 


To recognize the great educational 
value of receiving and imparting infor- 
mation bearing on naval matters through 
the various appropriate public and pri- 


vate institutions of our country. 


1931 — The Gnuited States Daily 
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Underwood & Underwood 


With the completion of the new 
Bird House at the National Zoologi- 
cal Gardens in Washington, D. C., 
under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the captive colony 
has been increased by the addition of 
a number cf rare birds. Cuban fla- 
mingos, long of leg and brilliant of 
color, are shown above, while to the 
right is a specimen of an eagle from 
the wilds of Liberia, fierce enough to 
give battle to man and known to feed 
on wild monkeys. The National Zoo- 
logical Gardens are being expanded 
under the administration of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Bird 
House and the Reptile House, re- 
cently completed, have been con- 
structed on plans developed to create 
the best living conditions for wild life 
in captivity, with respect to control 
of temperature and reproduction of 
surroundings similating natural hab- 
itat. The numbers and varieties of 
specimens have been, increased 


Candy Importation 
From Russia Shows 


Increase Over 1930 


Corrected Figures Reveal 
Confections Sent to Na- 
tion Rise in Value for Five 


Months’ Period 


Due to an omission of dates in a table, 
imports of candy into the United States 
from all countries and from Russia were 
erroneously reported to have decreased, 
comparing the first five months of 1931 


vith the corresponding 1930 period, in an 
article in the United States Daily July 23 
based on figures of the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
Imports of candy from Russia,.as well as 
total imports from all countri@s, showed 


an increase instead of a decrease 


The following correct information was 


revealed by the figures 


Imports from Russia rose 1,401,959 
pounds, with a gain in value of $130,705 
while total imports rose 1,259,955 pounds, 
with an increase of $108,049 in value, com- 
paring the first five months of 1931 and 


1930 


Total confectionery imports during the 
1930 period were 1,332,796 pounds, valued 
at $260,252, of which 140.710 pounds, worth 
$13,677, came from Russia. In the 1931 
months total imports were 2,592,751 
pounds, valued at $368,301, with Russia 
supplying 1,542,669 pounds, valued at 


$144,382. 


Germany ranked second to Russia this 
year in sending candy to this country. 
Last year Great Britain led and was fol- 
lowed by Czechoslovakia. Decreased ex- 
ports were shown this year by the United 
Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Austria, The 


Netherlands, and Mexico 


Farmers Are Repaying 


Borrowed Federal Funds 


Farmers have repaid $164,876.70 on the 
Federal drought loans made to them since 
last Summer, totaling about $48,00.000, 
according to a tabulation made available 
Aug. 4 at the Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the loan funds. The 
following information also was made ayail- 


able at the Department: 


Advances were made to farmers from 
four funds. Last Fall, $230,917 was loaned 
from the remains of a previous drought 
loan fund, for use in sowing Fall pastures 
in areas where drougint had destroyed the 
supply of livestock feed. Three other funds, 
one of $45,000,000, one of $20,000,000, and 
one of $2,000,000, were provided by Con- 
gress for loans in drought and storm areas 

Of the repayments thus far, $48,345 ap- 
plied to loans from the Fall pasture fund 
and the remainder to loans from the other 


three funds. 


Arkansas, which took by far the largest 
amount of drought loans of any of the 
States, led also in repayments of loans 
from the three principal funds, the re- 
payments for this State being $28,845. In 
total repayments including the Fall pas- 
ture loans, Oklahoma led with $47,033, of 
which $33,662 were payments on pasture 


loans. 


Farmers of Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Texas also repaid more than 


$10,000 for each State 


Increased Straw Hat Duty 


Is Held Unconstitutional 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 4—A proclama- 
tion issued by President Coolidge on Feb 
12, 1926, increasing the duty on men's 
sewed straw hats valued at $9.50 or less 
per dozen from 60 per cent ad valorem to 
80 per cent under paragraph 1406 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, was held unconstitu- 
tional in a decision announced here to- 
day by Judge Tilson in the United States 


Customs Court. 


The claim of Harry Blandamer for the 
lower duty was upheld, the court holding 
ithat the President had no authority to} 
change the’ phraseology of the paragraph. 


is contended 
city with the Supreme Court of the United 


The statement filed by attorneys for the 
city opposes review by the court’of a case 


Jury, said 
sons of national repuiation,” was created 
is explained 
Pennsylvania 
of government 
Pennsylvania. j 
government 

requires the approval of the Art Jury 
structures 


over, any highway” 
constructing 

appellant, it is said, “planned to ercet 

construction j 

canopy of heavy buildin 

material extending along the entire front 


Mr. Mire 


or other public plac 


and began 
large and heavy 





s Resigns 
From Revenue: Post 


Ralph E. Smith Is Appointed 
Assistant Commissioner 


Resignation of 
Commissioner 
appointment 

Smith, of the General Counsel's office 
his successor, was announced 


becomes effective Aug. 8 
ment follows 

Acting Secretary of 
has announced the resignation o 


The announct 





submitted 
in June, with 
be accepted as of 

in order that he might return to the p® 
tice of public accountancy 
ever, of the 
missioner Burnet, Mr. Mires 
remain at his post until Mr 
The regret of the Trea 
Mires’ resignation was expressed in 


that time of Cort- 
; 





under date 
retary commended him for the loyal and 


the Department. 

Mires has served 
Internal Revenue since January, 
was appointed Assistant 


As Assistant 
he ranked next to the Commissioner in the 
administrative 
affairs of the Bureau of Internal 

The Acting Secretary further announ 
E. Smith, 
the General 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, has been a 
pointed to succeed Mr 
to the Commissioner 
tive of Wisconsin, and a graduate of 
and Law 
University , 
engaged in the general practice of law at 
From 1911 to 1915, he 
a member and for three- years president 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Contro) 
having charge of penal and cha 
1925 he was appointed a 
| special attorney in the General Counsel's 
assigned to the Civil 
In November, 1930, he was appointed he 
of that Division. 


supervision 


Mires as A 
Smith is a 
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ity Claims Authority to Regulate 
Use of Sidewalks by Private Interests 


Brief Filed by Counsel for Philadelphia Opposes Review 
Of Suit Brought by Theater Owner 


The City of Philadelphia has the right | of the building for a distance of 91 feet 
to regulate with respect 
siderations, the use by private persons of 
its streets and sidewalks, 


almost completely covering the sidewalk 
thereon, and acting as a canopy over the 
entrances and exits to the theater build- 
ing.” 

No permit having been applied for, the 
Art Jury ordered the construction to be 
removed after it was partially completed 
according to the brief. The theater owner 
then sought to enjoin the members of the 
jury from interfering with the completion 
of the canopy, or marquee. Denial of an 
Injunction Was upheld by the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, and the theater 


owner has appealed to the Supreme Court 


of the United State 
Counsel for the city argue that there 
is no jurisdiction in the court to review 


the case, since it is claimed not to involve 
the taking of private property, but merely 
the regulation of the city streets and 


their use by private persons 

The statement opposing jurisdiction was 
filed in the case of Walnut and Quince 
Streets Corporation v. Mills, ete., et al 
No. 105, by Augustus Trask Ashton, City 
Solicitor, and T. B. K. Ringe, G. Coe Far- 
rier and Ernest Lowengrund, Assistant City 
Solicitors 


Decision on Tariff 


Ruling Is Deferred 


Conference Held on Classifying 
Ammonia Sulphate 


Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, at a 
conference Aug. 4 with the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Seymour Lowman 
oppesed an effort the Senator attributed 
to the Steel and Iron Institute to have 
he antidumping section of the tariff law 
apply to imports of sulphate of ammonia, 
a coke by-product, constituting a mixture 
in fertilizer ior cotton and other commod- 


itles 


Mr. Harris stated that the Treasury offi- 


cials only agreed to reach a_ decision 
within two month and would not say 
definitely whether they would reduce the 


bond required in such transaction 
Senator Harris submitted to Assistant 


ecretary Lowman a letter of protest from 
Meil R. Wilkinson, of the Ashcroft-Wil- 
Kinson Co, ui Atlanta, Ga. The Senator's 
letter to Secretary Lowman. dated Aug. 3, 
follows in full text 


“It is all the farmers can do to pay for 
the fertilizer at the present prices, and it 


Textile Industry 


— —=s 


Provides Fourth 
Of World Trade 


Position,.of Manufacture Is 


Basicg in 20 Countries, 
Federal Specialist Finds 
In Survey 





A four-year study of foreign countries 


warrants the conclusion that textiles have 


reached the point in the world economic 
structure where they constitute about one- 
fourth of the international commodity 
movement and there is no sign of imme- 
diate recessi@n in this ratio according to 
a statement by Hiram T. Nones, Trade 
Commissioner, and made public Aug. 4 by 
the Department of Commerce. f 

Mi. Nones has surveyed conditions in 
20 foreign countries and in each of them, 
he reported, textiles constituted a basic 
or key industry. The economic depres- 
sion obviously has curtailed business in 
this line as in all others but Mr. Nones, 
in conferring with Department officials, 
felt that the trends are so definitely es- 
tablished that the same lines of trade will 
be followed in the revival gs at present, 

The statement follows in full text: 

Role of Textiles Cited 

The rig see role which textiles play 
in world edOnomics is pointed out by 
American Trade Commissioner Hiram T. 
Nones who has just returned to the 
United States after a four-year study of 
world markets for American goods. 
good 

A large part of the study was devoted 
to ascertaining the possibility of further- 
ing sales of American textiles, textile 
fibers and wearing apparel and particular 
effort along this line was made in Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Australia, New Zealand, 
Scuth Africa and the Philippine Islands. 
In addition visits were made to various 
other countries, including East Africa, 
India, the Malay States, Hong _ Kong, 
American products into Australia, in- 

Under normal conditions, Trade Com- 
missioner Nones points out, the foreign 
trade of the United States in textiles con- 
| stitutes approximately one-quarter of our 
international business and this same pro- 
portion applies to the majority of the 
| countries studied. In some of them, no- 
jtably Japan and Australia, textiles are 
|relatively more important than in the 
United States. Production of silk and silk 
cloth have been activities of outstanding 


; importance jn Japan for centuries. 
a. Cotton Trade 

Since heya: Japan has become one of 
| the world’s Wreatest manufacturers of cot- 
| ton yarn and cotton cloth and the effi- 
ciency of its cotton industry is second to 
‘none. Japanese exports of cotton goods 
to Oriental countries have been responsi- 
ble in a large measure for the decline of 
Great Britain’s export trade in that part 
{of the world. Within the last decade 
| Japan has become an important producer 
of rayon and it is probable that this new- 
est textile product will eventually become 
as important as either silk or cotton in 
Japanese industry i 

Referring to China, the trade commis- 
sioner reveals that there are now about 
|130 mills in that country making cotton 
goods of which number Japanese own 
about one-half. Although these mills do 
|not go very far in supplying China's huge 
demand for cotton goods, they do, how- 
ever, provide the nucleus of a domestic 
textile industry which the new Chinese 
tariff passed this year is expected to 
foster, 











Trade of Philippines 


In connection with the Philippines, 
Nones states that United States exporters 
hold an advantageous position, trade be- 
tween the two countries being free from 
tariff barriers. Despite the tariff, how- 
ever, the products of Japan, China, Eng- 
land and other countries find a con- 
siderable market, particularly in textiles, 

Cotton mills in India have felt the com- 
petition of Japanese and British cotton 
goods and recently the Government im- 
posed a high tariff on the types usually 
supplied by Japanese mills. India, like 
Chima will undoubtedly provide in the 
future an enormous market for foreign 
products but at present the purchasing 
power of the masses is low. Imports of 
American products in to Australia, m- 
cluding of course textiles, have been badly 
hit by the severe depression through 
which that country is passing. The Com- 
moywealth was formerly an outstanding 
market for all types of¢American mer- 
chandise from automobiles to silk hosiery, 


Markets in Africa 


The Union of South Africa affords one 
of the bes foreign markets for such 
American textile items as denims and 
printed blue drills, both of which are used 
for the manufacture of work-clothing prin- 
cipally in the mines. In 1930 the Union 
displaced Australia as the largest overseas 
outlet for American silk hosiery. British 
goods enjoy a preferential tariff in this 
market ranging from 2', to 5 per cent. 

While New Zealand grants a marked 
preference to the preducts of the mcther 
country, nevertheless there is a good mar- 
ket for distinctly American merchandise, 
in which class silk hosiery is included. 

Referring to Egypt and Syria, Trade 
Commissioner Nones declares that the ad- 
vent of mga outs and the motor 





truck is pr 1, an outstanding factor in 
the econom advancement of these two 
countries and in creating a demand for 
numercus products of the western world, 
is out of proportion to what the farmers’ 
products sell for. If anything is done to 
increase the price, it will make the buying 
of fertilizer by the farmers prohibitivé. 
I sincerely hope nothing may be done.” 
The Senator said that the Iron and 
Steel Institute is affiliated with the United 
States Steel Corporation and wants the 
delay in the matier. He said the cotton 
people want immediate action, to keep 
ulphate of ammonia on the free list, and 
that the uncertainty now is costing the 
farmers of the South millions of dollars. 


















The man who drives a Hupmobile 


today has driven the best bargain 


since cars were 


HU 


FREE -WHFEL 
SFDAN, $995. 


bougi and sold. 


PMOBILE 


ING AT NO EXTRA COST... CENTURY SIX 
CENTURY FIGHT SEDAN, $1295... THREB 


OTHER FIGHTS FROM $1595 TO $2295 


$2295. .. PRICES AT FACTORY 


Huee Motor CAR CORPORATION 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best cor of its class in the world” 
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TODAY’S warnnret. 
Chinese Railway Reapportioning Act 
F . Viewed as Invalid 
_ May Be Built to — 
Northwest. Area 


Evidence Is Lacking, Says’ 
Consulate General, That 
Proposed Project Will Be 
Undertaken 





Attorney General of New York 
Says Meghod Adopted Would 
Be ‘Ineffectual’ 


Aupany, N. Y., Aug. 4.. 

Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr., 
of New York, today ruled that the Legis- 
lature which adopted April 10 a resolu- 
tion reapportioning the congressional dis- 
| tricts of the State cannot properly reap- 
portion by such -method. 

“After a careful consideration of the 
concurrent resolution and the history of 
legislative apportionment in this and other 
States,” he said, “I have reached the con- 
clusion that the ‘Said resolution is ineffec- 





























































An extension of tne Chinese railway line 
which extends from Peiping to Suiyuan on 
the edge of Mongolia will be undertaken 
dn the near future, according to a report 


; e from | tual to accomplish the purpose sought 
oe "ia an in thereby, for the reason that a congres- 
Tientsin 4 . sional reapportionment should be by leg- 


islative enactment and not by resolution; 
that said resolution does not have the 
eff€ct of a legislative bill or law; and that 
the overwhelming weight of precedent is 
contrary to such procedure.” 


Although there have been several an- 
nouncements’ that rail lines in China 
would be extended, no work has been un- 
dertaken and the consulate reports that 
there is no concrete evidence that the new 
line into the northwest beyond Suiyuan 
will be undertaken. Should it be con- 
structed, however, its influence on trade 
with the United States would be beneficial. 

The report of the consulate follows in 
full text: 

The following item appears on page 284 
of the. May 50, 1931, number of the Chi- 
nese Economic Bulletin: | 

“New Railway Planned. .The Ministry 
of Railways has decided to proceed at an| 
early date with the construction of 540 


miles of track which will connect Paotow o avis Savs € asl. 
with Ningsia, and to be known as the Pao- Senator Davy is de urtail 
ment in Buying Power of 


Ning -Railway. The territory through} 
which this line will pass was formerly In- pth 5 

Nation Results From Poor 
Agricultural Prices 


Farmers’ Difficulties 
Believed Retarding 


Industrial Recovery 


ner Mongolia, not far from the frontiers 
of Shansi and Shensi, and is watered by 
the Yellow River. It is proposed to carry ' 
out this undertaking in three sections, the 
complete work being estimated to cost $70,- 


RoyersrorD, Pa., Aug. 4.—Industrial and - 
000,000. . & : 


business recuperation is being retarded by 
the economic troubles of the agricultural 
sections of the country, Senator Davis 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, told the Mont- 
gomery County Agricultural Societies in| 
an address here today. He said there had | 
been overproduction: of comomdities all 
over the world and the economic preplexi- 
ties that have resulted cannot be overcome | 
| by price cutting and drastic wage reduc- 


Estimates Doubled 

“The original estimate was $30,000,000, 
but owing to the slump in silver and the 
consequent increase in the cost of con-! 
structional material it is feared that the) 
expenditure wi. be more than doubled. 
The first section to be built will be be- 
tween Paotow and Wuyuan (170 miles), 
thence to Denko (200 miles), and finally to 
Ningsia (170 miles). The main purpose! tions. 
of the government in constructing this) an authorized summary of his address 
railway is to facilitate emigration to the! fojjows: 
northwest where it is hoped to induce the | The economic woe of our farmers has| 
Settlement of a large number of Chinese ceased io be a problem solely affecting the 
from more congested parts of the country.” | welfare of our agricultural regions, and 

The construction of the Peiping-Suiyuan ' now jooms as a serious factor retarding 
Railway, of which the projected new rail-|the revival of brisk industrial and busi- 
way is to be a westbound gaxtension, Was | ness conditions upon which our so-called 
undertaken in 1905 and cgmpleted in | periods of nationa: prosperity are based. 
February, 1923. “~ | Substantial prosperity depends largely on 

To Parallel Yellow River the uncurtailed buying power of the gen- 

The new railway will extend from Pao-| eral public, and it must be remembered 
tow (110 degrees 30 minutes east longi- | that the people of the agricultural regions 
tude, 40 degrees 40 minues north lati-| constitute almost 50 per cent of our na- 
tude), the western terminus of the Peip-| tional population. Hence, it is obvious 
ing-Suiyuan Railway, to Wuyuan (108 de- that if the people of the farming regions 
grees 20 minutes east, 40 degrees 40 min- | have empty purses due to overproduction | 
utes north), thence to Tengkow (106 de-| and price slashing in the marketing of | 
grees 40 minutes east, 40 degrees 10 min-| their products, a tremendous curtailment | 
ute north), and to Ninghsia 106 degrees | in the buying power of our national popu- 
10 minutes east, 38 degrees 30 minutes | lation results. 
north), the capital of Ninghsia Province.| Much of, the farmers’ woe can be laid 
The above-mentioned places are indicated to overproduction, whose influence has also | 
on the postal map of China. In general, | disturbed nearly every other unit of our 
the course of the railway will parallel | national industrial and business structure. 
‘that of the Yellow River. | Overproduction is one of the ugly duck- | 
“ The following is an extract from page lings which the backwash of the World 
167 of the 1931 Edition of the China Year | War inflicted upon the world at large. 
Book: | During the war, the United States virtually 

“On Oct. 2, 1922, a loan contract was| had a monopoly on farm and factory 


| 
} 





















ing economic problems 










Australia Takes Steps 


signed with the Societe Belge d’Enterprise | products, and their ready sales to eager 
templated extension from Paotowchen to | of the nations were too busy engaging in 
entire property and revenue of the line | ness, industrial and farming activities of 
of £80,000 was made, but no construction | ent day ivilization demands, and in these 
| 
Loan Not Repaid 
| the realms of business, industry and fi- 
Joan had been retired and the interest had 
The Consulate General has no further | oar r = 
lo Reorganize Finances 


en Chine for a loan of £4,000,000, payable | and open markets. At that time most of 
in 10 years, bearing 8 per cent interest,| the world was engaged in butchering hu- 
and secured by a mortgage upon the con- | man beings and destroying property. Many 
Ninghsia, the materials for which are to | yarfare to produce much in factories or 
purchased by the proceeds of the loan.|on farms. Hence, an era of “milk and 
further mortgage is given upon ine | ness i existed at that time for the busi- 
from Peking to Paotowchen and upon | our Nation. 
the many-times-pledged surplus revenues| But, now the world at large is busy pro- | 
of the Peking-Hankow Line. An advance | ducing the necessities and luxuries of pres- 
has been attempted beyond Paotowchen, | unrestricted and unregulated activities the 
except that, in 1925, troops under the/result has been an orgy of over 
command of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang nearly all over the world. 
constructed the roadbed in a westerly di- | 
xection to Wuyuan. This road-bed is used, | 
in the meantime, as a motor road.” | 
This loan was to be retired in five an- | Profound deliberations by real leaders in 
nual installments of £160,000 each, from | nance is 
. 5 S required before a sound solution 
1928 to 1932. On Jan. 1, 1931, none of the | 5+ unrestricted overproduction problems 
been unpaid since April 15, 1925, thereby | aear be attained. 
making the amount of capital in default 
£480,000 and interest £313,600. 
information regarding the probable con- | 
struction of this projected railway in we 
near future. Many of the dormant rail- | 










progressed beyond the “paper” 


Pao-Ning Railway. rear 




















have a wide-spread influence, both polit-| from Trade Commissioner E. C. S 
ically and economically, on China. It will | Sydney. 
provide dependable transportation be-| According to the latest developments the 
tween the borders of Kansu Province and|Commonwealth Bank is to terminate any 
the seaboard at Tientsin, thereby strength- | negotiations under way for taking over the 
ening China’s waning political prestige in| Government Savings Bank of New South 
Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) and at the | Wales, which recently closed its doors. 
same time bringing Tientsin into closer; The Commonwealth Bank’s weekly re- 
contact with Kansu and Sjykiang mar-)| turn shows an increase in the note issue 
kets. , ;amounting to £500,0 crease i 
Effects on American ‘f¥rade . 00, and a decrease in 

The immediate effects on Ameican trade ling, due to shipments to London 
of the construction of this railway would : 
be as follows: 

1. An added outlet for the sale of 
railway equipment and supplies. 
_ 2. An added outlet for the sale of kero- 
sene and certain other commodities hav- 
ing a low sales price in relation to bulk, | 
which can not be marketed successfully | 
in Kansu Province at present due to ex-| 
orbitant freight rates. \ 

3. A more dependable supply at Tient- | 
sin of Kansu and Sinkiang produce ex- 
‘ported to the United States. At present ! 
the principal commodity in this trade is} 
sheepwool, the supply of which is very 
inconstant at times of drought or flood, 
when traffic on the Yellow River above 
Paotow is suspended or disorganized. 


| 
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Attorney General Revises 
Rules on Federal Paroles 


The Attorney General of the United 
States Aug. 4 made an order that in every 
parole case hereafter arisi) the names | 
and residences of those wh enscorse or 
urge paroles shall, on requ be given to 
the press or to any public official, the De- 
partment of Justice announced. It has 
long been the practice of the Department 
to treat such communications as confi- 
dential, but there seems to be no good 
reason for that practice, according to the 
Department. 





Roy St. Lewis Becomes 
Assistant Attonney General 


Roy St. Lewis of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
formerly United States attorney of the 
western district of Oklahoma, took the 
oath of office as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of admiralty, alien property 
and war claims on Aug. 4, it was an-| 
nounced at the Department on that date. | 
Mr. St» Lewis succeeds George R. Far- 
num of Boston, who resigned about a year 
ago, acording to the Department. 
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| Little Improvement in Business Activity Shown in Reports | 


| not bright and activity in all branches, 


| tinued trade inactivity. 
| Africa the trade trend continues upward, 


production | was done by floods in the Yangtze Valley, | 


Price slashing tactics and drastic wage! trade in North China. 
cutting programs will not solve the perplex-! ment 


which are engen-|abaca prices, together with the usual in- 
dered by hog-wild overproduction activities, Scene the ae season, h 


The Australian Federal Loan Council, | but the import trade remains weak, owing 
way extension projects in North China representing the commonwealth govern-|tO0 adverse exchange developments. 
lave been revived during the past few ment and five of the six state governments, | relief from dullness has occurred in Bra- 
years and given publicity, but none has |has agreed to assist New South Wales fi- | 2il, with coffee shipments remaining light. 
stage, | nancially, provided that state rejoins the | Improvement is not to be expected in 
which may be the immediate fate of the! loan council, pays up the interest in ar- | Venezuela before the Fall coffee harvest- 
on its public debt, and puts into; img Season, but some increase in confi- 

Should funds be forthcoming and the | operation the recently adopted premiers’ | dence is reported. 
‘construction completed, this railway will) plan, according to a cablegram received | ®MG business inactivity continue to de- 
quire, at | scribe the Mexican situation. 





| gold holdings amounting to £2,000,000 ster-| service salaries to a maximum of £500. 


| 


F It is further reported that the bills call-| £500 are decreased 20 per cent.—Issued 
ing for the conversion of the entire in- by the Department of-Commerce. 
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Form 2390—Feb, 1438 Applicant must Gill blanks on back regardiig places of residente anc must give otber information requested. 


The Civil Service put into effect July 1, 1931, the policy of taking finger prints of all persons who receive perma- 

nent appointment in the Federal Civil Service. The form used is illustrated. Other forms to be filled out pro- 

vide for a record of residence over a 10-year period; and of any arrests to which the applicant has been sub- 
jected. The finger prints are examined and filed in the Investigation Division of the Commission. 


Trade Conditions in Foreign Nations Alien Registration 
Found to Continue Generally Dull. And Finger Printing 


Again to Be Sought 


Representative Cable Says 
He Will Renew Effort to 
Secure Law as Means of 
National Protection 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

those people to obtain an education and 
would expedite their naturalization. 

“Those who oppose registration, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, are protecting 
and favoring aliens who, entering and 
remaining in this country in defiance of 
law, must have contempt for our coun- 
try because of their being permitted to 
remain notwithstanding our law. There 
can be no excuse in shielding such per- 
sons and perhaps aiding them to take 
work rightfully belonging to other classes 
of people who are properly in this coun- 
try. 

“The late Representative Aswell, of Lou- 





To Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


dominated by the unfavorable effects of: The British lumber market during July 
the lockout which affects about 70,000) has been unsettled, with the price out- 
workers; the prospects of settlement are look uncertain in view of the contraction 
in British lumber consumption, together 
with the prevailing conditions in European 
| lumber-producing countries, states a cable- 
gram from Acting Commercial Attache 
Donald Renshaw at London to the Lumber | 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The British trade sees little sign of im- 
provement in prices as during July north, 
European lumber prices continued to be 
reduced to a point below the Russian 
schedule effective previous to the recent 
revision of the English-Russian contract. 
(Lumber Division release Aug. 1, 1931.) 
The north European price reduction is 
said to have forced this revision. 

A cablegram from Commercial Attache 
Osborn S. Watson at Helsingfors states | 
that Finnish advance lumber sales have 
, been dull, totaling ,(832,000,000 board feet 
this year to the end of July compared with 
1,270,000,000 for the same period of 1930. 
More Finnish sawmills are reported to be 


including the export trade, has been cur- 
tailed. The Irish Free State reports con- 
In British South 


especially in the Transvaal, owing to 
good demand for gold; in Rhodesia, on the 
other hand, the outlook is dull. General 
trading has remained inactive through- 
out Canada, and the situation has been 
further affected by falling wheat prices. 

The unemployment situation in Japan/ 
remains serious and further small lay- 
offs have occurred. Although rains have 
now ceased in China, extensive damage 


and military disturbances are curtailing 
i Lack of improve- 
in copra prices and a decline in 


ave brought | 
Philippine business to a low ebb. Gen- 


erally unsatisfactory conditions prevail in| closing. sored alien registration bills in the last 
New Zealand without hope of general im-| North European lumber exporters were’ Congress. The bill I introduced author- 
provement, although the distribution of} likewise forced to lower prices slightly izes the aliens who have entered the 


butter fat bonuses in August may stimu- 
late business temporarily in country dis- 
tricts; the outlook for the wool clip is 
good, and production of butter and meat 
is active, though at low price levels. 
Heavy exports continue from Argentina, 


under the former Russian figure but hope 
to maintain that level because of the re- 
duced Russian quantities for England. 

Although the volume of hardwood lum- 
ber business continues below normal in 
England, present market reports indicate 
an improved feeling towards the future 
outlook. 

Russian Black Sea exports of lumber 
during the first five-month period of this, 
year amounted to about 10,000,000 board; 
feet compared with about 26,000,000 feet | aliens 
during the same period of 1930, a decrease 

| 


Act of 1924 to become registered. That 
right now only inures to those who en- 


The 
deportation 


migration law of 1921. 
limitations prohibits the 
the United States of 
entered up to 1921. 


No 
Asks Moratorium 


and clean house in 


Economic uncertainty | of about 60 per cent, states a report from 
Commercial Attache Julian E. Gillespie at 
| Istanbul. 


into effect. The alien, under my proposal 


ternal indebtedness of the commonwealth 
and state governments into lower-interest- 
bearing obligations, effecting a saving of 
22% per cent, have been passed by all the 
states. A campaign on behalf of the con- 
version loan is shortly expected. 

The New South Wales’ legislative as- 
sembly has passed a bill limiting public 


Farm Extension Work a certificate for his own protection. 
Ae . 


Is Difficult in Hawaii 


Peculiarities of climate and population 


| present a complex problem for agricul-| ter of becoming an American citizen. 
tural extension workers in the Hawaiian | 
Islands, rainfall being extremely varied} 
in different parts of the same small is- 
|land and the population being a mixture 
of many races with only a few of the; 
original Hawaiians left, according to an 
| oral statement Aug. 4 by Dr. C. W. War- 
jburton, Director of Extension Work of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Warburton has just returned from 
the islands, where, he said, he found the 
extension work to be progressing well, 
with about 2,500 boys and girls enrolled 


| educational purposes for the aliens. 





almost every country on 


Salaries until now ranging from £260 to} 





police. 
| 
| 
' America. 


registered at the time of 


ILabor—(P 1--c 4, 7) (P 5--c 6) in agricultural clubs and many adults | ee —_——. nee eee ae Delivered, postage prepaid, any 
RIP 10--c 6). learning modern methods of farming. The | @&' ey FO ames a ERR . No extra postage charge for 
, 2 Mies xr tea : ao : States they are registered for poll tax 

w Enforcement—(P 1--c 6) following information also was given|) noses ‘In fi -j 3 are regis 
‘ orally by Dr. Warburton: |purposes. In fact, Americans are regis- 7 
ines and Minerals—(P 4--c 3, 4). More than half the population of Ha- tered from the cradle to the grave andj? HE sole purpose of The United St 


National Defense—(P 1--¢ 1) 
(P 3--c 2). 
Patents—(P 6--c¢ 2, 


waii came to the island in the last 30 or 
40 years, a large share of the people being 
Japanese. Much of the heavy farming is 


registration proceedings, 


5) aliens object? 
oe 


> aes. done by large corporations, but there isa “I personally favor as a part of the 
oe or _ : 3). considerable number of independent farm- | registration card the fingerprints of the 

sident’s Day—(P 3--¢ 2). ers, many devoting their energies to rais- | alien as ® means both of identification as its sole owners: 
Prisons—(P 2--¢ 1). ing coffee. Among the county agents who| and protection as well as for prevention 
Public Health—(P 1--c 4) (P 4--¢ 2) carry knowledge of improved methods to, of fraud. With fewer foreigners in the Owen D. YOUNG Mrs. MEDILL McCormick 

(P 10--e 1). the farmers, mueh as in the United| United States than ever before, now is CHARLES Evans HUGHES JuLIuS ROSENWALD 
eedentP 1-0 t) (Phat) acd States, are one Chinese, one Japanese, and | the most auapicieue time for putting such | Epwarp W. Bok ALBERT D. LASKER 

(P Y--c 2) (P 8--c 3) one Hawaiian, te. ; Be | a law into effect. \Miss BELLE SHERWIN ALBERT SPRAGUE 

° The agents specialize in teaching such Bernarp M. Barucu PHILIP H. GADSDEN 

Railroads—(P 2--c 1, 7) (P 8--c 1, 6). subjects as poultry raising, dairying, gar- 1 1 


Retail Trade—i(P 9--¢ 1). 
Scientific Research—(P 4--c 1, 5). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 7). 


dening, and home economics. The great- 
est hope of progress in methods is believed 
to lie in instruction of the younger gener- 
ation. 


Cotton Sale to Germany 


Social Welfare—(P 2--c 6) (P 10--e 3). Rainfall is governed largely by the | Protest against the proposal to sell sta- David LAWRENCE Mary ROBERTS RINEHART C. BascOM SLEMP 

eaiiibenihten ch Bice: 2 height of the mountains on the various! bilization cotton holdings to Germany is JOHN Hays HaMMOND Ropert LANSING WAYNE JOHNSON 

sitet Mainland Rican ay islands. On the windward side of the made in various messages filed with Presi- Joun W. Davis WALTER P. COOKE Norman H. Davis 

s ae fs ere higher mountains, rains are numerous! dent Hoover and the Federal Farm Board W. M. RITTER Miss ANNE MorGan Ira C. Copiey 

State Legislation—(P 2--c 2, 6) and heavy, but on the protected side they} 0N behalf of southern cotton growers, JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN Murry GUGGENHEIM Dr. STANLEY M. RINEHART 
(P 7--¢ 1). are seanty. One island with an extremely Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, an- Mrs. J. BoRDEN HARRIMAN WILLraM B. WILSON CoLoneL E. M. House 


State Taxation—(P 6--¢ 2, 3, 7). 
Supreme Court—(P 3--¢ 5) (P 7--e 4). 
Tariff—(P 3--c 6). 

Taxation—(P 6--c¢ 1, 2, 4). 

Territories and Possessions—(P 2--c 4). 
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nounced orally on Aug. 4. 
ris 
the 


high mountain receives about 430 inches Senator 
of rain a year on the mountain top, the 
heaviest recorded rainfall in the world, 
while a short distance away, on the lee- 
ward side of the mountain, rains are rather 


subject, and made public 


he sent to both the President and the 


ea ; |scanty. Crops are grown on the islands' Board. 111 wWuriztarp SAULSBURY ALAN C. RINEHART 
eae (F &=0 6, 7). the year around. _ He stated that Senator Smith (Dem.),|]] Gzorce F. PORTER Joun E. R1 
Wild Life—(P tay Only _a comparative handful of pure-|of South Carolina, was also protesting | JoHN W. WEEKS B. F. Yoax 
Workmen's Compensation— blood Hawaiians remain, nearly all of|and that messages on the subject have UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO THE NATION 


been sent 
other 
States. 


them having intermarried with the vari-| 
| our races that have immigrated to the 
island. 


(P 7--c 1, 6, 7). 


Senators from 


' 
\ 


isiana, and I were the two men who spon- 


United States prior to the Immigration 


tered prior to the enactment of the im- 
statute of 
by 
those aliens who 


“Let us declare a¢noratorium as to theses 
this country 
by registration of aliens who have come 
here unlawfully since the 1924 law went 


would pay a nominal fee each year to a 
-}local official, such as the postmaster or 
county clerk, and would receive therefor 
This 
money would be turned over to the local 
board of education, wherever received, for 
The 
penalty that would be imposed fox failure 
to register would be the delay in the mat- 


“If you travel in Europe you will find 
the continent 
jrequires Americans to go to a police sta- 
tion to be registered, and if the Ameri- 
can—or other foreigner—moves from one 
hotel or boarding house to another the 
; American must report that change to the 


“Registration should not be offensive to 
the aliens who are really guests here in 
Americans here at home are 
their birth, 
during their school days, when they obtain | 


one seldom hears any objection to such 
So why should 


Protested in the South 


Har- 
also conferred at the Farm Board on 
f 5: telegrams 
received during the day, copies of which | 


to enlist the cooperation of 
cotton-producing 


Lost Citizenshi P 


Of Wife Restored 


District of Columbia Ruling 
Benefits Woman Who 


Married Chinese 


The first c. se at the National Capital of 
an American-born woman having her citi- 
zenship, lost by marriage, restored in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the new 
Cable Act, passed during the last session , 
of Congress, was decided Aug. 3 in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, Judge Cox presiding. 

Mrs. Lillian Ying Lu Kiang, American- | 
born woman of Chinese ancestry, who lost 
her United States citizenship upon mar- 
riage tc Dr. Kiang Kanghu, Chinese 
scholar, was the beneficiary in the action. 

Mrs. Kiang was born in San Francisco, 
Calif., and su endered her citizenship by 
marriage to Dr. Kanghu in 1920 under the 
old law. Dr. Kanghu was formerly con-' 
nected with the research department of 
the Library of Congress. 


| 
| 








Increase for Year 
Shown in Bay State 
Welfare Expenses 


‘Third Winter of Depression 
| Calls for Enlargement of 
Staff, Says Public Wel- 
fare Report 


| 


{ 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 4. 
| Expenditures for welfare work outside 
{of institutions, made by cities and towns 
in the State during the year ended March 
31, 1931, showed an increase of 37'2 per 
cent over the previous year, according to a 
|report issued by the State Department 
of Public Welfare. 


Due to Depression 
The report states that the increase was 


due chiefly to economic depression and 
| unemployment. 


The Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
| Richard K. Conant, has. issued a state- 
ment to the Boards of Public Welfare in 
ali cities and towns, in which he said it is 
imperative to take advantage of the Sum- 
mer lull “to catch up with the work and 
| organize a system which can stand whati- 
ever strain is put upon it next Winter.” 
| “Massachusetts cities and towns,” he 
said, “met the emergency last Winter far 
better than did any other State. Our 
system of investigation and follow-up 
visitation is correct and it is essential for 
| the adequate relief of families who are in 
| need as well as for the wise and eco- 
;nomical use of public funds. But when 
the load becomes so heavy that one vis- 
itor is responsible for 400 or 500 families, 
the system nearly breaks down. A third 
Winter of unemployment may upset the 
system entirely. 





Most Cases Critical 


“In most cases the assistance given has 
been necessary to prevent starvation and 
distress. Most of the recipients did not 
take the aid unless forced to do so by 
the extreme suffering of their wives and 
children, but a small number of fraud- 
ulent cases can bring welfare work into 
disrepute and the mounting tide of relief 
can only be permitted if a thorough in- 
vestigation justifies it. 

“May we urge the boards to make plans 
immediately to secure and train as many 
new visitors as possible so that thorough 
investigation may be made and the fam- 
ilies may be visited as least as often as 
once every three months.” 


Regulation of Aviation 
Established in Alabama 


Montcomery, Ata., Aug. 4. 


Governor B. M. Miller has signed a bill 
regulation of aviation 
and at the same time announced the ap- 
pointment of State Representative Amzi 
Barber, of Jefferson County, as the Com- 
missioner who will have charge of admin- 


(H. 171) for the 


intering the act. 


aircraft 
sist of One member, who is to serve wi 
out pay. Fees will be charged for issu 
permits to planes and pilots. 
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| of the House, the Commission was urged to 


The measure provides for the promotion, 
encouragement and regulation of air navi- 
gation, air navigation aids, airmen and 
It creates a Commission to con- 
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Texas Requests 
Rail Rate Cut on 
Farm Products 


Legislature Forwards Reso- 
lution to I. C. C. Voicing 
Opposition to Proposal 
For Rate Increase 


The State of Texas, through its Senate 
and House of Representatives, has just ad- 
vised the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that it not only opposes the proposal 
of the Nation's railroads to increase al) 
freight rates by 15 per cent, but is in favor 
of the Commission ordering “substantial 
reductions in the cost of transportation 
of agricultural and livestock commodities 
and products.” (Ex Parte No. 103.). 


In a House concurrent resoiution, con- 
curred in by the Senate, and signed by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 


consider the depressed agricultural con- 
dition of Texas before taking action on the 
carriers’ plea. 

Continuing Losses Claimed 


“Agriculture and livestock raising are 
the basic industries in the State of Texas 
and have brought to producers and work- 
ers in those industries.a continuing series 
of losses during the past decade, due 
partly to other causes and partly to a 
combination of every increasing freight’ 
tariff combined with great distances from 
ultimate market of the products of such 
industries, and the cost of transportation 
of said products under said freight tariff 
schedules in many instances exceeding 
the market value of the agricultural, or 
livestock commodity at destination,” the 
resolution recited. 


“The livestock and agricultural indus- 
tries of Texas and the Southwest,” con- 
|tinued the resolution, “can not fully re- 
cover from the distressed condition in 
which they now are, in the absence of 
more favorable freight rates and tariffs 
for the commodities of such industries, 
and particularly is the condition at this 
time such as that a further increase in 
the freight tariff schedules on the prod- 
ucts of the farms and ranches of Texas 
and the Southwest would be disastrous, 
;and would, in effect, absolutely deprive 
the farmers and stock raisers of Texas 
and the Southwest of their market for 
their products.” 


Points to High Rates 


It was pointed out that during the past 
10 years the freight rates of the railroads 
,have been constantly appreciated until ° 
at this time they are “generally higher 
than ever before.” At the same time, it 
was said, the market value on agricultural 
jand livestock products, as well as every 
other commodity of trade in the United 
States, have gradually depreciated until 
at this time they are at the lowest peak 
average in 20 years. 

There has been no response of freight 
rates to the “distressed market values” 
of the commodities transported under those 
rates, continued the resolution, with the 
result that the rates “are now dispro- 
portionately high and are basically and 
economically excessive.” 

Pointing out that the carriers’ proposal 
tc increase their rates 15 per cent would 
be “disastrous to the agricultural and live- 
stock interests of this State,” the resolu- 
tion urged the Commission to “seriously 
study conditions with a view to bringing 
about substantial reductions in the cost 
)| of transportation of agricultural and live- 
stock commodities and products.” 


| 





Federal Radio Agency 
Opens Office in Florida 


Opening of a new office of the Radio 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
at Miami, Fla., was announced Aug. 4 by 
William D. Terrell, Director of Radio of 
the Department. 

The office has been placed in charge of 
Joe H. McKinney, radio inspector, who 
was transferred from the office at Dallas, 
Tex., of which he was head.* Mr. McKin- 
ney is succeeded at Dallas by Lamar A. 
Newcomb, radio inspector, transferred 
from the Atlanta headquarters. 

Mr. Terrell explained orally that Miami 
was selected for the location of the new 
office because of the increased shipping 
entering that port, and because it is cen- 
trally located for radio operations of every 
character in that area. The Radio Divi- 
sion is charged with the inspection and 
“poli¢ing” of radio activities throughout 
‘the country and aboard vessels. 
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ates. Believing that such a daily news- 
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War Efficiency 
In Peace Time Is 


New Navy Policy 





Revised Program Supersed- 
ing Enunciation of 1928 
Explained in Statement 
By Secretary Adams 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
nel, and the character of peace and war| 
operations. | 

Fundamental naval policy of the United | 
States: The Navy should be maintained in | 
sufficient. strength to support the national 
policies and commerce, and to guard the | 
continental and overseas possessions of | 
the United States. 

General naval policy: 

To create, maintain, and operate a navy 
gecond to none and in conformity with 
treaty provisions. 

To make war efficiency the object of all 
training and to maintain that efficiency 
during the entire period of peace. 

To develop and to organize the Navy 
for operations in any part of either ocean. 

To organize the Navy as far as possible 
so that expansion only will be necessary 
in the event of war. 


Battle Strength Primary 

To make strength of the Navy for bat- 
tle of primary importance. 

To make strength of the Navy for ex- 
ercising ocean-wide control of the sea for 
protection of American interests, and 
overseas and coastwise commerce next in 
importance. 

To support American interests, espe- 
cially the expansion and development of | 
American foreign commerce. 

To make every effort, both ashore and 
afloat, at home and abroad, to assist the 
development of the American merchant 
marine. 

To encourage, and endeavor to lead in, 
the development of the art and material 
of naval warfare. 

To give every encouragement to civil 
aviation with a view to advancing the art 
and to providing aviators and aircraft 
production facilities available for war. 


To cultivate frtendly and sympathetic 
relations with the whole wor Id by foreign 
cruises. =e 

To maintain a Marine Corps of such 
strengih that it will be able adequately 
to-support the TI¢avy by furnishing de- 
tachments to vessels of the fleet in full 
commission, guards for shore és-ations 


' 
Friendly Relations Sought | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


garrisons for cutlying positions, and by} 
the maintenance in readiness of expedi- |} 


tionary forc 
To cooperate fully and loyally with all 
departments of the Government 


Building and Maintenance Policy: To 


build and maintain an efficient well- 
balanced fleet in all classes of fighting 
ships as allowed by treaty provisions; and 
to preserve this status by building re- 
placement ships and by disposing of old 


ships in accordance with continuing pro- 


grams. 


To make superiority of armament in} 


their class an end in view in the design 
of all fighting ships. 

To provide for great radius of action 
in all classes of fighting ships. 

To determine emergency material needs. 
To plan for their procurement, and to 
coordinate these plans with those of the 
War Departmeni 

Capital Ship Building 

Capital Ships: To prepare and main- 
tain designs for new capital ship con- 
struction 

To r@place existing capital ships when 
treaty provisions permit 

To keep all capital ships modernized as 
far as treaty terms permit, and good prac- 
tice justifies 

Aircraft carriers: To build and main- 
tain aircraft carrier tonnage as allowed 
by treaty provisions 

To prepare plans for the rapid conver- 
sion of suitable merchant vessels to air- 
craft carriers 

Cruisers: To build and maintain cruise 
tonnage as allowed by treaty provisions 

Destroyers: To build and maintain de- 
stroyer tonnage as allowed by treaty pro- 
visions. 

Submarines: To build and maintain 
submarine tonnage as allowed by treaty 
provisions. 





Aircraft Development 

Aircraft: To direct the development 
“and employment of naval aviation pri- 
marily to the fulfillment of its principal 
mission, namely, operations with the fleet 

(a) Heavier-thar-air: To operate air- 
planes from aircraft carriers. battleships 
cruisers, and with Marin <peditionary 
forces to their full authorized comple- 
ment. 

To develop by trial the types of air- 
planes best suited for: ‘a) Increasing the 
effectiveness of naval vessels; ‘b) destruc- 
tive attacks on all class of naval ob- 
jectives; (¢) scouting and patrol 

To determine the practicability and de- 
sirability of operating airplanes from all 
classes of naval vessels 

‘b) Lighter-than-air: To complete th 
rigid airships now under construction, or 
appropriated for, with a view to deter- 
mining by operations, primarily with th 
fleet. their utility for military operations 

To build only such nonrigid airships 
may be necessary for training purposes 











Other Types of Vessels 

Patrol Vessels: To build gunboats or 
as reauired for special services and w 
special regard for us 

To build no more eagle boats 

To build no more subchasers 

Mine Vessels: To maintain a sufficient 
number for training and development 
work 

Auxiliaries Colliers, oilers supply 
ships, transports, cargo vessels, tenders 
repair ships, hospital ships, ammunition 
ships.—To maintain a minimum number 
consistent with training and mobility of 
the fleet 

Submarine Rescue Ships To provide 
and maintain as necessary 

Jugs and District Craft To maintain 
a minimum number for active employ- 
ment with the fleet and at shore stations 

Conversion: To keep up to date de- 
tailed plans for rapid acquisition and con- 
version of merchant vesst to naval use 
in time of war 

Organization policy: To organize fight- 
ing ships permanently by types 











fulness in war 














Policy for Operation 

Operating policy: To maintain a general 
scheme of progr lucation and 
training for the Navy 

To operate and 
der the type and té 
the situation a: 
To assemble the leg 
once a year fog a period of not less than 
two months 

To keep in commission. ft 
and in active training, all fi 
possible 

To keep airplane carriers fully manned 
and operating with the fleet 

To put vessels assigned to reserve in 
condition for active service 

To make foreign cr 
tional conditions war: 











lly manned 
ships 
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BATTLING INSIGNIA Mr. Doak Tells 
OF ARMY FLYERS 








commander and s and three at- 
tack squadrons, is attached to the 
Crockett, Galves- 
painted on 


Army post 


airplanes 
been adopted by the group and its 
as is the rule in the Army Air 


ith a legend in Latin which means 


teenth Attack Squadron, one of the 
units, is known by the skeleton and 
representation 
which dec- 


traditional 
of “Death, the Reaper,” 


widespread wings perched on a Lib- 
with a target background, 


A pair of dice prese 
nd Two of a lucky 
Seven throw, has been adopted as 
Ninetieth 
Squadron. 








hting ships and 





compatible 





maintenance 
and their operation in 
activities can be expanded for 





1 and trained as 


Policy for Personnel 





tandard and in s 


and operating policy 
systematic 


instruction 
To be libe 


len and perfect their professional 





reasonable 





shifting of person- 








Training of Reserves 


Corps person- 





to provide 
mobilization 








assignment 











igned them mobilization 
Y competition, 


and team- 








Base Station Policy 
and Shore Stations Policy: A sys- 


.. The 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 














on Tuesday 





was pho- 
Francisco Lajous 

midshipmen 
the Argentine training ship “Presidente 
Sarmiento.” 


graphed with Lt 





lises as interna-! 
it, thereby culti- 


Of Steady Gain in 


Labor Placements 


| , , ee 
‘President Commends Work 


Accomplished ‘by Newly 
Organized Federal Em.- 


| ployment Service 
| eee eneceeenemneenscnenibene 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lof the various State directors. 
| The number of cooperative offices as of | 
April 1 remains unchanged, and repre- 


sents 236 offices where cooperation on the 
part of the United States Employment 


Service is gratifyingly in evidence. Totals: | 


Federal and cooperative offices on April 
1, 1931, 279; July 31, 1931, 332. 

With reference to cooperative offices it 
{is pleasant to record that our efforts and 
; results in this direction are eminently sat- 

isfactory. 

Campaign Instituted 
| We have recently instituted an intensive 
campaign calling upon every citizen of 
our country to assist in the relief of the 


unemployment conditions obtaining among 


the veterans of our land. 

To this end we are working in close co- 
operation with the American Legion, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. While our 
enlarged plans in this direction are of 
comparatively recent origin, we are mak- 
ing marked progress because of the splen- 
did system of cooperation in operation 
between the United States Employment 
| Service and the veterans’ organizations 
referred to. 

We are doing everything possible to be 
of practical service to those men whose 
services were so invaluable to our country 


— to all the world. This is a most im- 


portant matter, and it is receiving the 
attention commensurate with its impor- 
tance 

Total employment placements from 
April 1 to July 31, 1931, 638,689. 


Further Extension Seen 


These figures are incomplete, due to the 
fact that full data have not been received 


for the month of July, but they are suf- | 


ficiently accurate to demonstrate the 
splendid work that this enlarged United 
States Employment Service is doing. It 
is but a beginning, and as the expansion 
increases so also will results increase 

With the splendid season of cooperation 
existing with State, city and civic free 
employment services, and with the equally 
splendid cooperation existing between the 
various veterans’ organizations, we confi- 
dently anticipate increasingly fine results 
as a consequence of our efforts in all 
States of the Union and in the District 
of Columbia 

The number of jobs that have been pro- 


vided for the unemployed would un-; 


coubtedly be considered formidable under 
any conditions, but when the economic de- 


pression through which we are passing is 
teken into consideration, a little reflection 


will illustrate not only the importance of 
this task, but the splendid results that 
have been attained. 


Obviously it is impossible to find jobs 
where jobs fail to exist, but the United 
States Employment Service, by combing 
the highways and byways, has succeeded 
in finding jobs for 281,769 unemployed from 
April 1 to July 31, 1931, with complete 
1eturns not yet available, and if there are 
other jobs to be had, this Service pro- 


poses to locate them. 


We are paving the way, on solid founda- 
tion, for real employment service that 


could not be obtained by any other means 
Total placements made by all Federa 


and. cooperative cmployment offices com-, 


bined: 638,689 


Despite the prevalent unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions we feel that our efforts 


} 


will have an appreciable effect upon the 
unemployment situation during the ap- 


proaching Winte1 


tem of outlying naval and commercial 
bases suitably distributed, developed, and 


defended, is one of the most important 


elements of national strength 


To maintain a system of naval districts 
organized for rapid expansion in war with 
inizations distinct from the ad- 


their or 
n istrative organizations of subordinate 
activities 








To retain for future use all stations now 
owned by the Navy that would be of use 


in the event of wan 


To maintain in operation the number 
of shore stations required to support the 


Navy in time of peace. 


To further the development of the Oahu 


and the Canal Zone stations 


To build the naval base on the Pacific 


coast in the San Francisco Bay area 


To encourage development of commer- 
cial facilities that would be useful to the 


Navy in time of war 
Communication Policies 


Communications policy: To maintain 
and operate a naval communication sys- 


tem based on the requirements of the fleet 
in wal 

To provide and operate direction-finder 
stations as required. 

To dev 
as may 


terests 






aid maritime and aviation in- 


To develop and maintain within the 
fleet the best forms of communications 


for battle efficiency. 


To cooperate with the radio and cable 
organizations of the United States and 


other countries and to safeguard the com- 
munication interests of the United States 
both public and private 

To provide and operate a network of 
ong-range radio stations for communi- 
ion with the fleet and merchant marine 
in any part of the world and direct with 
overseas possessions 





Inspection policy: To provide for the 


inspection of all offices, fleets, ships, sta- 
tions, and activities of the Navy 
To maintain under Executive authority 
the inspection system distinct from _ the 
Executive function 
Policy on Information 





Information policy: To acquire through 
naval agencies, and in cooperation with 
other departments of the Government ac- 
curate information pertainiag to the po- 
litical, military, naval, economic, and in- 
trial policies of our own_and foreign 


dus 
co 





intr 


To acquire and rapidly disseminate ap- 
propriate information of the enemy in 
time of war, recognizing the psychologi- 
cal value of information and its vital re- 


quirement for sound decision and action 
To select, analyze, and systematically 
preserve information for ready reference 


and for historical and indoctrinal pur- 


poses 


To disseminate appropriate information 


systematically throughout the Naval 
rvice 





To provide for protection against for- 


eign espionage and propaganda 





Publicity Policy: To furnish the pub- 
lic with full information of the Navy not 
incompatible with military secrecy, in- 
cluding its activities, at home and abroad, 
its educational features and its contribu- 


tions to science and industry. 
To recognize the great educational 


value of receiving and imparting infor- 
‘mation bearing on naval matters through 
the various appropriate public and pri-/| 


vate institutions of our country. 


p su@h radio communications 
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RARE BIRDS IN NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 





Underwood & Underwood 
With the completion of the new 
Bird House at the National Zoologi- 
cal Gardens in Washington, D. C., 
under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the captive colony 
has been increased by the addition of 
a number cf rare birds. Cuban fla- 
mingos, long of leg and brilliant of 
color, are shown above, while to the 
right is a specimen of an eagle from 
the wilds of Liberia, fierce enough to 
give battle to man and known to feed 
on wild monkeys. The National Zoo- 
logical Gardens are being expanded 
under the administration of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Bird 
House and the Reptile House, re- 
cently completed, have been con- 
structed on plans developed to create 
the best living conditions for wild life 
in captivity, with respect to control 
of temperature and reproduction of 
surroundings similating natural hab- 
itat. The numbers and varieties of 
specimens have been increased. 


Candy Importation 


From Russia Shows 
Inerea: 





Corrected Figures Reveal 
Confections Sent to Na- 
tion Rise in Value for Five 
Months’ Period 


Due to an omission of dates in a table, 
imports of candy into the United States 
from all countries and from Russia were 
erroneously reported to have decreased, 


comparing the first five months of 1931 


with the corresponding 1930 period, in an 
article in the United States Daily July 23 
Lased on figures of the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
Imports of candy from Russia,,as well as 
total imports from all countriés, showed 
an increase instead of a decrease 

The following correct information was 
revealed by the figures 

Imports from Russia rose 1,401,959 
pounds, with a gain in value of $130,705, 
while total imports rose 1.259,955 pounds, 
with an increase of $108,049 in value, com- 
paring the first five months of 1931 and 
1930. 

Total confectionery imports during the 
1930 period were 1,332,796 pounds, valued 


at $260,252, of which 140,710 pounds, worth 


$13,677, came from Russia. In the 1931 
months total imports were 2,592,751 


pounds, valued at $368,301, with Russia 
supplying 1,542,669 pounds, valued at 
$144,382. 


Germany ranked second to Russia this 
year in sending candy to this country. 
Last year Great Britain led and was fol- 
lowed by Czechoslovakia. Decreased ex- 
ports were shown this year by the United 


Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Austria, The 
Netherlands, and Mexico 


Farmers Are Repaying 
Borrowed Federal Funds 


Farmers have repaid $164,876.70 on the 
Federal drought loans made to them since 
last Summer, totaling about $48,00,000, 
according to a tabulation made available 
Aug. 4 at the Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the loan funds. The 


following information also was made avyail- 


able at the Department 

Advances were made to farmers from 
four funds. Last Fall, $230,917 was loaned 
from the remains of a previous drought 
loan fund, for use in sowing Fall pastures 
in areas where drougnt had destroyed the 
supply of livestock feed. Three other funds, 
one of $45,000,000, one of $20,000,000, and 


one of $2,000,000, were provided by Con- 


gress for loans in drought and storm areas. 
Of the repayments thus far, $48,345 ap- 
plied to loans from the Fall pasture fund 


and the remainder to loans from the other 
three funds. 


Arkansas, which took by far the largest 
amount of drought loans of any of the 
States, led also in repayments of loans 
from the three principal funds, the re- 
payments for this State being $28,845. In 


total repayments including the Fall pas- 


ture loans, Oklahoma led with $47,033, of 
which $33,662 were payments on pasture 
loans. 

Farmers of Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 


souri, and Texas also repaid more than 


$10,000 for each State 


Increased Straw Hat Duty 


Is Held Unconstitutional 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 4.—A proclama- 
tion issued by President Coolidge on Feb 
12, 1926, increasing the duty on men's 


sewed straw hats valued at $9.50 or less 
per dozen from 60 per cent ad valorem to 
80 per cent under paragraph 1406 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, was held unconstitu- 


tional in a decision announced here to- 


day by Judge Tilson in the United States 


Customs Court 

The claim of Harry Blandamer for the 
lower duty was upheld, the court holding 
that the President had no authority to 


change the’ phraseology of the paragraph. 
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e Oy er 1930 Brief Filed by Counsel for Philadelphia Oppos 
Of Suit Brought by Theater Owner 
The City of Philadelphia has the right 
to regulate 
siderations, the use by private persons of 
its streets and sidewalks, contended 
city with the Supreme Court of the United 


The statement filed by attorneys for the 


city Opposes review the court of 


Jury, said 
sons of national repuiation,” 
is explained 


was created 


Legislature 
of government 
Pennsylvania. 
government 

requires the approval of the Art Jury 
structures 


Pennsylvania 


corporation 


over, any highway” 
constructing 

the appellant, it is said, “planned to ercct 
construction \ 
canopy of heavy buildin 
material extending along the entire front 


or other public plac 


and began 
large and heavy 


Mr. Mires Resigns 
From Revenue: Post 


Ralph E. Smith Is Appointed 
Assistant Commissioner 


Resignation of 
Commissioner 
appointment 

Smith, of the General Counsel's office, 


his successor, announced Aug 


becomes effective Aug 
ment follows 

Acting Secretary of 
has announced the 


The announce 


resignation of Mr 


Saturday, 
Mires submitted 
the President in June, with 
be accepted as of 

in order that he might return to the 
tice of public accountancy 
ever, of the illness at that 
missioner Burnet, Mr 


remain at his post until Mr 


Mires’ resignation was expressed 





under date 
retary commended him for the loyal 


the Department. 

Mires has served 
Internal Revenue since January, 
was appointed Assistant 


As Assistant 
he ranked next to the Commissioner in t 
administrative 
affairs of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 

The Acting Secretary further announc: 


supervision 


the General 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, has been a 
pointed to succeed Mr 
to the Commissioner 
Nisconsin, and a graduate of 
and Law 
University 
engaged in the general practice of law at 
From 1911 to 
three- years 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Control 
having charge of penal and charitable in 
1925 he was 
special attorney in the General Counsel's 
office and assigned to the Civil 
In November, 1930, he was appointed head 
of that Division. 


Smith is a 





a member 


appointed 





ty Claims Authority to Regulate 
Use of Sidewalks by Private Interests 


Review 





of the building for a distance of 91 feet 
almost completely covering the sidewalk 
thereon, and acting as a canopy over the 
entrances and exits to the theater build- 
ing.’ 

No permit having been applied for, the 
Art Jury ordered the construction to be 
removed after it was partially completed, 
according to the brief rhe theater owner 
then sought to enjoin the members of the 
jury from interfering with the completion 
ot the canopy, or marquee. Denial of an 
injunction was upheld by the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, and the theate: 
owner has appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


Counsel for the city argue that there 
is no jurisdiction in the court to review 
the case, since it is claimed not to involve 
the taking of private property, but merely 
the regulation of the city streets and 


their use by private person 

The statement opposing jurisdiction was 
filed in the case of Walnut and Quince 
Streets Corporation v. Mills, etc., et al., 
No. 105, by Augustus Trask Ashton, City 
Solicitor, and T. B. K. Ringe, G. Coe Far- 
rier and Ernest Lowengrund, Assistant City 
Solicitors 


Decision on Tariff 
Ruling Is Deferred 


Conference Held on Classifying 
Ammonia Sulphate 


Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, at a 
conference Aug. 4 with the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Seymour Lowman 
oppesed an effort the Senator attributed 
to the Steel and Iron Institute to have 
he antidumping section of the tariff law 
apply to imports of sulphate of ammonia, 
i coke by-product, constituting a mixture 
in fertilizer ior cotton and other commod- 


it 


Mr. Harris stated that the Treasury offi- 


cial only agreed to reach a_ decision 
within two month and would not say 
definitely whether they would reduce the 


bond required in such transaction 





Senator Harris submitted to Assistant 
secretary Lowman a letter of protest from 


Mell R. Wilkinson, of the Ashcroft-Wil- 
Kinson Co. ci Atlanta, Ga. The Senator's 
etter to Secretary Lowman, dated Aug. 3, 


ollows in full text 





“It is all the farm can do to pay for 
e fertilizer at the present prices, and it 
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Textile Industry : 


Provides Fourth 
Of World Trade 


Position,.of Manufacture Is 
Basic in 20 Countries, 
Federal Specialist Finds 
In Survey 


A four-year study of foreign countries 
warrants the conclusion that textiles have 
reached the point in the world economic 
structure where they constitute about one- 
fourth of the international commodity 
movement and there is no sign of imme- 
diate recessi@n in this ratio according to 
a statement by Hiram T. Nones, Trade 
Commissioner, and made public Aug. 4 by 
the Department of Commerce. j 

Mr. Nones has surveyed conditions in 
20 foreign countries and in each of them, 
he reported, textiles constituted a basic 
or key industry. The economic depres- 
sion obviously has curtailed business in 
this line as in all others but Mr. Nones, 
in conferring with Department officials, 
felt that the trends are so definitely es- 
tablished that the same lines of trade will 
be followed in the revival gs at present. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Role of Textiles Cited 

The oo role which textiles play 
in world edOnomics is pointed out by 
American Trade Commissioner Hiram T. 
Nones who has just returned to the 
United States after a four-year study of 
world markets for American goods. 
goods 

A large part of the study was devoted 
to ascertaining the possibility of further- 
ing sales of American textiles, textile 
fibers and wearing apparel and particular 
effort along this line was made in Egypt, 
Svria, Palestine, Australia, New Zealand, 
Scuth Africa and the Philippine Islands. 
In addition visits were made to various 
other countries, including East Africa, 
\India, the Malay States, Hong Kong, 
American products into Australia, in- 

Under normal conditions, Trade Com- 
missioner Nones points out, the foreign 
‘trade of the United States in textiles con- 
| stitutes approximately one-quarter of our 
international business and this same pro- 
portion applies to the majority of the 
| countries studied. In some of them, no- 
|tably Japan and Australia, textiles are 
relatively more important than in the 
United States. Production of silk and silk 
cloth have been activities of outstanding 
j importance jn Japan for centuries, 
| BB nsce Cotton Trade 


Since the r Japan has become one of 
| the world’s atest manutacturers of cot- 
ton yarn and cotton cloth and the effi- 
ciency of its cotton industry is second to 
‘none. Japanese exports of cotton goods 
to Oriental countries have been responsi- 
ble in a large measure for the decline of 
Great Britain's export trade in that part 
{of the world. Within the last decade 
Japan has become an important producer 
of rayon and it is probable that this new- 
est textile product will eventually become 
as important as either silk or cotton in 
Japanese industry. 

Referring to China, the trade commis- 
sioner reveals that there are now about 
1130 mills in that country making cotton 
goods of which number Japanese own 
about one-half. Although these mills do 
| not go very far in supplying China's huge 
demand for cotton goods, they do, how- 
ever, provide the nucleus of a domestic 
textile industry which the new Chinese 
tariff passed this year is expected to 
foster, 





Trade of Philippines 


In connection with the Philippines, 
Nones states that United States exporters 
hold an advantageous position, trade be- 
tween the two countries being free from 
tariff barriers. Despite the tariff, how- 
ever, the products of Japan, China, Eng- 
land and other countries find a con- 
siderable market, particularly in textiles, 

Cotton mills in India have felt the com- 
petition of Japanese and British cotton 
goods and recently the Government im- 
posed a high tariff on the types usually 
supplied by Japanese mills. India, like 
Chima will undoubtedly provide in the 
future an enormous market for foreign 
products but at present the purchasing 
power of the masses is low. Imports of 
American products in to Australia, m- 
cluding of course textiles, have been badly 
hit by the severe depression through 
which that country is passing. The Com- 
moywealth was formerly an outstanding 
market for all types of*American mer- 
chandise from automobiles to silk hosiery, 

Markets in Africa 


The Union of South Africa affords one 
of the bes foreign markets for such 
American textile items as denims and 
printed blue drills, both of which are used 
for the manufacture of work-clothing prin- 
cipally in the mines. In 1930 the Union 
displaced Australia as the largest overseas 
outlet for American silk hosiery. British 
goods enjoy a preferential tariff in this 
market ranging from 2', to 5 per cent. 

While New Zealand grants a marked 
preference to the products of the mother 
country, nevertheless there is a good mar- 
ket for distinctly American merchandise, 
in which class silk hosiery is included. 

Referring to Egypt and Syria, Trade 
Commissioner Nones declares that the ad- 
vent of ngs a out and the motor 








truck is pr 1, an outstanding factor in 
the econom advancement of these two 
countries and in creating a demand for 
numerous products of the western world, 
is out of proportion to what the farmers’ 
products sell for. If anything is done to 
increase the price, it will make the buying 
of fertilizer by the farmers prohibitive, 
I sincerely hope nothing may be done.” 
The Senator said that the Iron and 
Stee! Institute is affiliated with the United 
States Steel Corporation and wants the 
delay in the matier. He said the cotton 
people want immediate action, to keep 
ulphate of ammonia on the free list, and 
that the uncertainty now is costing the 
farmers of the South millions of dollars. 
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World Congress \N ew York Expands | 


’ | Milk Consumption. 

Called to Discuss. ie ee. 

e ° \Survey Shows Each Resident 
Lighting Systems 


| Now Consumes Nearly One ¢ | 
| Pint Every Day 
Science of Ilumination to) 
Be Subject at Conference 
In England of Engineers 
From Many Countries 


Average per capita consumption of milk+ 
in New York City was found to be .98 
| pint per day, according to a survey made 
|recently by the New York City Depart- 
ment of Public Health. The results in-| 
dicated a marked increase in the per 
| capita consumption in New York City 
; over that during the period from 1910-14) 
!when consumption stood at .55 pint, as 


The science of illumination in every) wel] as that for 1926 when the figure was 


Study of Waste 
Gases Leads to | 


Rich By-product 


Pacific Experiment Station 
Research to Eliminate Sul- | 
phur Fumes Brought Dis- | 
covery of New Chemicals 





aa 
By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H. Emery | 


country of the world will be discussed in| 


September in Great Britain, where the! 


International Commission on Illumination, 
to comprise an unparalleled gathering of 
lighting experts and engineers from all 
the world, is scheduled to meet, according | 
to an article in a recent issue of the “Com- 
mercial Standards Monthly,” published by 
the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The article follows 
in full text: 

The regular triennial session of the In- 
ternational Commission on Illumination 
scheduled to be held in Great Britain in 
September, 1931, is to be made the occa- 
sion of an unparalleled gathering of light- 
ing experts and engineers from all the 
world, acording to plans announced by the 
British National Committee on Illumina- 
tion. & 

To Meet at Cambridge | 

The formal sessions of the Commission 
are to be at the University of Cambridge, 
but preceding them there will be held a 
peripatetic International Congress which | 
will include a large part of England and 
Scotland in its itinerary. 

This will give visitors an opportunity to 
observe the development of lighting and 
electric service in Great Britain, and at 
the same time will bring to British indus- 
trial and commercial centers messages 
from some of the world’s outstanding au- 
thorities on lighting. 

Registration for the International Con-| 

ess will take place in London on the 

rst three days of September, during 
which time a reception will be held and 
visits made to places of technical interest. 
The first session will be held Sept. 4 in 
Glasgow. Meetings and visits to points 
of interest will follow in Edinburgh on 
Sept. 6, 7, and 8; Sheffield, Sept. 9 and 10; 
Birmingham, Sept. 11 and 12; while on 
Sept. 13 a tour will be made from Birming- 
ham to Cambridge. 

The various technical meetings and 
plenary session of the International Com- 
mission on Illumination will be held at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Sept. 14 to 
19, inclusive. | 

The dates have been chosen to enable 
the delegates to attend the three-day cel- 
ebration in London of the Faraday Cen- 
tennia!l, immediately following the Com- 
mission sessions. The centennial includes 
a meeting of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers and will be followed in turm by 
the annual meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

Subjects for the Congress 

The following general topics have been 
designated for discussion at the congress 
sessions on lighting practice: Factory 
lighting, office lighting, home lighting, 
lighting for aviation, lighthouses and light 
buoys, street lighting, traffic signals and 
motor vehicle lighting, floodlighting, ar- 
chitectural lighting, natural lighting, mine 


.80 pint. 


Reports from 13,000 families were ob- 
tained. Families having one or two chil- 


dren under six years of age and which | 


average five or less in number of indi- 
viduals per household Were found to be 
consuming about 1 pint of milk per per- 
son, while those having four or five chil- 
dren per family and which average in 
number of individuals per household eight 
or more, were found to be consuming 
about 1/5 pint less per day per person. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the 13,000 fam- 
ilies bought milk in loose form.—Issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Public Health Work 
Laying More Stress 
On Personal Hygiene 


Tendency to Shift From En- 
vironmental to Individual 
Objective Is Noted by 
Federal Service 


| Station Is Organized 
| The Pacific Experiment Station was | 


| were secured sufficient to more than pay | 


After more than half a century of deal-,| 


lic health activities throughout the world 
are tending now to be concernéd more 
with the individual, it was stated orally 
Aug. 4 at the United States Public Health 


Service. 


This gradual change from environmental 
sanitation to personal hygiene is being 
made possible by the results already 
achieved by public health workers in 
improving environmental conditions which 


cause the existence and the spread of dis- 


ease, it was explained. 

With sanitary and healthful conditions 
more or less improved, it is now becoming 
practical to pay greater attention to the 
individual, whereas, years ago, when pub- 
lic health work was little recognized or 
known, attention to individual hygiene 
would ,|have been a waste of time, accord- 
ing to the statement. Additional informa- 
tion made available follows: 

Widespread Health Codes 


The first aim of public health activities 
everywhere has been to achieve sanitary 
and healthful conditions under’ which 
people may live. In some countries, this 
aim has been more completely realized than 
in others. 


For instance, in the United States, prac- 
ticaly every community or government, 


ing with the environment of people, pub-' Experiment Station realized the impor- 


Chief Engineer and Assistant to Chief Engi- | 
neer, Division of Experiment Stations, 
United States Bureau of Mines 


Most ores contain sulphur which is re- 
leased from the metal during the smelt- 
|ing operation as the oxide, sulphur 
dioxide, a gas of extremely penetrating 
and irritating properties, even in great!) 
dilution. Certain harmful fumes, such as 
those from arsenic, are also produced. 
Twenty years agO many complaints and 
lawsuits were being brought against the} 
smelters by the farmers on the surround- 
ing land because of damage to their crops, 
and stock from such gases and fumes dis- 
|charged from the treatment plants. 





organized ®% obtain a solution to this; 
problem. The success of its program is 
evidenced by the present lack of notable 
difficulty of this kind. Its results, how- | 
ever, were not entirely humanitarian, for. 
by the methods developed, by-products | 


periment Station. 


for the additional treatment. As an im- 
mediate result, one of the biggest smelters 
in the west promptly installed a plant 
to make sulphuric acid from the objec- 
tionable sulphur dioxide gas. An im- 
mense installation of Cottrell electrical | 
precipitators was added to catch the fume | 
and dust, from which valuable materials, | 
such as arsenic, were recovered. i 


Even in these early days, the | 


To Check Moths in 


tance of fundamentals, and the attack on | 
this problem was from such a viewpoint. ' 
The behavior of important metallic ores 
during roasting was determined, includ- 
ing many of the more abstract properties | 
previously discussed, in order to find the 
smelting conditions under which the pro- 
duction of objectionable fumes might be 
controlled. All of such data contributed | 
to the final, practical results which are 
well known today. | 


The foregoing is typical of the work 
which the Pacific Experiment Station has 
accomplished. Other important investi- 
gations have included a study of &nhy- 
drous aluminum chloride, the metallurgy 
of quicksilver, the fundamental physics 
and chemistry of the chloride volatiliza- 
tion process, the critical study of equilibria 
inthe various iron-oxide systems, the 
production of plastic magnesia from crys- 
talline magnesite (previously amorphous 
material had been considered necessary), 
purification of copper solutions, the fun- 
damentals of the ferric sulphate-sulphuric 
acid process for extraction of copper from 


Department of Agriculture 
Offers Suggestions for 
Control of Pests in the 
Coverings of Furniture 





The discovery that moths have gotten 
| into an upholstered chair or couch is most 
‘distressing to the housewife. When such 
pieces of furniture are upholstered with 
woolen fabrics, such as wool tapestries and 
|mohairs, moths attack them readily. 
Sometimes the pests do not make their 
' presence evident for many months, until 
the damage is serious. 

There seems to be no reason why this 
{should happen, or whs¢ woolen furniture 
covers cannot be maintained in good con- 
dition indefinitely, so far as moth dam- 
age is concerned, according to the Bureau 
of Entomology of the Department of Ag- 
low-grade ores (the Southwest Experi- riculture. Owners need only follow intel- 
ment Station, Tucson, Ariz., worked on) ligently the suggestions for control that 
the engineering phase), acid extraction of | appear in Farmers’ Bulletin 1655-F, The 
alumina: from clay, alunite and other!Control of Moths in Upholstered Furni- 
alumindus material, the time of passage | ture. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1931— Ghe Guited States Daily — ve 


Woolen Upholstery chairma 


‘ ; 7 articles rough r vy ki ‘ st of the 
lighting, museum lighting, laboratory | jocal or otherwise, has its own sanitary ©! Particles through rotary kilns, etc. | Two species of moths cause mos 
; } . eee 7 ” . ’ aa . h, are 
technique, and lighting-service bureaus./ and health laws. These measures protect; Establishes I trouble. One or the etme, or both, | 
The national committees which consti-| people against the unhealthful conditions, : whamenegreuic |present in practically every household, 


tute the Commission have been asked to 
Obtain papers of international interest on | 
these subjects. 

The United States national committee 
of the International Commission has been 
charged with the responsibility for man- 
agement and direction of four important 
divisions of the Commission's activities. 
These are: Motor vehicle lighting, factory 
and school lighting, aviation lighting, and 
applied lighting practice in fields not oth- 
erwise specifically assigned. 

The need for agreement on some essen- 
tial features of aviation lighting has al- 
ready resulted in preliminary méetings 
abroad under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Commission, and the forthcm- 
ing meetings will undoubtedly bring to- | 
gether important specialists in this newer | 
field of lighting. 

Special attention will also be given to} 
methods which have been found useful in 
showing the public how to use light ef-| 
fectively. 

Members of engineering societies and 
others interested in the science and art 
of illumination are eligible to attend the 
international congress. Those interested 
may obtain full information by application 
to the assistant secretary of the Illuminat- 
ing Society, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, | 
New York, N. Y. 


History of the Commission 

The International Commission on Illu- 
mination in its present form dates from, 
1913, but is a continuation of the Inter- 
national Photometric Commission created | 
by an international congress of the gas 
industry held in Paris in 1900. 

The Photometric Commission was set up 
to standardize the methods used in meas- 
uring the light from incandescent gas 
manties. It held three sessions at Zurich 
in 1903, 1907, and 1911, and made notable 
progress on the technical problems of pho- 
tometry. \ 

In particular it stimulated comparisons 
of the standards of candlepower used in 
different countries, and thus helped in 
bringing about agreement on a single unit 
of light to be used in Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, beginning 
in 1909. This unit is still used under the 


| control 


such as unsanitary water or milk supplies, 
which might cause disease to spread. 
Because of such protective regulations 
as are in force in many sections of the 
United States, it consequently is. possible 


for public health authorities to pay more! 
For” 


attention to the people themselves. 
instance, public health workers now are 
studying more the actual causes and ef- 
fects of various diseases within human be- 
ings and, in many cases, are recommend- 
ing to the individual the various measures 
which he, personally, may take either to 
prevent or to control certain diseases 
which may affect him. 
Administration of Serums 


The administration of serums to pre- 
vent the individual from catching com- 
municable djseases from other persons is 
another example of health work with in- 
dividuals. , 

Education will always be important 
from the standpoint of public health. 

The tendency of public health activi- 
ties to shift from an environmental to an 
individual objective, is noticeable in public 
health work generally in most of the 
world. It is a step forward. It signifies 
that man is beginning to realize and to 
the conditions under which he 
lives. It means that sonie countries have 
been sufficiently far sighted to pass prac- 
tical and necessary health legislation and 
then to enforce such legislation. 


Excessive Water Is Found 
In Cargo of Dried Apples 
Ten cents a pound for water is more 
than consumers should pay, even under 


drought .conditions, says J. J. McManus, 
Chief of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 


| ministration’s Savannah (Ga.) station. 


Mr. McManus’ attention was drawn to 
this unusual price for water 
Farmington ‘Ark.) company shipped some 
dried apples to dealers in Columbus, Ga 
The Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion charged that the apples were adul- 
terated with water. In fact, they con- 


| 


The Pacific Experiment Station of the | regardless of the section of the country. 
United States Bureau of Mines was es- |The adult moths or millers do not eat the 
tablished as a smelter-fume laboratory|frbric. They simply seek a safe, dark 
early in 1911, Its first home was in the| place to deposit their eggs, so that the 
new Custom House Building, San Fran- | hatching larvae will have a good supply 
cisco, Calif., with a small laboratory in| of suitable food. Moth larvae do not feed 
the adjacent old Appraiser’s Building.! upon material of vegetable origin. Conse- 
These quarters were turned over to the| quently they do noi eat linen, cotton, or 
petroleum work of the United States Bu- rayon goods, wrapping paper, or vegetable 
reau of Mines when the metallurgical re- 'fibers. They seldom injure natural silk, 
search was moved to the Palace of Mines | although this is not of vegetable origin. 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, held | Life Cycle Varies 
in San Francisco in 1915. After the ex-| ‘The life cycle of a moth, from egg to 
position, in the Fall of 1915 and the Spring! aduit, may range from 55 days to several 
of 1916, the Pacific Experiment Station | years, all spent, it may happen, within the 
moved its headquarters to a suite of rooms|¢overs of an upholstered chair. The 
in the new mining building (figure 4) on) jarvae feed upon the woolen fibers in 
the campus of the University of Cali-| covers, the feathers in cushions and pads, 


fornia at Berkeley, in which it is still| and to a limited degree on hair fillings. 
quartered. 


For the first five years of its existence, | 
the Pacific Experiment Station devoted 
its entire energies to the problem of elimi- 
nation through utilization of obnoxious face of woolen covers, or get under the 
smelter fumes. This suggested the next) surface and eat the woolen threads so 
problem undertaken—namely, the recovery| that tufts of pile fall out when the piece 
of the mercury fumes being lost in the!is brushed. If a cotton batting padding 
exit gases from quicksilver plants—which | under the outer cover is put on properly, 
in turn led into a study of the general| and without any breaks, the moths rarely 
metallurgy of quicksilver, a problem on|injure more than the woolen surface 
which this station has worked intermit-: covering. 


padding, burlap, cotton and linen covers, 
Spanish moss, flax straw or tow, palm 
fiber, or sa moss. They feed on the sur- 


| tently as occasion demanded. For a period| The problem of moths in upholstered 


of a few years the personnel of the sta-| furniture can be solved for all practical 
tion studied a number of miscellaneous | purposes, from the very start, by the use 
problems, previously mentioned. Through) of covers of leather, silk, cotton, linen or 
all this time, however, the fundamental! rayon, or brocades and tapestries combin- 
behind various investigations being con-| ing these fibers. Leading manufacturers 
ducted at other stations were being re-|of mohair fabrics are now treating their 
fered to Berkeley, until in 1923 and 1924' product with solutions said to render the 


| this type of work gradually crowded out fabric so treated immune to attack by 


| 


when a| 


tained excess water to the amount of 400} 


name “International Candle.” | pounds. — 
The meeting of 1913 at Berlin, at which! Early in February the District Court 
the organization was changed to the pres- ,0f the United States for the Columbus | 


ent form, made the scope of the Commis- 
sion, broader in two ways. In the first 
place it took in electrical organizations in 
addition to the gas associations, and in 
the second place it turned the activities 
of the Commission toward the study and 
promotion of the use of light rather than 
merely its production and measurement. 
The fulfillment of these plans was natu- 
rally delayed by the war, but the work 
of the Commission was revived at a meet- 
ing in Paris in 1921, and has been suc- 
cessively enlarged at other sessions held 


division of the middle district of Georgia 


ordered the condemnation and forfeiture 
of 342 cases of these apples. Each case 
contained 25 pounds, or 8,500 pounds in 
all. The dried apples were offered to the 
public at about 10 cents per pound. Had 
the company been allowed to sell these 
apples, it would have profited on the sale 
of 400 pounds of water. 

According to the Federal food stand- 
ards, dried apples should not contain 
more than 24 per cent water—but thesc 


13. 


apples contained 28.6 per cent. They were, | 


in Geneva (1924), Bellagio, Italy (1927), then, adulterated under the meaning of 
andn in the United States in 1928. the national pure food laws. Mr. Mc- 
Plan Developed in 1928 |Manus reports that he had information 

The plan of having a general congress that this shipper buys dried apples in 
on illumination to supplement the more small lots from farmers in his vicinity. 
technical sessions of the Cdémmission was 45 4elivered by the farmers, the fruit 
inaugurated in 1928. Delegates from | Ueaey contains less than 20 per cent 


countries were taken on a tour of inspec- 
tion including all the larger cities from 
Boston to Chicago, and then attended the 
convention of the Illuminating Society at 


fectly wholesome as food and contained 


{no ingriedents deleterious to health, they 


Toronto. Sessions of the Commission it-| Violated the Food and Drugs Act since 
self were held at Saranac Inn. N. Y. they contained excess water and were! 
While exchange of information regard- shipped in interstate commerce.—lIssued | 


ing the science and art of illumination 
is now emphasized as the primary ob- 
ject of the Commission, some very im- 
portant standardization projects are still 
before it. For example, at the 1931 Cam- 
bridge session it will consider the status 
of photometric standards and methods 
and the establishment of international 
standards for lamp bases and sockets. 

On the former project this Commission 
is collaborating with the International 
Committee of Weights and Measures and 
several national standardizing laboratories 
in the hope of removing very serious dis- 
crepancies which now exist in the rating 
ot lamps in different countries, and also 
of securing the use of a single unit of 
candlerower throughout the world. 

On the question of bases and sockets 
it is acting jointly with the Internationa! 
Electrotechnical Commission. Two general | 


by the Department of Agriculture. 


types of bases (bayonet and Edison screw) 
are used and will continue in use, but it is 
hoped to obtain uniformity in the essential 
dimensions of each type. 

The eountries represented by national 
committees in the International Commis- 
sion are Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United States of America. 
Poland has also applied for admission to 
the Commission. The United States Na- 
tional Committee is made up of repre- 
sentatives from the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the National Electric 
Light Association, the American Physical 


Society, the Optical Society of America,} story of a capable but careless miner, who 
j later, converted to carefulness, takes the! 


and the National Bureau of Standards. 


‘and the general public 


While the seized dried apples were per- | 4 week, however, vacated the stay order 


‘and the station was commanded to cease 


all other investigations. 


This*is the second part of an article 
discussing the activities of the Pacific 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif., 
of the National Bureau of Mines. The 
article is the fourth in a series re- 
viewing the research work conducted 
at the various experiment stations of 
the Bureau of Mines, 11 in number 
situated in as many localities over the 
United States. A fifth article will ap- 
pear in a subsequent issue. 


moths. It is possible when buying furni- 
ture with woolen covers to select only such 
pieces as have covers that have been 
| treated at the factory. Some of these carry 
guarantees of immunity for several years. 
None of them give permanent protection. 


Fumigation Suggested 

Some furniture dealers and warehouse- 
men fumigate furnitute to assure the 
| buyer that no moth infestation is present 
|when the article is sent to his home. 
'If a house is thought to be generally 
| infested, it is wise to have it fumigated 
'as a whole to protect furniture and all 
| susceptible furnishings. Fumigation 
should be bY a professional or thoroughly 
experienced person. 

Judicious use of slip covers will reduce 
injury by moths but unwise use favors 





Court Defers Hearing 
On Broadcasters Appeal 


Oral arguments on the application of | 
Norman Baker, of Muscatine, Iowa, for a 





| They do not eat cotton batting used for | 
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The United States Bureau of Mines conducts investigations of fundamental metallic constants at its Pacific Ex- 


The station is quartered in the Mining Building of the University of California at Berkeley, 
Calif., which cooperates in the research work. This is one of 11 experim LU ¢ 
ducted in localities over the United States, each applying its investigation to matters of economic importance to 
the section of the Nation in which located. 


ent stations of the Bureau of Mines, con- 


Fumigation Advised |War Veterans Are Asked to Moderate 


Avrnontzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Henrern, Betne 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED Statss Dally 
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of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
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Wheeler, Thos. L. What readers want to know 
242 p., illus. Huntington, Ind., Ind. farmer's 
guide, 1931. 31-13312 

Wright, Richardson L. The bed-book of travel. 


306 p. Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 1931 
| 31-13199 
Amer. soc. for study of disorders of speech. 


| Edge, Wm. L. 


; | 1930 
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Their Requests for Government Aid ' 





Excessive Bounties Will Hurt Business 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
cause Government and our citizens in so, and in addition give him hospitalization 


far as their 
synonymous, 

The Government is expending a million 
dollars a year to take care of service men 


welfare 


is concerned are, of untold value. 


No group of individuals 
in the entire history of the world has 
been given the governmental benefits al- 
ready given to the veterans of the World 


and their dependents, and with a Treas-, War. 


ury @eficit facing us I do not see how it 
can expend much more without placing 


Amount Required 


an undue burden on the coming genera- To Finance Bonus 


tion that had nothing to do with starting 
the war, nothing to do with fighting it 


They have been given benefits never 


but are going to be asked to pay the bills; given to those who fought in the Civil 
caused by the action of their predecessors or Spanish-American wars until long after 


who entered the war. 


the close of those wars. It is not my busi- 


It is perfectly natural that any man|ness to say what should or should not be 
or woman who thought themselves injured | done in future legislation. That is a mat- 
in the World War should deem that their| ter to be decided by the entire Congress, 
services were most important and their| but there are none of us who should not 
injuries the most to be considered. That | have individual views in any governmental 
is human nature., There must be, how-| matter, including the matter of veterans 


ever, a combined judgment of service men 
and women that can overlook selfish in- 
terest and take into consideration the 
joint good of all our citizens, including 
former-service persons. 


This Government has been the most 
liberal of any in the history of the world 
for the disabled. It pays the highest dis- 
ability compensation of any country, the 
most liberal pensions of any country, gives 
the greatest preference in civil service 
governmental positions, furnishes the best 
hospitals, the best medical care, and has 
been the most sympathetic. 

It seems to me that it is time we rec- 
ognize that, due to the present depression 
and the consequent lower cost of living, 
that the money value of the compensation 


;and pensions received by service men and 


| certificates, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


;}your attention may 


| 


rary i i | injury by surface feeding. However, if the 
temporary injunction against the Com- |! Jury by suri f er, 
missioners of the Federal Radio Commis- ; covers are removed ematenaly a Pad 
sion, growing out of the removal of Sta-|Summer and if the pile is _ brushe 


thoroughly or otherwise cleaned to dis- 
lodge or kill moths working in it, the 
slip cover is a protection. Most important 
in preventing the development of surface 
feeding is frequent brushing and treat- 
ment with vacuum. If furniture covers 
are not moth-proofed the housewife 
should go over them at least once a week 
to dislodge and crush eggs and kill young 
larvae of the moth. This’ careful atten- 
tion will prevent surface feeding. 

Further information on the chemicals 
used for fumigation treatment, and on 
the method of applying moth-proofing so- 
lutions is given in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1655-F, The Control of Moths in Uphol- 
stered Furniture, by Dr. E. A. Back, and 
Dr. R. T. Cotton. This publication may 
be obtained free, while the supply lasts, 
by writing to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


tion KTNT, of Muscatine, from the air, 
were deferred one week by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia on Aug. 
The action was taken on motion of 
cpunsel for Mr. Baker, in which the court 
cpneurred because of a crowded docket. 
The station was removed from the air 
V the Commission in June because of al- 
leged failure to serve the public interest. | 
An appeal was taken to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, which 
at the same time issued a stay order per- 
mitting the station to operate during the 
pendency of its appeal. The court within 


operation. The appeal to the Supreme 
Court, in a case in equity, seeks reinstate- 


ment of the station during the pendency 
of its appeal. 


Federal Film Depicts Need 
Of Safety in Coal Mines | 


The vital need for the exercise of safe 
measures in coal mining is emphasized in 
a four-reel motion picture entitled, “When 
a Man's a Miner,” which may be obtained 
from the educational film library of the 
Bureau of Mines. The film presents 
numerous scenes depicting in most realis- 
tic manner the operation of a large mod- 
ern coal mine. The film has been given 
a human setting which adds greatly to its 
interest, both for the mining industry 


leadership in saving the lives of his fel- 
low miners entombed following an explo- 
sion. A Bureau of Mines rescue team is 
shown in action. 


room should be of special value to students 
taking mining courses, while it also pre- 
sents a graphic picture of coal-mining 
operations which should be of real inter- 
est to the general student. 

This film, numbered 103, and numerous 
other educational motion picture films 
may be obtained for exhibition from the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. No charge is made for the use of the 
film, although the exhibitor is asked to 
pay transportation charges.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


The action of the film hinges on the, 


| 
| 


women has without operation of law in- 
creased at least 25 per cent since 1929. 
In other words, every person receiving 
money from the Government can buy 25 
per cent more food, clothing, housing and 


compensation. 


Having been Chairman of the Veterans’ 
Committee for many years, I have those 
views and do not hesitate to express them. 
I am convinced, for instance, that it 
avould be an impossibility to finance the 
complete payment of adjusted compen- 
sation or the bonus at the present time. 
If that were done it would require a 
total expenditure by the Government of 
$5,086,000,000. If governmental bonds to 
that amount are sold it will take so much 
of the available private capital of the 
United States that the Government, 
States, municipalities and private indi- 
viduals will not be able to secure funds 
for private enterprises, and this country 
will recover from the economic depres- 


sion only from private enterprise, and 
not by a governmental dole. 
By that I do not mean that it will 


not be necessary for the Government and 
States to take such action as will see to 
it that our people have food to eat and 


other necessities and luxuries with what| Clothes to wear if the depression con- 


he receives from the Government than he tinues. 


could a year and a half ago. 


Tells of Benefits 
Received by lowa 


It might be well for those of you in 
Iowa to know what you are receiving. 

In the first place you have 78.970 bonus 
worth at date of maturity 
$73,021,766, which means that within 20 
years after the passage of that law the 
Government will pay into this State that 
$73,000,000. 


Iowa has living veterans and depend- 
ents, or dependents of deceased veterans 
with home addresses in Iowa, receiving 
monthly payments from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, classified by type of disabil- 
ity as follows: 

Death compensation — Widows, 
children, 459; parents, 1.266; disability 
compensation, 4.334; disability allowance, 
4,180; emergency officers’ retirement pay, 
40; term and automatic insurance—living 


veterans, 194; beneficiaries of deceased 
veterans (number of deceased veterans) 
3,494. 

The fact that these figures are called to 


be unpopular with 
some veterans, but facts cannot be ignored 
by the American Legiog any more than 
they can be ignored b¥ a governmental 
agency, and I do not believe that the 
Legion or any other responsible organiza- 
tion desires to take any action except on 
the presentation of facts. 


| 


I can not help but believe, how- 
ever, that it would be better to give them 
work than to adopt the British system 
which has almost financially incapaci- 
tated that historic country. 

If my premises are sound, and at least 
I know the figures are accurate, it is 
time for you responsible Legionnaires 
who, together with your children must 
pay a large percentage of required taxa- 


tion, to consider seriously every propo- 
Sition which asks something from the 
Government. The Legion primarily was 


| organized to secure fair treatment for the 


Fruit Juices May Lead 


293; | 


It should never be forgotten that pen- | 


sions have been granted to World War vet- 
erans which in the event of total disabil- 
ity from any cause—automobile accident 
or disease not incurred in the World War 
—will pay to each veteran $40 per month, 


disabled, and its aims ought never to be 
forgotten. 


As California By-product 


Fruit juices may take the lead as a by- 
product of California orchards, in the 
epinion of G. L. Marsh, laboratory assis- 
tant, and M. A. Joslyn, graduate student, 
in the University of California fruit prod- 
ucts division of the College of Agriculture 


n Johnson, of House Veterans’ Committee, Says | 


| 


| 


The investigators believe “that the pre- | 


servation of fruit juices, especially citrus 
juices, by freezing will shortly develop into 
a leading industry in California 
mercial development of the preservation 
of avocado pulp and persimmon pulp by 
freezing is rapidly increasing in Califor- 
hia. 
fruits such as apricots and peaches has 


Com- 


The syrup pack method of packing, 


not solved all of the difficulties; neverthe- | 


less, a fairly satisfactory product for a 
frozen dessert can be packed.’—IJssued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Factors Causing Staleness in Bread 
Are Studied by Federal Scientists 


Application of Heat Found to' Restore Freshness Tempo- 
rarily, Says Agriculture Department 


Fresh bread won’t stay fresh. This fact 


costs the bakers of the country millions | 


of dollars annually and creates a problem 
which has #attracted the 
chemists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Bread is considered by the baking trade 
to be stale the second day after baking, 


jalthough some authorities contend that 


The showing of this picture in the class: 


‘temporarily. 


it starts to become stale as 
has cooled. 

“The exact changes that take place when 
bread becomes Stale are not clearly under- 
stood,” says L. H. Bailey, of the Food 
Research Division. “One theory is that 
much of the moisture contained in bread 
is held by the starch which has been gela- 
tinized in the baking.. As the bread cools, 
the starch given up some of its moisture 
which is absorbed by some of the other 
constituents, especially the coagulated 
gluten of the crumb. As this takes place 
the crust changes from a harsh, brittle 
material to a soft, pliable one. The orumb 
increases in firmness, loses its tough, elas- 
tic property, and becomes crumbly.” 
Chsmists find that heat applied to bread 

this condition restores its freshness 
The bread will again become 


soon at it 


in 


attention of, 


Stale upon standing, and once more re- 


turn to the fresh condition when reheated 
Other investigators have found that this 
process may be repeated as many as seven 
times before the bread loses so much of 
its moisture that it cannot be continued. 


Home-made bread often contains either 
mashed potato or the water in which the 
potatoes were boiled. It is claimed that 
this makes a moist bread that keeps well. 
With 3 per cent potato flour the bread 
was found to retain moisture slightly 
better than that made without the potato 
flour. 

A preliminary study has been made of 
the influence of the use of certain con- 
stituents in bread making from the stand- 
point of preventing or retarding the de- 
velopment of the condition known as 
staleness. While a few of the substances 
seemed to retard this condition slightly, 
none of them produced the results desired 
Rather interesting observations were 
made by keeping the bread at a tempera- 
ture below freezing and allowing it to 
thaw out gradually, when it exhibited 


some of the characteristics of fresh bread. | ; 
—Issued by the Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
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Gain in Price as | 
Grains Decrease 
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Vigorous Upturn on Market 
For August Offsets New 
Lows Hit by Mill Feeds 
And Cotton 


A vigorous upturn in prices of livestock 
and animal products, with lower prices 
for grains and cotton, marked the early 
August markets for agricultural products, 
the Department of Agriculture stated Aug. 
4. Fruits and vegetables showed more 
losses than gains, the Department said. 
The livestock and animal products are 
the bright features of the market in early 
August. Cattle, veal calves, hogs, sheep 
and lambs shared in the vigorous upturn 
that began late in July and brought gains 
ranging from a few cents to several dol- 
lars. Hides and wool continued the 
lightly upward trend. Prices of eggs and 
butter were firm and poultry advanced 
with livestock. At the other end of the 
market see-saw were cotton, grain and 
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| facturing firms, 


‘extend to all parts of the world, will be 
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mill feeds. These 
Prices of fruits 
more losses than ms. Potato markets 
were rather weak and peaches sold lower. 


Cotton Sells Lower 


The .cotton market still showed a de- 
clining tendency in early August. De- 
mand, both domestic and foreign was 
rather indifferent for prompt shipments 
as well as for early and late new crop 
deliveries. Cottons mostly inquired for 
were in the lengths *< to 1-1/32 inches 


inclusive, and for no grades in particular. 
Average price of middling in 10 markets 
Aug: 1 of 7.52 cents compared with 8.26 
cents July 25 and 12.04 cents on the cor- 
responding day last season. Reported 
sales of spot cotton in the 10 representa- 
tive markets were light. According to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service, world 
consumption of American cotton for the 
11 months this season amounted to 10.2 
million bales, compared with 12.1 million 
last season and 14 million the season be- 
fore. 
Wheat in Heavy Supply 

The weakness which prevailed in the 
wheat market around the first of the 
month was caused principally by the heavy 
accumulation of supplies in domestic mar- 
kets, together with a dull export demand, 
as a result of the sharp competition from 
Russian and Southern Hemisphere wheat 
in European markets. 

Lack of rain and excessively high tem- 
peratures caused further damage _ to 
Spring wheat both in the United States 
and in Canada. Marketings of new crop 
Spring wheat increased materially. New 
and old crop wheat were bringing about 
the same price. 

Central and southwestern corn markets 
were fairly steady although cash prices 
declined slightly under only a moderate 
demand from industries, shippers and 
feeders. The oats market remained weak 
despite the unfavorable prospects for the 
crop in the north central States as a re- 
sult of dry, hot weather. Marketings of 
new crop oats increased, but receipts were 
mostly_of light weight and were in slow 
demand. 

A continued slow demand for straight 
and mixed feeds. together with low grain 
prices forced quotations on by-product 
feeds to a new low level for the 18 years 
for which statistics are available. In- 
quiry for wheat feeds in straight cars was 
mostly of small proportions. Cottonseed 
meal continued weak but linseed meal 
Was unsettled, and averaged about un- 
changed. White hominy feed was lower 
with corn but gluten feed held steady 
Soy-bean meal was lower but alfalfa meal 
and tankage average about unchanged 


Hay Markets Quiet 


Hay markets remained very quiet in 
early August. Offerings are light and in 
slow demand. Prices ranged from barely 
steady to several dollars per ton below 
those for the previous week. The great- 
est declines, however, were caused by 
shifting to a new crop basis at a few 
points. Prices at all the leading markets 
are $3 to $4 per ton below those for the 
corresponding period of last year. Tim- 
othy prices ranged from $4 to $5 per ton 
below those of a month ago and from $5 
to $10 per ton under those for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Prairie hay 
prices average about $1 per ton under a 
month ago and about the same amount 
below those of a year ago. 

Livestock Higher 

Shippers were the most active support- 
ers of the rising market on weighty bul- 
locks, but all interests were out for light 
steers, yearlings, especially light heifer 
and mixed yearlings scaling under 850 
pounds. The two-way market, distinguish- 
ing between grain and grass fed cattle, 
and the recent sharp upturn on finished 
steers weighing upwards of 1,250 pounds 
emphasizes the decrease in receipts of 
such cattle, indicating that the current 
supply has been reasonably well cleaned 
up. Strictly grain fed stockers had a de- 
pendable market, but grassers were less 
certain. So far there has been only a 
meager movement to market from the 
drought areas of Wyoming, Montana and 
the Dakotas. If conditions there become 
worse, some in the trade believe that a 





glut of thin cattle can be expetced at any! 


time. 

Hog supplies are usually the smallest of 
the year in late August and early Sep- 
atember, which is customarily reflected in 
higher prices. Whether this year’s price 
trend will follow the usual course is un- 
certain at this time, depending upon a 
number of conditions outside the avail- 
able supply and marketing of hogs. Pack- 
ing sows constituted 40 to 50 per cent of 
the market supply, but the proportion of 
heavy butchers was small. A few more 
light pigs were thrown on the market but 
demand remained sluggish. 

Market sheep and lambs tended to 
higher prices at Chicago. The supply of 
thin lambs suitable for futher feeding 
was limited, packers usually outbidding 
feeders on most throwouts. 

A fairly heavy movement of 56's and 
48's-50's domestic wools featured trading 
in eastern wool markets. Pressure for de- 
livery on some recent purchases sug- 
gested a continued heavy consumption, 
which contributed to the improvement in 
trade sentiment. Prices were fully main- 
tained 


Butter Markets Gain Strength 

The butter market showed considerable 
improvement around Aug. 1. Butter re- 
ceivers found it comparatively easy to 
move their daily arrivals of fine goods 
but at times, in some quarters, the medi- 
ocre quality was slightly in excess of re- 
quirements. 

With the tone of 
markets steady to firm near the first of 
the month, the complexion of the cheese 
situation was changed but little. Pasture 
conditions continue poor with little relief 
in sight. 

Eggs and Poultry Higher 

Many egg dealers are taking advantage 
of the recent advance in prices and the 
limited supply of eggs grading extra and 















































better to draw upon their storage stocks 
of such grades. Although the position 
of the market with respect to reserve 
e ipplies in storage and current receipts 
@ appears to be good, owners of cold stor- 
age eggs are apparently not inclined tc 
hold on in hopes of immediate further 
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k to still lower levels. 
s vegetables showed | 


the Wisconsin cheese ' 


Europe Agree on New 
Combine 


Three of the world’s largest pencil manu- 
two German and one 
Czechoslovak, have reached a cartel agree- 
ment aiming at the rationalization of 
their sales organizations and uniform ar- 
rangement of all their undertakings, ac- 
cording to a report received in the Com- 
merce Department from its Berlin office. 

A. W. Faber of Stein, Germany, Johann 
Faber of Nurnb rg and L. d C. Hardt- 
muth of Budwe‘~, Czechoslovakia are the 
firms in the agreement. 

The interests of th> new combine, which 


Chief of the Divi 


ganizations now co 
the National Bure 
have designated o 


functioning under 


sumer groups. 


handled by a holding company with head- Assistant 
quarters in Switzerland, for which a capi- 
tal of 25,000,000 francs is provided. Through 
this new organization foreign interests of 
resenting trade 
enjoy the immens 
with a unified, re 


mutual cooperative basis. 
The three firms will retain their inde- 
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Industry Generally Interested _ 
To Form Cartel Jy Standardizing Commodities Of Grain Increase 


| Three of Largest Companies in 


On a recently c 


tives to serve on committees, boards, etc., 


reau, there appears a total of 167 tech- 
nical societies, trade associations, and con- 


Secretary 
Julius Klein stated recently that the De- 
partment of Commerce works in coopera- 
tion with more than 60 committees 














Department of Commerce Workin g With More 
Than 60 Committees on Uniformity 


By A. S. McAllister 


sion of Specifications, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


ompiled list of the or- 
operating, officially with 
au of Standards, which 
ne or more representa- 


commercial standardization groups of the 
Bureau look upon their cooperation with 
trade associations as essential to their suc- 
cess 

The Bureau 
associate plan 
organizatior AS 


inaugurated the research 
in order to enable such 
trade associations to con- 


the auspices of the Bu- 




















duct specific researches on important prob- 
lems affecting their industry or specialty 
of Commerce Dr.,I accordance with this plan, the Bureau 
SUP} nents the facilities of organizations 






conducting research and affords facilities 








rep- | for those who have none. When requested 
ssociations. “Thus we t¢ do so, it makes research possible for 
e advantage of treating aM ization by loaning equipment, pro- 
sponsible body, author- | ¥ x quarters, and affording facilities, 














































































pendence, so that the characteristics of|ized and competent to voice the needs Cata and supervision, giving training and 
their different products will be main-| 4nd express the viewpoints of an industry | ¢xperience in rescarch under Bureau au- 
tained. Their total production capacity is 48 a whole.” spices, and cooperation to qualified work- 
estimated at about 4,000,000 gross of all That the Bureau of Standards is vitally ©’S—the researcn associates ee selected 
kinds of pencils per annum. It is reported interested in the activities of American 10% the purpose and financed by trade as 
that the two German firms export about} trade associations is shown conclusively SC®*@Uons or similar groups. 
80 per cent of heir total output. In ad- by its several periodicals—the “Standards Work in § 1 Siete p 
dition, the new combine manufacture large Yearbook,” the “Research Journal,” “Tech- ork in Standararzng 
quantities of other stationery supplies. The nical News Bulletin,” and the “Commer- Pr is is ‘Ss 
, plies. al News Bulletin,” and mm¢ rodacts Discussed 
products of the different factories of the cial Standards Monthly and by the ; : S 
cartel will be rationalized and adapted to plans utilized by it in cooperating ef- A recent survey showed that 68 research 
each other, and all purchases and sales fectively with these associations in boch 2@Ssociates at the Bureau of Standards were 
will be made together, combined with ad- its research and commercial standardiza- Maintain Qe by 31 organizations which 
vertising.—Jssued by the Department of tion work. would be classified trade as ociations 
Commerce. Both the research and testing and the Py the American Trade Association Ex- 
e € Other organized groups, com- 
ml un irms maintain 30 additional 
> T e e ‘ () research associates at the Bureau 
Population Totals for Nation in 193 Ee carving Tareas tee erate: 
waste pro 1, the Bureau cooperates with 
. x " 5 . wy © s | 
a / > 2 a 2g> «many or nizations desirous of eliminating | 
Analyzed According to Color and Race oe ee eae nn waa 
7 ties of commodities of common consump- 
i ini ——-. any tion Fighty trade associates are spon- 
[Continued from Page 1.] soring simplified practice —e a, 
: ing sizes and varieties and 33 trade as- 
population for the decade is 14,743,833, or The 1930 Indian population represents csociations are sponsoring commercial 
15.7 per cent. This may be compared with an increase of 87,960. or 36 per cent, over standards involving grades and qualities 
, j y “eT eC > Th the *hambor Yommerce 7 
an increase of 16 per cent between 1910 the Indian population return d in 192 I the Chamber of Commerce of the 
2 Vs ... This apparent increase is probably to be wnited States of America attaches great 
and 1920. In comparing the rates of in- accounted for in part by the more com- importance to trade associations is at- 
crease for these two census periods, how- plete enumeration in 1930 of Indians of tosteq by the rapidly growing activities 
s s ix 7 . ‘ shite a . 
ever, it must be borne in mind that the og nig ig = ney part —~ of its Trade Association Department 
: 4 an art Indian. In 1920 no specia -|Under date » 8 ‘ 
period between 1910 and 1920 was 3!) 2M@ part . ‘ no specia’ n= |Under date of June 30, 1930, the then 
structions were given to the enumerators mana; of that Department, Dr. Hugh 
months less than 10 years, while the pe- with regard to the method of returning pp) tian SSIPEAUTGR BLANGAEN. Wrote 
riod between the censuses of 1920 and such persons, while in 1930 specific in- g¢ follows: 7 : 
93 was s aang ‘ars truce rer e ¢ Ws: Me a 
re coe — ee ee structions were given, as follows We are very much interested in the 
¢ -ate 5 ° ‘aviethaw at sak’ rh ar 
matter of certification of product, par- 
crease is therefore somewhat greater Later Tabulation ticularly as is de cael throus nthe 
ee _ a, would eee Of Indian Population trade association. In contacts in the field 
+ i éaliine & tt an or ore i BVIOUSSS “A person of mixec white and Indian with a number of associations during the 
ae eee ee rate and the restriction pjo9q should be returned as Indian, ex-| past few months we have urged that 
on sammigration. cept where the percentage of Indian co ration be en to developing 

Teh increase in the number of Negroes blood is very small, or where he is re- of certifyi product and, of 
in the United States between Jan. 1, garded as a white person by those in the | cow have emphasized in this connec- 
1920, and April 1, 1930, amounted 10! community where he lives.’ ion c for andardization and 
1,428,012, or 13.6 per cent, as compared) further information on this point will dev« nt of means of checking or po- 
with an increase of 635,368, or 6.5 per cent, be obtained from a tabulation of the In-  licin 1° certification The work which 
during the preceding censsu decade (April gian population which is to be made later, you are doing is of great value in further- 
15, 1910, to Jan. 1, 1920). showing full blood and mixed blood sepa- Ing th of cer ion and becaus 

Figures are presented in Table 2 to rately ol ( t im the subject. we will 
show the distribution of the Negro pop- The population returns by color or race ‘pp! ir keeping us informed of 
ulation among the three major sections are presented by geographic divisions and deve liopmen 
of the country—the North, the South, States in Table 3. ‘Figures for all States That the present manager of the Trade 
and the West. Nearly two-thirds of the except Texas have already been released, Association Department of the Chamber 
whole increase between 1920 and 1930 State by State. as the tabulations have of Commerce of the United States, Mn 
took place in the North ‘the first four been completed.) Philin - Gott working in harmony 
of the geographic divisions shown in Table Table 1.—Population of the United States With the ideas expressed by his prede- 
3) ut > creas he yut] eve by color or race: 1930 and 1920 cesst Dr. Baker, is shown by th? interest 

. but the increase in the South, even — ‘sien Sct 
after the departure of the large numbers thee 3) (jan). Seer lee d by him in collecting and ex- 
of Negroes who must be assumed to have Total population. ..122.775.046 105,710,620 16.1 hibit g ¢ ificates and label now being 
migrated northward, amounted to 449,- =e many trade associations. These 
346, or 5 per cent, of the southern Negro White 108,864,207 *94.820.915 14.8 certificates and labels, which were col- 
population in 1920. F lected in cooperation with the Bureau of 

94120274 157 eandards, were exhibited at the 1931 an- 

Mexican Element 10 463 131 »~ nual convention of the Chamber of Com- 
: 00.541 103.1 merce at Atlantic City and are now be- 

Increases Rapidly 4.437 36.0 ing shown at the headquarters in Wash- 
* 1 9 1.6 t > 'T) > 5 

: ington There has also been prepared 

r ic ] t j lat 1.01¢ 5.1 : ' 

The Mexican Saen! sD the population wee 9/2 loan exhibit to be nt from time to 
has increased very rapidly in certain parts a ‘sag time to trade associations cont mplatins 
of the United States during the past 10 ee Rap the ike ln? cerliGnates pe inbels re 
years By reason of its growing impor- 54 406.5 P : F 
tance it was given a separate classification or eae Industry Said to Favor 
in the census returns for 1930, having ss 69 > . . nm ; 
been included for the most part with the White. | 1920 ad- Plan for Certification 
white population at prior censuses. The eee 88.7 90 The application of the certification plan 
instructions given the enumerators for ? ) 97 9.9 has been extended to include a total of 
making this classification were to the ef- fexican 1.2 7 335 Federal specifications and 21 commer- 
fect that “all persons born in Mexico or ean 0.3 ial standards with about 14,000 requests 
having parents born in Mexico, who are oD seca ws for listing from firms who are willing to 
not definitely white Negro Indian *The white population as classified 920 tify that products furnished by them 
Chinese, or Japanese, should be returned included 700.541  persor (estimated \ 1 be in compliance with the specifica- 
as Mexican.” Under these instructions, would have been « ed as Mexicans in 1930. | tion 
65,965 persons of Mexican birth or parent- an wae. 20 Seas Naan whit: eee ps Without exception organized groups are 
age were returned as white and 1,422,533 3: reported. si : ~ definitely in favor of the application of 
as Mexicians Estimated the basis of the retur for the certification plan hown by state- 

On the basis of the 1920 returns for Country of and cou: of birth of ments from the officers of the groups 
country of birth and country of birth of . a a ey bist aici Included among these, in addidtion to the 

1 ¢ _ ’ Ma * Ipre ac ° © . y ve 
parents, it has been estimated that there ac ae oto b oo neon pe the Uni Federal agencics, are the American Hos- 
were in that year 700,541 persons who pee ~" Increase pital Association, American Sanatorium 
would have been classified as Mexican un- 1939 1920 No pet. Association, Educational Buyers Associa- 
der the 1930 instructions. In comparison The N ane 1.472.309 = 936.910 63 . the Governmental Purchasers Group 
with this figure, the number of Mexicans ane meee a6 mine se on . rnational City Managers Association 
returned in 1930 represents an increase of P a = Association of Public School 
somewhat more than 1006 per cent. Total 691,143 10,463,131 1,428.0 Officials, the National Associa- 

TaBLE 3.—POPULATION BY COLOR OR RACE, BY DIVISIONS AND STATES: 1930 AND 1920 
{A minus sign ( denotes decrease] 
Se —===—= OS __ eae = =3 
j TOTAL POPULATION WHITE NEGRO | INDIAN CHINESE JAPANESE 
cepa tae a eta es MEX! All 
DIVISION AND STATE | Per Per CAN, | Per other, 
1990 |) 1920 ct.of || 1930 1920 {ct.of | 1939 | 4930 1920 | ct.of | 1930 | 1920 | 1930 | 1920 | 1930 | 1929 , 1930 
incr ner. ner 
| 
| 
United States...... 16. 1/108, 864, 207 94,820,915 14.8 1,422,583'11, 891, 143 10,463,131) 13. 6.332, 397/244, 437 74, 954/61, €39 138, 834/111, 010 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

New England........ 10.3 316,079 10.2 a 04, OE 79, 0° 19.0 6h) 

N ile Atlantic os 18.0 1,840 16.3 1,052,899, 00, 18 75.4 &, R12, 3, GF 2 

East North Central... 17.8 862) 15.9 930, 450 4, 554 &O.S 5,043, 1,022 

West North Central. 6.0 331, 784 27h, 52 19 678 003} 1,21 

South Atlantic...... 12.9 4,421, 385 4, 325, 12¢ S24 $943, 360 

East South Central - - 11.2} 7, 224,614 2, £58, 238 2, 5 4. 4f § 

West South Central 18.9! 9,099, 98) - 5 1 4 687 78 

PEMD icecnnasss 11.0} 3, 303, 586 4,339 11,418) 10, 792 

oman ae &, 194, 433) 5, 47.2) 7,498, 375 4,2 20, 2: 93, 490 

NEW ENGLAND: Pe eA : Ne Soe a 

NE ere 797, 423 3.8 795, 183 ! 7 12 

New Hampshire.... 465, 293 5.0 14, 350 s 4 

Vermont 359, 611 2.0 58, O65 | ‘ 6 

Ma 4, 249, 614 10. 4, 192 3 2, 44 20 19) 209 

Kh 687, 497 13.7 225 4 26 

Con icu 7 1, 606, 903 16.4 1, i, St 130 102 166 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 

NOW YORE 25 canaceces 12, 588, 066 1 21.2 7 2,930 2,A8 2,493 

New Jersey 4, 041, 334 QR. | 0 430 408 

Pennsylvar . 9,631,350 0 1, 52 2 2 713 

NORTH CENTRAL 
ESS 6, 646, 697° 5, TAS 5.4 94 g 130 73 
na 3, 234, 503! 2 10 8 7 aI 108 
3. - an ene een e eee 7, 630, 654 6, 17 2, 776 4 472, 2,190 
4,849,325) 3, f 184, 1,028 
sconsin -| 2,939, 00 2, 2 24 60 77 
TNortTH CENTRAL 

Minne 2,387,125 7.4 508 69 &5 239 

Iowa... 2, 404, 021 & 2 J a 50 

Missouri... 3, 404, O55 6 412 og 13 345 

North Dakota. 646, 872 7 124 9 72 36 

South Dakota 636, 547 42 if s 12 

Nebraska 1su 674 54 64 

Kansas....... 68 7 52 107 

SoOuTH ATLANTIC: 

Delaware 4 5 & 9 
1 - ) 41 
4¢ 10 sd 
27 4 if 130 
‘ 0 8 
hs 24 7 
is » 
i 53 

E 
6 
s 24 
4 - 5 2 
S 0tis ewe 6 

Ww 
545 
¢ 29 
4409 356 
1, 256 1,658 —24.2 14,798 10,9 4 7 1,074 415 
66 PO —27.4 355 00s 42 130 
25 - M4 4 194 3 
11, 82s l 4 5 b 2 2, 404 2 
2, 8 -5 l 2 49 
10, 749 3 f & 
1, 105 —23.4, 2 2,7 2 292 
6 iv 4 4, uf f 65 
6, 840 f, BS =O. 6' 1 o OF . 7. 387 610 
2, 234 2,144 4.2, 4 4,590 2,¢ v 4 4 1, 146 
81. 048 3x 109 9, 212) 17, 366 * 71, 952 4 





' Percentages are affected in some areas by the fact that in 1920 Mexicans were 





included in the white classificatio 


Commercial Stocks 


Rye and Barley Are Held in 
Smaller Amounts, However, 
' Survey Reveals 


Commercial stocks of wheat, corn, and} 
oats in store and afloat at the principal! 
United States markets were larger Aug. 1 
than July 25, the Department of Agricul-| 
ture stated Aug. 4. Stocks of the princi- 
pal grains Aug. 1 and July 25, respectively, 
were given as follows by the Department, 
in bushels: | 

Wheat 232,415,000 and 224,629,000; corn, | 
8,361,000 and 7,143,000; oats, 8,017,000 and 
7,073,000; rye, 9,837,000 and 10,005,000; bar- 
ley, 6,567,000 and 6,629,000; flax, 671,000 
and 692,000. Stocks one year ago were: 
Wheat, 161,897,000; corn, 3,421,000; oats, 
9,102,000; rye, 12,073,000; barley, 6,746,000; 
flax, 314,000. 

There were also 6,243,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at 
United States markets Aug. 1, compared 
with 5,810,000 July 25 and 16,468,000 a 
year ago. 


tion of Purchasing Agents, the National 
Education Association, the National Mu- 
nicipal League, and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to state that the certification plan 
for facilitating the use of specifications is 
fully approved by governments and insti- | 
tutional purchasers—Federal, State, county 
and municipal. 

The 335 Federal specifications to which 
the certification plan has been applied 
represent almost exactly one-half the to- 
tal number of specifications prepared by 
the Federal Specification Board—the larg- | 
est and most nearly up-to-date group of} 
nationally-recognized commodity specifi- | 
cations in successful use at the present ! 
time. | 


Up to Jan. 1, 1930, the Federal Specifica- | 
tions Board had formulated and promul- 
gated a total of 651 “United States Gov- 
ernment Master Specifications,” of which 
228 had been revised one or more times 
in the earlier nine years. Since June,! 
1930, all of the Master Specifications then 
in existence have been reveiwed by the 
technical eommittees responsible for their 
formulation for the purpose of making 
such revisions in substance as might be 
found desirable and of placing them in 
the standardized “purchase form” for in- 
clusion in the Federal Standard Stock 
Catalogue. Two hundred and thirty-eight 
of the Master Specifications have been 
placed in the final form for use in the 
Federal Standard Stock Catalogue since 
Jan. 1, 1930. Moreover, 66 new specifica- 
tions have been promulgated since that 
date. 


A few of the original specifications have 
been cancelled or consolidated, leaving at 


the present time (May, 1931), a total of 
698 effective Federal specifications, of 
which 362 (52 per cent) have been re- 
vised one or more times since 1921. 


Half of Listings Apply 
To Building Materials 


About 50 per cent (173) of the Federal 
svecifications to which the certification 
plan has been applied and nearly 60 per 
cent (8.307) of the requests for listings | 
relate to building materials 

In the work of applying the certifica- 


tion plan to Federal snecifications (Nos. 
24 based on National Hardwood Lumber 
Association rules and 533a based on 


American Lumber Standards as set forth 
in Simplified Practice Recommendation 
No. 16) for hardwood and softwood lum- 
ber, effective assistance has been received 
from the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and its affiliated organizations, 
namely. the California White and Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers Association, Califor- 
nia Redwood Association. the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, the North- 
ern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers Association, the 
Southern Pine Association. the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association. 
All of these organizations have cooperated 
not only in the formulation of the stand- 
ards but in making them effective through 
the medium of the certification plan of 
the Bureau of Standards and their own 
insnection services. Several of the asso- 
ciations have been of direct assistance in 
compiling the lists of willing-to-certifv 
manufacturers of American Standard 
softwood lumber and in giving wide pub- 
licity to our plans in connection there- 
with 

Both the Hardwood Manufacturers In- 
stitute and the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association have been of definite as- 
sistance in the compilation of lists of 
willing-to-certify manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber complying with Federal spec- 
ification No. 24 supplied under the grad- 
ing and inspection rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Effective assistance has also been re- 
ceived from the only organization repre- 
senting the wholesale lumber dealers—the 


National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation. 


Supervision of Work 
In Grading Lumber 


The retail lumber dealers throughout the 
country are being reached through the 
very helpful cooperation of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association and 28 
|regional associations affiliated therewith 
Many of the reginoal associations have 
| supplied mailing lists for their dealer 
members. Among the State associations 
are those of California, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virgina. Other 
regional associations are the Mountain 
States, Northeastern, Northwestern, and 
Western. The Onio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers has placed at our service 
its mailing facilities for reaching 13,676 
dealers in all sections of the country 
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| 
OF PENSIONS | 


STATE COMMISSIONER 


| 


| 


| 


JOHN J. HUNT 


TLANTA, Ga., Aug. 4-—A_ former 

Confederate soldier once more has 
been chosen for State Pension Commis- 
sioner in the appointment to the post 
of John J. Hunt, of Griffin, by Governor 
Richard B. Russell Jr. 


The State Pension Department was 
created for the payment of pensions to 
citizens of Georgia waco are Confecerate 
veterans. The post of Pension Cém- 
missioner has always been held by a 
Confederate veteran. 

Commissioner Hunt will have direc- 
tion of the distribution of pensions of 
$30 per month to the 6,000 to 7,000 vet- 
erans and widows of veterans resident 
in Georgia. The pension fund is raised 
by a tax on cigars and cigarettes. 





Majority of Factories 


« 


Of Nation Employ 
100 or Fewer Me 


Public Said to Have Errone- 
ous Idea That Most Man- 


ufacturing Plants Have 


Huge Capacity 


Mere size is no indication of the degree 
of efficiency or progressivenes of any 
manufacturing concern, and there is no 
reason, aside from that of efficient man- 
agement, why the highly developed tech- 
nique of the large plant cannot be adapted 
to the small plant, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, of New York, declares 
in a statement received Aug. 4 by the De- 
partment of Commerce 


The Board callec attention to the widely 
accepted but erroneous idea that a large 
part of America’s industrial output is from 
plants of the “large” classification, point- 
ing out that in fact nearly 90 per cent of 
the Nation's manufacturing establish- 
ments employ not more than 100 work- 
men 


The statement 0° the Board follows in 
full text: 


The people of the world at large and 
also many Americans have come to visual- 
ize the industrial organization of the 
United States as a huge aggregation of 
tremendous plants, turning out every day 
in the year thousands of motor vehicles, 
train loads of soap, millions of hams, 
thousands of miles of wire, and many 
other products in similar scale. The cur- 
rent issue of the monthly Service Letter 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board points out that this is not a true 
picture. 


Number of Wage Earners 


According to Census figures only one- 
half of the 1 per cent of the manufactur- 
ing establishments in the United States 
employ over 1,000 wage-earners; only 1.4 
per cent employ over 500; and only 3.4 per 
cent employ more than 250. 


A still more surprising situation is re- 
vealed by the figure srelating to the num- 
ber of wage-earners employed by these 
groups of plants. The one-half of 1 per 
cent employing over 1,000 wage-earners 
employ in the aggrgeate nearly one-quarer 
of the total number of wage-earners in 
manufacturing industry. Nevertheless, 
plants that employ 500 or fewer workers 
employ collectively. 61.9 per cent of the 
total. If an even more strict interpreta- 
tion is placed on the question of what 
constitute a small plant, and establish- 
ments that employ not more than 100 
workers are considered, it is found that 
87.2 per cent of manufacturing establish- 
ments fall within this group and that the 
28.8 per cent of wag>-carners employed by 
them constitute a larger number than the 
24.1 per cent employed by the large estab- 
lishments with more than 1,000 workers. 

“Mere size, however,” says the Confer- 
ence Board service letter, “is not an ac- 
curate indicator of the degree of efficiency 
or progressiveness that characterizes a 
manufacturing concern. Undoubtedly the 
feneral level is higher in the large estab- 
lishments and for good reason. In the 
obsence of special advantages, large size 


| The National Association of Builders ©#" rarely be achieved and maintained 
| Exchanges, the National Association of ess the concern is efficiently maraged. 
Purchasing Agents, and the Natio: af Size Not Factor 

Builders Supply Association have placer . 

on record officially their indorsement of Since both large and small plants are 


the grade-marking of lumber for the bene- 
fit of the purchaser and the protection of 
the seller 

Secretary-manager Compton of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
; has pointed out that the Federal speci- 
fications are not prejudicial to any lum- 
| ber manufacturer because of his member- 
|ship or independence of a trade associa- 
; tion, although nonmember mills, of course, 
|}cannot mark their lumber with the regis- 
|tered trade mark of the association. All 
}manufacturers, whether belonging to as- 
sociations or not, have access to American 
standard grading and sizes, car tally cards, 
and association inspection certificates. 
|Any mill observing American lumber 
| standards places itself on a par with any 
| standard-observing mill belonging to an 
| association 
Very effective cooperation has been re- 
ceived from President Walton of the 
Sand-Lime Brick Association in the ap- 
| plication of the certification plan to Fed- 


a 


eral specification No. 505 for sand-lime 
|brick. Through his aid we have been 
placed in ‘communication with every 


known sand-lime brick manufacturer in 
America, both members and nonmembers 
of the association. With two possible ex- 
ceptions, every operating American sand- 
lime brick manufacturer has expressed to 
|us his desire to be lisited as a source of 
supply of brick guaranteed to comply 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


. 


highly successful and both large and small 
plants also are in the margiia’ group of 
companies that maintain their existence 
with difficulty, size is obviously not the 
cetermining factor. It comes down to a 
question of management, and, where an 
alert, able management is in control is 
found a company that is making the most 
of its opportunities regardless of size.” 


There seems to be no reason, according 
to this analysis, aside from that of efficient 
management, why the highly developed 
technique of the large plant cannot be 
adopted to and applied in the small plant. 
If this were more generally done, and if 
the manifest advantages of the small plant 
were capitalized, the problem of the back- 
ward small plant would not continually 
thrust itself into discussions of what 
American industry is capable of both in 
operating efficiency and in meeting its 
obligations to society in the matter of pro- 
viding adequately for its working force. 

Considering the figures quoted as to the 
combined importance of the small plants 
both in number of plants and size of work- 


ing force, the importance of coordinated | 


effort is obvious, particularly in relation 
tc periods of depression. Although indi- 
vidually the small plants are unimportant, 
collectively they could exert a tremendous 
force. They would have it in their power 
‘to assure the success of any general policy 
for the improvement of industrial condi- 
} tions, 
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Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 





Summary of Business and 
Industrial Situation Is 
Based on Reports From 
Trade Commissioners 


Business and industrial conditions in 
foreign countries are analyzed in the 
weekly review of world trade just an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce. The reports are based on dis- 
patches received from trade commis- 
sioners stationed abroad. The sections 
dealing with Europe and Pan American 
nations follow in full text: 


Bulgaria 


Bulgaria.—The foreign trade of Bulgaria 
for April again shows a favorable balance, 
Exports were valued at 683,803,000 leva 
and imports 450.951,000 leva—leaving a 
difference of 232,852,000 as compared with 
207,343,000 leva for March, 1931 (one lev 
equals $0.0072). The increase in April ex- 
ports was due chiefly to the large ship- 
ments of tobacco which accounted for 48 
per cent of the total value. Tobacco ex- 
ports were valued at 327,884,000 leva as 
compared with 248,637,000 leva in March, 
1931, and 215,672,000 with April, 1930. The 
advance in imports was attributed first 
to increased purchases of metal products 


; and second to textiles. Preliminary figures 


for June from an unofficial source show 
exports at 758,700,000 leva and imports 
| 507,100,000, with a difference of 251,600,000. 
| Czechoslovakia 

| Czechoslovakia.—Czechoslovakia foreign 
trade continues to decline. Exports for 
May were valued at 1,094,448,000 crowns 
and imports, 954,512,000, leaving a favor- 
able balance of 139,936,000 crowns (one 
|crown equals $0.02964). Respective fig- 
ures for April were 1,167,659,000, 1,006,068 
and 161,591,000. The 1931 export trend 
relative to principal markets shows some 
| Slight changes. While Germany and Aus- 
tria continue to be the leading outlets, 
Yugoslavia is no longer in third position, 
the United Kingdom having relegated the 
latter into fourth place. The import trade 
shows more decided changes. Germany 
still holds a dominant position, followed 
by Austria and Poland as second and third 
suppliers. Imports from these sources, 
however, are declining while imports from 
France and Yugoslavia are upward. May 
imports of raw cotton, the largest single 
‘item, were the lowest so far this year, 
but unwashed sheep wool, the second 
item, was greater than any month in 1931 
and even exceeded any month of 1930. 


' 


Denmark 


Denmark.—Unemployment in Denmark 
‘during 1930, in contrast to many other 
countries, was not felt until the latter 
part of the year. At the close of 1930 the 
percentage of unemployed workers was 
only slightly above that of the preceding 
year and lower than the average figure for 
the years 1925-28. Bakery and confec- 
; tionery workers suffered the most in 1930 
‘with the average percentage of unem- 
ployed being 24.5 per cent. Coopers fol- 
lowed next with an average unemploy- 
{ment figure of 23 per cent, while the low- 
‘est figure were returned by the paper 
workers (1.5 per cent), boiler and engine 
tenders (5.5 per cent), and brewery work- 
jers (5.7 per cent). In the building trades, 
the bricklayers reported unemployment 
averaging less than 1 per cent during the 
Summer months and the figures for the 
| remaining trades averaged between 1 and 
2 per cent. The number of work days lost 
in 1930 totaled 11,800,000 or an average of 


\41 days per worker; the comparative 
| figures for 1929 were 12,600,000 days and 
47 days. 
Poland 
Poland.—State finances for the first 


two months of the 1931-32 fiscal year 
(April 1-March 31) resulted in a deficit of 
33,200,000 zlotys (1 zloty equals $0.1122), 
lwith revenues amounting to 428,654,000 
zlotys as against 461,854,000 zlotys of ex- 
penditures. Compared with the corre- 
sponding figures for the same period of 
‘1930, revenues show a decline of 38,498,- 
000 zlotys (8 per cent), as against a re- 
duction of 14,101,000 zlotys (3 per cent) in 
expenditures. Both actual receipts and 
disbursements for the two months were 
below budget estimates by 10 and 3 per 
cent, respectively. Receipts from all items 
of taxation, exclusive of monopolies, were 
lower by 40,291,000 zlotys (15 per cent), 
the largest declines of 20,100,000 zlotys and 
15,387,000 zlotys (15 and 30 per cent), re- 
spectively, shown by direct taxes and cus- 
toms duties. Net receipts from monopolies 
were lower by 20,061,000 zlotys (16 per 
cent). 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom.—An agreement is re- 
ported to have been reached between the 
Soviet lumber export agency and the 
British Central Softwood Buying Cor- 
poration which it is hoped will aid in 
firming the market for Russian woods. 
The maximum quantity of 1931 ship- 
ments will be reduced by approximately 
100,000 standards, to approximately the 
level of imports in the past two sessions. 
A price reduction has also been arranged, 
the exact amount of which has not been 
published but is reported to be over one 
pound per standard. 
| The borrowing powers of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance fund will be increased 
from the £90,000,000 previously authorized 
'to £115,000,000. The former figure repre- 
sents approximately the- present debt of 
the fund or the amount over and above 
| contributions which has been paid out in 
| benefit under the insurance branch of the 
unemployment relief scheme. 

The new advance from the Exchequer is 
expected to suffice for requirements to 
Jan. 1, 1932, if unemployment remains at 
substantially the present figure. The 
register numbered 2,267,000 on June 22 
but a portion of these are not eligible 
|for insurance benefit and relief to them 
jis provided solely by the government. 
According to the recent interim report of 
the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
| Insurance, the insurance scheme is going 
into debt at the rate of approximately 
£1,000,000 per week. A majority of the 
| Commission recommended that the deficit 
|be reduced by increasing contributions 
‘and curtailing benefits, but the govern- 
ment has decided to defer action in this 
| regard until the Commission has made its 
, final report. 


Colombia 


Colombia.—Although a more optimistic 
feeling prevails, reports do not indicate 
much improvement in business conditions 
'in Colombia. Imports continue to de- 
|cline. Coffee prices have weakened. Sales 
of coffee during the second semester may 
net the country $25,000,000. The second 
| third of the increases under the new im- 
port duty was put in force on July 15. 
The government obtained a loan of $4. 
000,000 from an international banking 
g up and named them official bankers 
'of the government. The President’s au- 
thority to negotiate the match monopoly 
contract has been extended to the end 
of the year. With reference to Law 57 of 
this year, article 50, the government has 
ruled investment reserves of insurance 
policies retroactive. The new income-tax 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 
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» 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Acts of bankruptcy—Entry of judgment—Transfer of property 
with intent te defraud crediters— 

The entry of a judgment against an insolvent person does not constitute a “trans- 
fer” of his property within the meaning of clauses (1) and (2) of section 3(a) of the 
Bankruptcy Act making a transfer by an insolvent person of any part of his prop- 
erty with intent to hinder, delay or defraud creditors, an act of bankruptcy, since 
preferences effected by legal proceedings as acis of bankruptcy are covered by 
clauses (3) and (4). 

Northwestern Pulp and Paper Co. v. 
No. 6414, July 13, 1931. 








[« CURRENT LAW 


Finish Luth Book Concern et al.; C. C. A. 9, 


BANKRUPTCY—Acts of bankruptcy—Preferences—Creation of judgment lien more 
than four months before bankruptcy—Failure to vacate judgment at least five days 
befaes execution sale within four-month period— 

Where judgments were docketed and the judgment liens on the judgment 
debtor’s property were created more than four months before the institution of 
bankruptcy proceedings against the judgment debtor, the judgment debtor, by his 
failure to vacate the judgment at least five days before the date of the execution 
sale within the four-month period, did not commit an act of bankruptcy under 
either clause (3) or clause (4) of section 3(a) of the Bankruptcy Act, since the 


Provivence, R. I. 
Wi.tiiam F. HINES 


Rhode Island Supreme Court. 
Equity No. 928. 


| 
v. 
Saart BROTHERS COMPANY 
Appeal from Superior Court. | 


C. oe bt SE at ie judgment lien, having been created more than four months prior to bankruptcy, 
Seandent ; did not constitute a preference. 


Northwestern Pulp and Paper Co. v. Finish Luth Book Concern et al.; C. C. A. 9, 


Opinion of the Court No. 6414, July 13, 1931. 


June 20, 1931 


Murpock, J.—This is a bill in equity 
brought for the purpose of rescinding a 
sale of certain shares of the capital stock 
of the respondent corporation. After a 
hearing in the Superior Court a decree 
was entered dismissing the bill and the 
cause is in this court on complainant's ap- 
peal from said decree. 

Saart Brothers Company was incorpo- 


CARRIERS—Bills of lading—Validity ef clause giving railread benefit of insur- 
ance—Shipper’s repayment to railroad of proceeds of policies collected after rail- 
read’s payment of damages to shipper— 

Where a shipper of goods from China to a point in the United States collected, 
from a railroad company in the United States, damages for the loss of goods 
during transportation by such railroad under a through bill of lading giving the 
railroad company, if liable for the loss, “the full benefit of any insurance that may 
have been effected upon or on account of said property so far as this shall not 
avoid the policies or contracts of insurance,” and, after subsequently collecting 


rated is 3. en aad upon the policies insuring the shipper from loss during transportation by conceal- 
oon oe 2 ae a divided into common ing from the insurer the prior payment of the loss by the railroad company, the 
capital was shipper paid to the railroad company the amount collected from the insurer, after 


shares of the par value of $100 each. 


deducting the expenses of collection, the insurer could recover from the railroad 


February, i923, by amendment to its ‘ , 
charter, it was authorized to issue an 8 Companys the money so received, sijce the clause in the bill of lading giving the 
per cent preferred stock to the amount! carrier the benefit of the insurance was void, under a section of the Transportation 
of $25,000. Act prohibiting a caxrier from receiving greater “compensation” from one shipper 


for any service rendered than it receives from any other shipper for any like and 
contemporaneous service, under substantially similar circumstances, and since the 
railroad company, having no right to the insurance money under the bill of lading, 
took the money as a constructive trustee, in that, with no right thereto, it took the 
money which the shipper had procured from the insurer by fraud; the court had 
jurisdiction to pass on the validity of such clause of the bill of lading although 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had not finally approved the bill of lading, 
since the question involved the construction of a statute and the court was not 
required to await the action of the Commissioner; the shipper’s appropriation out of 
its own property of an amount equai to the insurance money and the payment 
thereof to the railroad company fixed the character of the sum so paid as trust 
funds traceable to the railroad company; the fact that the policies did not ex- 
pressly reserve to the insurer any rights against the carrier was immaterial, since 
as between the two the carrier was the principal and the insurer was the surety, 
and the insurer, as the surety, was not liable on the policies after payment of the 
loss by the carrier as the pr oe 

China Fire Insurance Co. v. Davis, Director General, etc.; 
8, 1931. —— 
MORTGAGES—Record action—Delay in placing mortgage on record after delivery 
to clerk—Time of creation of lien— 

Where a mortgage, because of inadvertence, was not recorded until more than 


William H. Saart, a brother-in-law of 
the complainant, was the founder of the 
business carried on by the respondent and 
was the owner of about 800 shares of its 
capital stock. March 1, 1923, the com- 
plainant purchased through said Saart 40 
shares of common stock of the Saart 
Brothes Co. Attached to the certificate, 
by means of a metal clip, was the follow- 
ing document: 

“The owners of this common stock are 
entitled to receive, and the company is 
bound to pay out of its surplus or net 
earnings, a dividend at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum, accumulative from and 
after the first day of March, A. D. 1923, 
payable semiannually (July and January). | 
This 8 per cent is a special guaranteed 
dividend, and the stock will also share 
in any dividends that the Saart Bros. Co. 
may declare from time to time, and is 
subject to all the privileges according to 


C. C. A. 2, No. 380, June 


the by-laws of the Saart Bros. Co.| two weeks after it was delivered to the recording clerk in his office, the mortgage 
(Signed) William H. Saart, President; lien was created on the date of delivery to the clerk not on the date when it was 
Albert G. Saart, Secretary.” entered upon the records. 


Vickers v. Glenn, Trustee, etc.; Florida Sup. Ct. 


Purehases More Shares 
Aug. 28, 1923, complainant purchased 40 
more shares of said common stock with a 
document attached thereto similar in all 
respects to that above set forth with the 
exception that it was signed only by Wil- 
liam H. Saart, President. 


It is the contention of the complainant 
that the certificates with the documents 
attached thereto are evidence of his con- 
tract with the corporation for the pur- 
chase of said shares and that said con- 
tract is indivisble. He concedes that the 
document attached to the certificate does 
not constitute him a preferred stockholder 
and contends that for this reason the 
whole transaction is void and that he is 
entitled to a return of the amount paid 
for his stock. 

The trial justice found that the guaran- 
tee was not that of the respondent but 
was the personal guarantee of William H. 
and Albert G. Saart. There is nothing in , 
the execution of the guarantee which con- 
nects the corporation therewith, except 
the words descriptive of the offices which 
the signers held therein. The corpora- 
tion could not guarantee dividends on ils 





PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS—Liability for acts of practical nurse—Negligence 
in supervising werk of nurse— 

A physician and surgeon who requested his patient's husband to call a particular 
practical nurse to care for the patient for two or three days after her operation, 
and who assisted in conveying the patient from the operating room of a hospital 
to the room assigned to the patient, and remained in the room for some minutes 
after the patient had been laid in her bed, observing her respiration and taking 
her pulse in order to satisfy himself that she was in condition to be left with such 
practical nurse, and who was in the room at the time the nurse placed hot water 
bottles in the bed, was liable for injuries sustained by the patient when burned by 
a hot water bottle, since he himself was guilty of negligence in that the agts of the 
nurse which caused the injuries were performed under his actual supervision, direc- 
tion and control; he could not avoid liability on the theory that the nurse was an 
independent contractor. 

Davis et al. v. Potter et al.; 


Idaho Sup. Ct., No. 5658, July 9, 1931, 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CORPORATIONS—Stock—Sales—Rescission by purchaser—Negligence 
taining rights—Delay in asserting right to rescind— 
Where a purchaser from a corporation of its corporate stock, who received a 
-common stock certificate with a document signed by the president and ‘the secre- 
tary purporting to guarantee him 8 per cent dividends aitached thereto, did not 
inquire as to the legal effect of such document at the time of the purchase of the 
stock, and did not assert a right to rescind the purchase, on the ground that the 
stock was neither common stock or preferred stock and that the transaction was 


in ascer- 


stock which, as stated in the so-called 
guaranty, were to be paid out of the therefore void, until after new capital had been raised by the sale of stock to par- 
earnings. The only reasonable inference ties ignorant of his claim pursuant to action taken by the corporation at stock- 


holders’ meetings altended by the purchaser with knowledge of the affairs of the 
corporation, although prior to the sale of the additional stock the corporation had 
ceased to pay him dividends in accordance with the so-called guaranty, a court of 
equity dismissed his bill to rescind and to recover the price paid for the stock, 
under the doctrine that equity will not relieve one from the consequences of his 
own negligence and the doctrine that equity and conscience do not permit one to 
avoid a sale and thereby cause great and irreparable injury to others after negli- 
gently waiting until the harm is done.—Hines v. Saart Brothers Co. (R. I. Sup. 
Ct.)\—6 U. 8. Daily, 1290, Aug, 5, 1931. 


that could be drawn from the expression 
“special guaranteed dividend” is that Wil- 
liam H. and Albert G. Saart in the one 
instance, and only William H. Saart in 
the other, personaliy guaranteed the pay- 
ment of a sum equal to 8 per cent of the 
par value of the stock. 


Called Corporation's Act 


The complainant urges that, by reason 
of the fact that William H. Saart was the 
owner of a great majority of the shares 
of the capital stock of the respondent cor- 
poration and exercised wide control over 
its affairs, the act of Saart in giving the In determining infringement we are concerned with claim construction, as well 
so-called guaranty was the act of the! as with nature of defendant's device, the elements comprising it, mode and manner 
corporation. It is not alleged that fraud, of operation of both devices, and whether elements of defendant's device are to be 
or deceit was practiced; the complainant | considered merely mechanical equivalents of elements enumerated in claim; there 
rests his case on the proposition that he is element of inconsistency between doctrine of equivalents and doctrine that claims 
supposed he purchased a stock which| alone measure monopoly; extent to which court will follow one doctrine to the ex- 
would give him a guaranteed return of 8| clusion of the other is largely controlled by state of art, originality of invention, 
per cent on his investment and such divi- | and disclosure of specification —Directoplate Corp. v. Donaldson Lithographing Ce. 


dends as might be declared on the com- | . _6U at 2 " 
aA ctanlk (Cc. C. A. 7.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1290, Aug. me Sn. 


A purchaser of, or a subscriber to, shares) PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—Broad or narrow— 
eee cor ee 1s held to a K. is not a pioneer and like all improvers he is entitled only to narrow range of 
aon or ohana Orie tact ae ee equivalents and can not depart from plain meaning of language he has adopted or 
, . . claim for such language broad and generic construction.—Directoplate Corp. v. 


iven a certificate of stock, which plainly 
+ -eal that it is common stock, tn which Donaldson Lithographing Co. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1290, Aug. 5, 1931. 


was attached an informal] statement that 
the owner was entitled to a guaranteed 
dividend was enough to have caused him 
to inquire as to the legal effect of the so- 
called guaranty. Equity will not relieve 
one from the consequences of his own 


Patents 


PATENTS—Infringement—In general— 





PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—In general— 

Inventor's intent and own appraisal of nature of his invention are of great im- 
portance; even though we conclude he might have claimed broad monopoly, he has 
voluntarily limited himself to specific construction of clearly defined elements all 
pertaining to inventive step as he then understood it; such limitation is not less 


negligence. Black on Rescission & Can- | effective because voluntary or inserted unnecessarily .— —Directopiate Corp. v. Donald- 
cellation, section 347. But there is an- son Lithographing Co. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1290, Aug. 5, 1931. 
other and even more compelling reason —— 


why the complainant must be denied the 
relief that he seeks. 

He purchased his stock in 1923 and re- 
ceived what he calls dividends thereon 
until 1925 when Saart surrendered control 
of the respondent corporation to two trus- 
tees representing the banks to which 
said corporation was heavily indebted. 
Thereafter the complainant received no re- 
turn on his investment and it does not: 


PATENTS—Abandonment of mventien—tie failure to claim— 

All that is disclosed by specification of patent but not claimed is irrevocably 
abandoned to public, except in so far as this may be avoided by reissue; it may not 
be claimed in reissue of subsequently filed patent, since, once having been aban- 
doned in this manner, the right to patent can not be recajled.—Directoplate Corp. v. 
Donaldson Lithographing Co. (C. C, A. 7.).—6 U.S. Daily, 1290, Aug. 5, 1931. 


PATENTS—Reissue— 
Claims readable on patentee’s prior patent issued before application for original 

appear that he made any demand on the was = s - i” valid in es -Directoplate Corp. v. Donaldson Lithographing 

corporation or the trustees for such re- Co. «C. 7.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1290, Aug. 5, 1931. 

turn which he says was guaranteed him ir 3 





by the corporation. PATENTS—Construction of specificationjand claims—In general— 

In December, 1926, Saart died owing a Claims which might be void as functiohal if construed to embrace every manner 
large sum to the corporation. His execu- °f accomplishing desired end (adjustable means) may be saved by construing such 
tor under authority from the probate court | ©/aims as calling for specific means disclosed.—Directoplate Corp. v. Donaldson 
surrendered the stock in the respondent Lithographing Co. (C. C. A. 7..—6 U. S, Daily, 1290, Aug. 5, 1931. 
corporation held by him as executor in ex- nares 
change for the cancellation of Saart’s in- | PATENTS—Making offset press plates not infringed— 
debtedness to said corporation. Patent 1296962 to Koppe for Vacuum Pressure Frame, claims 1, 5, 8 and 12 held 
not infringed; Patent Re 16567 to Koppe for Machine for Making Offset Press 
Plates, claims 4, 5, 7, 20, 23, 67, 68 and 69 held not infringed; claims 25, 41 and 


It became necessary to obtain new capi- 45 ; ‘ : : 
© 5 t ( > , ie re, > : yy . ‘ 
tal in order to continue the business: $26. - = - - 2 a 1200, At 9, 18%. Vv. Donaldson Lithographing Co. (C. C. 


000 was obtained by the sale of common 
stock. The complainant attended meet- 
ings of the corporation and was fairly 
conversant with its affairs. | 

While these events were transpiring he 
did nothing about his so-called guaran- 


New Capital Necessary 


Federal alta 
RATE OF TAX—Capital net gains and losses—Sale executed before Dec. 31, 1921— 
The sale by petitioner of the shares of stock in question was consummated before 


teed stock. After new capital had been! and not after Dec, 31, 1921; accordingly the profits therefrom were properly as- 
raised by the sale of stock to parties} sessed at norma) and surtax rates rather than under the capital gains provisions 
ignorant of the complainant's claim he! of the 1921 and 1924 Acts. Eavenson v. Commissioner. (C, C. A, 3.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 





comes forward with a demand for rescis- 
sion and repayment. He comes too late. 
If on other ground he must be denied re- 
lief on the ground of laches, The lan- 
guage in The Narragansett Electric Light- 
ing Co. v. Sabre, 51 R. I. 37, is applicable 
here. “Equity and good conscience do not 
permit one to avoid a sale and thereby 
cause great and irreparable injury to 
others * * * after negligently waiting un- 
til the harm is done.” 

The complainant's appeal is denied and 
dismissed. The decree appealed from is 
affirmed and the cause is remanded to 
the Superior Court for further proceed- 
ings. 


1290, Aug. 5, 1931. 


North Dakota Not to Print 
Unpaid Personal Taxes 


College-Owned Mortgages 
Exe ‘mpt From State Tax 


Pierre, S, Dak., Aug. 4.) 

Real estate mortgages owned by a col- 
lege are exempt from taxation in South 
Dakota, the Attorney General of that 
State has ruled. The mortgages in ques- 
tion were purchased with an endowment | 
fund, the income from which is used only 
in paying running expenses of the insti- 
tution, the opinion explained. 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Aug. 4. 

The county commissioners have no right 
to publish a list of delinquent taxpayers, 
the North Dakota Attorney General's of- 
fice has advised the county auditor of 
that State. After the list of unpaid per- 
sonal property taxes has been delivered to 
the sheriff for collection, the county com- 
}missioners have nothing whatever to do 








| petitioner's 
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Prior to 199] Act Inventor Limited Himself to Specific Construc- 
tion of Clearly Defined Elements 


Profits ee Held —_— 
Assessed at Regular Rates 
Instead of Under Capital | 
Gains Provision 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
Howarp N. EAvENSON 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. | 
No. 4555. 
Upon petition for review from the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Before Woo.Ley, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 

July 29, 1931 

Cireuit Judge.—This 


Davis and THOMPsoN, 


‘THOMPSON, case 


| comes up upon petition for review of the 
| decision of the Board of Tax Appeals in 


a proceeding before the Board for rede- 
termination of a deficiency found by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the 
( taxes for the years 1922 to 
1925 inclusive. 

The petitioner entered into a contract 
of sale which is, in part, as follows: 

“Memorandum of agreement made this 
17th day of November, 1920, between How- 
ard N. Eavenson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., party 


|of the first part, hereinafter called the 
Seller, and Elkhorn Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, a West Virginia Corporation, party 


| 200) 


| ment made hereunder. 


of the second part, hereinafter called the 
Buyer, and Seaboard National Bank, New 


York, hereinfter called the Trustee, wit- 
nesseth: 
“The Seller has this day sold, trans- 


ferred and delivered to the Buyer, three 
hundred and forty-six (346) shares of the 
capital stock of the Central Pocahontas 
Coal Company, a West Virginia corpora- 
tion, the par value of said shares being 
one hundred ($100) dollars per share. 
“Price: The price to be paid for said 
stock by the Buyer is two hundred and 
forty-two thousand, et WO hundred ($242,- 
dollars, being “at the rate of seven 
hundred ($700) dollars per share. 


Payment of Stock 


“Payment: The Buyer has this day paid 
on account of the purchase price of said 
stock, in cash, receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged, the sum of sixty thousand, 
five hundred and fifty ($60,550) dollars. 
The balance of one hundred and eighty- 
one thousand, six hundred and fifty 
($181,650) dollars, the Buyer hereby agrees 
to pay in 10 installments to the Seaboard 
National Bank, as Trustee, at 18 Broad- 
way, New York City, each installment 
bearing interest at the rate of six (6 per 
cent) per cent per annum from even date, 
due on the following dates for the follow- 
ing amounts: 





May 17, 1921 $18,165 

Nov. 17, 1921. 18,165 

May 17, 1922 18.165 / 
Nov. 17, 1922. 18,165 

May 17, 1923 18,165 

NOV. 17, 1923... .ccccccess 18,165 

ce ae 18,165 

MOY. 17, TOMB <cccecccese 18,165 

May 17, 1686 .iccccvscess 18,165 

ae ee rer 18,165—$181,650 


“In order to secure the payment of each 
of the above installments and interest as 
each becomes due, the Buyer has this day 
deposited with the Seaboard National 
Bank, as Trustee, certificates of Central 
Pocahontas Coal Company Capital Stock, 
purchased from the Seller, aggregating 346 
shares, as collateral security. 

“Upon payment of each of the above in- 
stallments and interest thereon, the 
Trustee will forward the amount of such 
payment to the Seller, and return to the 
Buyer Thirty-four (34) shares of said 
Capital Stock, together with Power of 
Attorney covering said Thirty-four (34) 
Shares, representing approximately one- 


‘tenth of amount of collateral deposited | 


with the Trustee under this agreement as 
hereinafter stated. The Seller will fur- 
nish the Trustee and Buyer duplicate re- 
ceipts upon the payment of each install- 
On the completion 
of the payment of all of the aforesaid in- | 
| stallments and interest thereon by the! 
| Buyer, the Trustee shall deliver to the 
Buyer the remainder of the said certifi- 
cates of stock held as collateral hereun- 
| der, at which time the Trustee shall also 
}return to the Buyer the Power of At- 
| torney, which shall be canceled and the 
Trust shall thereafter be no longer in 


| effect. 


In Event of Default 

“In the event of default on the part of 
‘the Buyer in making payment of any one 
of the said installments and interest when 
the same shall become due, and in case 
such payment is not made after thirty 
days notice of such default by the Trus- 
tee to the Buyer, the Trustee is then em- 
| powered to sell this stock at the highest 
market price obtainable in order to satisfy 
the total unpaid balance due the Seller, 


‘and any amount received in excess of said 


| 


| 


unpaid balance shall be returned to the 
Buyer. 

“The Buyer is entitled to all dividends, 
including stock dividends, which hereafter 
may become payable on this stock. 

“The Trustee shall be entitled to rea- 
sonable compensation for services ren- 
dered in execution of the Trust hereby 
|created and the Seller and Buyer each 
| agrees to pay one-half of such compen- 
| sation, as well as one-half of the ex- 


| penses reasonably incurred by the Trus- 


tee hereunder. 
“The Seaboard National Bank, as Trus- 
tee, hereby accepts the trusts in this Trust 


Agreement created and declared and 
agrees to perform the same upon the 
terms and conditions hereinabove set 
forth.” 


}set out in 
| were 








of the 


The petitioner contends that the profits 
his return of taxable income 
grroneously assessed by the Com- 
missioner at normal and surtax rates, 
whereas they should have been assessed 


‘as taxable gain from the sale of capital 


assets consummated after Dec. 31, 1921, 
under the provisions of section 20€ (a) (1) 
Revenue Act of 1921, or section 
208 (a) (1) of the Revenue Act of 1924. 
The Board of Tax Appeals found: 
Decision Affirmed 

“This contract was carried out in ac- 
cordance with its terms. The petitioner 
had owned the stock sold for more than 
two years prior to Nov. 17, 1920. 

“The petitioner reported as profit on 
the above-mentioned sale $19,84..88 in 
each of the years 1922 to 1925, inclusive, 
and computed the tax thereon at the 
rate of 12'2 per cent; the Commissioner 


| included these installments with other in- 


eome in each year and tax,d the whole 
at the normal and surtax rates, thereby 
determining the deficiencies. The sale of 
the petitioner's stock in the Central Poca- 


hontas Coal Company was not consum- 
mated after Dec. 31, 1921.” 
The Board decided that the sale of the 


petitioner’s stock in the Central Poca- 
hontas Coal Company was consummated 
before and not after Dec. 31, 1921, 
that the profits therefrom were not tax- 
able under the capital gain provisions of 
the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924. 

For the reasons stated in the case of 
Dahlinger v. Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue, we 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, which is 
accordingly affirmed. } 
with enforcement of collection, except that 
they may enter into a contract with the | 
sheriff to pay him a percentage of the 
delinquent taxes as compensation for col- | 
lecting the same, the opinion explained. 


| Both patents originated 


and | 


find no error in the decision! j 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIRECTOPLATE CORPORATION 
Vi 
THE DONALDSON LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 
No. 5630. 
Appeal from the District Court for the} 
Eastern District of Kentucky. 
Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Cigcuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 30, 1931 


HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge.—Appellant 


| brought its action in the court below al- 


leging infringement of claims 1, 5, 8 and 
12 of patent No. 1396962, and claims 4, 
5, 7, 20, 23, 25, 41, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
67, 68 and 69 of reissue patent No. 16567. 
in applications 
filed by one Alexander T. Koppe and are 
hereinafter respectively referred to as 
Koppe’s first and second patents 

The first patent was for a “vacuum- 
pressure frame” designed and intended 
for reissue was filed Sept. 25, 1926; and the 
‘(acording to the specification) as appro- 
priate for use in “a machine for making 
offset press plates.” The second patent 
was for such “a machine for making off- 
set press plates.” 

The first issued Nov. 
plication for 
was filed June 30, 
1510007) issued Sept. 
for reissue was filed Sept. 25, 1926; and the 
reissue was granted as of March 8, 1927. 

The defenses were invalidity and nonin- 
fringement. The bill was dismissed by the 
District Court on the ground that in- 
fringement had not been shown. Plaintiff 
appeals. 

We are not impressed with the defend- 
ant’s contentions of inutility, inoperability, 
anticipation or lack of invention as re- 
gards Koppe’s first patent. 


First to Utilize 
Atmospheric Pressure 


It is true that Koppe was not a pioneer 
in the field of photographically producing 


15, 1921. The ap- 
the original second patent 
1922; the patent (No. 
30, 1924; application 


' offset press plates, but he was the first to 


utilize atmospheric pressure in holding 
the negative firmly against the sensitized 
surface of the press plate. Prior to him 
mechanical pressure only had been used 
for this purpose, and we think that what- 
ever had been done by Huebner (the real 
pioneer in the field of mechanical pres- 
sure photo-composing machines) in the 
direction of substituting vacuum pressure 
tor mechanical pressure before the filing 
of the application for the second patent, 
certainly before the application for the 
first one, can not be said to have passed 
beyond the experimental stage. 

It is also true that the use of vacuum 
pressure in connection with photographic 
printing was old. See patents to Cope, 
No. 296391, April 8, 1884; to Saltmann, No. 


Sixth Circuit. 


654421, July 24, 1900; to McCaslin, No.! 
683059, Sept. 24, 1901; and to Levy, No. 
1246620, Nov. “3, 1917; and the German 


patent to Teppich, No. 245915, May 4, 1911. 

But the devices of all of these patents 
operated to press the sensitized paper or 
plate against the negative by use of a flex- 
ible backing or cover, while the present 
device operates to press a rigid glass neg- 
ative against a rigid sensitized plate, the 
required play being given, not by the flex- 
ibility of either, but by the organization 
of frames and sealing strips. We think 
that invention was displayed in the reor- 
ganization required, and that neither an- 
ticipation nor lack of utility was shown. 

The underlying concept of Koppe’s first 
patent was that atmospheric pressure 


N ormal Tax Rate ‘Patent Not Infringed by Mae Machine Fuel Tax Refond . 
On Sale of Stock “or Making Offset Press P lates: In Colorado Road 


should be exerted directly upon the glass 
negative and thus hold it firmly to the 


sensitized press plate. 


— (May 25, 1931). 


Three Steps Involved 
In Koppe Method 


A certain amount of vertical play was 
required to accommodate the device to 
negatives of different thickness, more, 
Koppe evidently thought, than would be 
supplied by the elasticity of the sealing 
his 


AvTHorRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DarLy 





Eagle Mfg. Co., 
Compare also: De Forest 
v@General Elec. Co., — U. S. 


Obviously he could | 
not obtain a machine or product patent 
upon this concept alone, but only upon 
the means disclosed for effectuating his 
purpose. Miller v. 
|S. 186, 201. 
Radio Co. 


strips, for the method practiced by 


patent involved really three elements or 
An outer or positioning frame was 
firts located at the desired place upon the 
sensitized press plate. 
| frame carried a rubber sealing strip arotind 
its outer edge and an extension or flange 
When the positioning 
frame had been located, the negative was 


steps. 


on its inner edge. 


This positioning 


laid loosely within the inner opening. 


A seal 
outer 


the 
inner 


ing trame. 
rectangular 
cross-section, 
ing frame,” 


the 
other 


frame. 

Thus when the air was exhausted from 
beneath the positioning frame the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere operated, not only 
to hold the negative to the press plate, 
but also to strengthen the contact of the 
between press plate 


was then 
edges of the negative 
> of the flange of the position- 

This seal was provided by a 
inverted U-shaped 
the inner or 
carrying double rubber sealing 
strips, one of which rested upon and along 
edge of the negative, 
upon the flange of the positioning 


outer 


frame of 
called 


three sealing strips, 


and outer frame, between inner and outer 
frames, and between the inner frame and 
the negative. 

The inventive concept lay in the means 
devised for effecting this three-line seal 
would accommodate 
itself to any thickness of negative and to 
irregularity of thickness, 
as along the edge of the nega- 
i reflected 
Claim 8 is typical and is alone 


which, 


any 


ual sort, 


tive. 


claims. 


supposedly, 


clearly 


here quoted ‘Note 1.) 


Claim Construction 
Given Consideration 


In determining the question of infringe- 
ment we are concerned with the matter 
of claim construction as well as with the 
nature of the defendant's device, 
ments comprising it, 


ner of operation of both 


whether 


ated in the claim. 


Upon the present record it is clear that 
the claim above quoted, 


required as between 
and the 


of a grad- 


if read literally, 5 
in Mich., in 


does not cover the defendant's device, 


which the negative is carried by clamps 
upon the inner and under portion of the 
outer frame and the inner frame is used 
for the purpose of hermetically 
the outer 
a sealing strip between 


Page 8, Column 


solely 


sealing 
frame, 


[Continued on 


Note 1. 





negative 


within 


-A two part negative pressure frame 
comprising a positioning section within which 
the negative is arranged, a sealing 
by the positioning section to engage the sup- | 
port on which the negative is to be held, and 
sealing strips carried by 
to engage the positioning section and negative. 


strip carried | 


the bearing section | bottom of the tank. 


151 U. 


“bear- 


and the 


in the 


the ele- 
the mode and man- 
devices, 
the elements of defendant's de- 
vice are to be considered merely mechani- 
cal equivalents of the elements enumer- 


and 


5.1 





Work Is Clarified 


Contractors Who Furnish 


Truck Owners With Gaso- 
line at Retail Price Held 
Not Entitled to Refund 


Denver, CoLo., Aug. 4, 

Contractors who furnish gasoline to 
their truckmen and collect the full retail 
price therefor are not entitled to a re- 
fund from the State, although the fuel 
is used for highway construction. The 
Colorado Attorney General's Office has 
so advised the State Inspector of Ojds. 
The opinion follows in full text: 

A question has arisen in your depart- 
ment regarding refunds of gasoline taxes 
to contractors engaged in highway con- 
struction. 

Three conditions are essential to the 
right to a refund in such cases: First, 
the contractor must pay the tax; secondly, 
the gasoline must be used for a purpose 
other than the propelling of a motor 
vehicle on the public highways, and 
thirdly, the application for the refund 
must be accompanied by a paid invoice 
or sales receipt. 

I understand that in some cases the 
contractors hire men with trucks to do 
a great deal of the work, with the under- 
standing that gasoline will be furnished 
by the contractor to the truck owner, at 
cost to the contractor, and that the con- 
tractor deducts, in his settlement with the 
truck owner, the retail price of all gaso- 
line used by the truck owner on the job, 
and that this retail price includes the 
tax. 

In such cases, it is my opinion that the 
contractor is not entitled to a refund, 
even though he presents to you a paid 
invoice or sales receipt, with an affidavit 
that the gasoline was used for a purpose 
other than propelling a motor vehicle. To 
give the contractor a refund in such a 
case, would be equivalent to allowing him 
to collect the tax twice, first from the 
truck owner, and secondly, from the 
State. 

On the other hand, I do not see how a 
jrefund can be made to the truck owner, 
because he has no paid invoice or sales 
receipt, nor has he paid the tax, his agree- 
ment being for a certain price ‘usually 
a daily wage) from which the contractor 
deducts the cost of the gasoline used by 
the truck owner. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that ap- 
plications for refunds in these cases 
should not be allowed, either to the con- 
tractor or to the truck owner. 


Court Holds Government 
Took Samples Improperly 


» New York, Aug. 4.—Sustaining a pro- 
test of W. W. Shingle, of Detroit, the 
United States Customs Court reaches the 
conclusion that in classifying certain mo- 
lasses, entered at the port of Port Huron, 
tank cars, the Government's 
samples were not properly taken. 
Granting a claim that duty should have 
been assessed at a lower -rate than that 
imposed by the collector, the court, in 
an opinion by Judge Evans, rules that, 
in taking samples of molasses from tank 
cars the Government is required to com- 
ply with article 632 of the Customs Regu- 
lations of 1923, by taking a continuous 
portion or core extending from the top 
to the bottom of the tank, or by taking 
samples from the top, the middle and the 
(Protest 346522-G- 


3314.) 





Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 


Service for the Patent Bar 


i United States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 
reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


In brief, you will find in The United States 


Patents Quarterly: 


Full and complete text reports of all deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court in 


patent, trade mark, 
competition cases. 


copyright and unfair 


Full and complete text of all important 


patent, trade mark, 


copyright 


and unfair 


competition decisions of all of the United 


States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


Decisions, 


mark, 


copyright 


in full text, 


of patent, trade 


and unfair competition 


cases in United States District Courts. 


Full text of all decisions of the United 
States Court 
peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 


of Customs and Patent Ap- 


A report in full of many decisions of the 


Commissioner 


of Patents, including trade 


mark cases, not presented in the Patent Of- 
fice Gazette or any other publication—being 
the only report that gives complete text of 
ali trade mark cases—and many Patent Of- 
fice Board of Appeals decisions, in full text, 
nowhere else reported. 


Full text report of all patent, 


trade mark 


and copyright decisions of the United States 
Court of Claims. 


The 
makes 


United 
a decided 


patent bar. 
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* Referendtin Plea ‘Developments in Radio Law 
Stops Oil Output | Are Analyzed by by Bar Committee 


Control by State Four Trends During Last Y. Year Particularly 


Noted in Report to Commission 


California Act to Conserve 
Production to Be Passed 
Upon by Voters at Elec- 


tion in 1932 





The opinions of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, the judical 
body having jurisdiction of appeals from 
decisions of thé Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, handed down during the last year 
indicate important trends in the develop- 


Appeals to be within the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce. A} 
few other cases now pending involve re-| 
lated questions. «(Note No. 5.) 


Appeals From Decisions 





radio law, according to the re- ; . seer 
"SACRAMENTO, Car, Aug. *. cere oF te standing comenittee on com- Of Radio Commission 

The Sharkey Oil Conservation Act Of| munications of the American Bar Asso- Sckt Geudee ee na ggg gg 
the 1931 Legislature, substituting for the ¢jation which has been filed with the getty + 1 dale 1 0d, ot ane _to 
present voluntarily proration scheme a Radio Commission for its study. a re ndment of July a , 0 Section 
. 2 ‘ 1 produc- F of the Radio Act of 1927 (whereunder 
system of State control over oil pro ” ; eae eta 1 

; : f Four of these trends are particularly the reviewing court sat as a supervisory 
tion, will be held by a referendum, ac- noted in the report. They are: (1) Pro- Admninistvetive tribuns D iN t oN 6) 60 
cording to announcement by the Secre- ‘ ribuna Note No. ; 


tection of licensees against deprivation of 


tarv of State. Frank C. Jordan. appeals were taken to the Court of Ap- 


: .e. Privileges without notice or hearing; (2) peals of the District of Columbia and 
, Governor James Rolph. Jr. had  pre- grounds for eliminating stations or cur-| two appeals wer ke 7 
viously announced that if the oil con- : ‘ ppeals were taken to United States 
; ¥ tailing their privileges; (3) interpretation , District Courts from decis he Fed- 
servat s or the reaportionment our rom decisions of the Fed 
Servauion Measure p . Of the Davis Amendment; and (4) the ral Radio C ssi 7 7 
bill was suspended by referendum peti- rey of censarst eral Radio Commission ‘Note No. 7). Of 
tions he would call a special election. PON SL SWiegeencs Saw these 31 of the former and both of the 
Mr Jordan stated that 71,916 signa- The report of tue committee, which is to latter were voluntarily or involuntarily 


be submitted for its consideration and 


dismissed, while the remaining 29 were 
approval to the bar association at its an- 


tures had been filed against the oil meas- decided in a total of 18 opinions (Note No. 


ure, 69,257 being necessary to qualify the 


; : 1 sting . a ecbania. 1 > Y s +s 
petition for a referendum. Unless a nual meeting in September, summarizes Sear she ane igs rendered 
special election is held, he explained, the , iM one section the decisions of the courts tae . , — rom Dec, 1, 1930, to 
spe A ‘ ’ _ ’ j > past vear arch 2, 1931. e| 
law will be passed upon at the election during the past ree During the period from July 1, 1930, to 
in 1932. This section deals with the conflict be- July 1 1931 19 : Baio we ” ot 
c s é “als jere ake 

cae a tween Federal and State powers, appeals the Court of A a re a 

from decisions of the Radio Commission, | <"*,. ; IN arog ex caper as 

Idaho W ill Investig: ate collateral attacks upon decisions of the! S°¢U0n 16 ‘Note No. 9), of which three 
: ° ; . have been dismissed, two decided ‘(Note 

ata Commission, prosecutions under the penal 4, , 

Grade of Oil and Gasoline provisions of the Radio Act eanuthorios ‘d For 10) and the rest are now pending. 

7 — = “or the iS yar BS 3 } > - 

Bose, Ipawo, Aug. 4. broadcasting of literary and artistic prop-| FOF the most part the appeals now pend 

\ ty, and patents. trusts and lies, | NS Were taken during the Spring and 
Complaints of misrepresentation of | ©Tty, anc pa Bees uri ti 1°S-' early Summer of 1931. There are indica- 
qualities of gasoline and motor oils of- | ‘4 summary of the entire report af the | tions that several additional appeals will 

fered for sale by retail dealers have been | Committee was published in the issue Of pe taken in the early part of July. 

filed with the State Department of Pub- Aug. 3.) During the past year the Court of 
lic Welfare, and will be followed by in- The section of the report dealing with Appeals has disposed of a series of im- 
vestigations by the Department, Commis- | court decisions follows in full text: portant and difficult radio cases with 
sioner Lewis Wililams announces. commendable dispatch, and its decisions 


Not only do violations of the Food and 
Drug Acts and of health regulations of 


Validity of 1927 Act 


have met with general approval 


y ? ° Stay orders were issue seve > 
persons nandling foodstuffs and engaged Not Yet Determined seca Gaon eh —- L 1930, i 
in barber or beauty parlor work come Constitutionality of Radio Act of 1927. one of these cases the stay order was 
under the Department of Public Welfare, Conflict Between Federal and State Pow- vacated a few days after “issuance ap- 
but all alleged misrepresentations of ar- ers—The Supreme Court of the United parently as the result of a showing by 
ticles offered for sale also come within States has not yet pased upon the con- the Commission of appellant's use of his 
jurisdiction of the Department, he said. stitutionality of the Radio Act of 1927.) station for purposes of abusive language 

Complaints against service stations In the two cases which seemed likely to during the interim ‘(Note No. 11) a 
mention alleged misrepresentations of | lead to decision by that court on the fun- three cases stay orders were refused. AS 
grades of oils sold to motorists as well damental validity of the act, the court yet no clearly defined rules as to what 
as the sale of an inferior grade of gaso- | dismissed certificates from the Seventh! Gircumstances do or do not Justify a oes 
line, Mr. Williams stated. Circuit Court of Appeals on the score of order have been dé veloped Se ites 


the objectionable character 
tions certified (Note No. 1). 
cases has since been orally 


of the ques- 
One of the 


Trend of Decisions 
argued in the 


By Federal Commission 


Referendum Petition F iled 


N a6 wk aw Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals ‘this 
On Nebraska Truck Law case has been decided sinte the report Appeals from Decisions of the Federal 
LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 4. was compiled. See U. S. Daily, July 20, Radio Commission—Trend of _the De- 
A petition has been filed with the Sec- 1931) and the other will not be heard un-|©1S!ons.—It would be inappropriate to at- 


retary of State, Frank Marsh, for a refer- 
endum on the bus and truck bill enacted 
by the 1931 Legislature and effective Aug. 
3. and seeking a suspension of the law 
pending its reference to the election in 
November, 1932. 

The State Constitution provides that in 
case of a referendum petition the act shail 
not be suspended if it is an act “for pres- 
ervation of the public peace, health or 
safety.” The author of the bill, Senator 
H. F. Schepman, stated orally that in his 


til some time in the Fall. As pointed out 
in previous reports of the committee, the 
cases involved the validity of the act as 
against claims that it violates the due 
process clause and the prohibition against 
taking of private property for public use 
without just compensation in the Fifth 
Amendment, that broadcasting does not 
constitute interstate commerce and that 
the standard “public interest, convenience 
or necessity” is so vague and indefinite 
as to constitute an unconstitutional dele- 


tempt to include a digest of the decjsions 
of the Court of Appeals in this report. 
Nevertheless, the opinions indicate certain 
important trends in the development of 
the law which should be noted. Passin; 
over the court's holdings with respeci 
to the validity of the Radio Act of 1927 
and the power of Congress to regulate 
radio communication as interstate com- 
merce, with respect to procedural ques- 
tions either before the Commission or on 
appeal, and with respect to issues of fact, 
























































































opinion the measure, which regulates the gation of legislative authority. Indirectly the committee will confine its comment 
weight, size and length of motor vehicles, the Davis Amendment is also involved. to four subjects 
is a safety measure and should not be It is possible, however, that decision on ‘1) Protection of Licenses Against Dep- 
suspended. The bill was passed by the! the constitutional questions will be avoided yivation of Privileges Without Notice or 
Legislature over the veto of Governor jin whole or in part because of the failure Hearing—While the Radio Act of 1927 
Bryan. of the appellants to take advantage of expressly negatives any right in a license 
— — the administrative appeal provided - beyond that conferred by the terms and 
r : section 16 of the act prior to lts amend~ for the period of his license, the Court 
r«€ Ss > s A - - ® 
Texas Hou e Order ment of Appeals has sedulously upheld the 
2 . . 
Impeachment Inquiry An interesting parallel nas been pro- rights of licenses to notice an@ opportu- 
“i vided by what has come to be popularly nity for hearing on clearly defined issues 
AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 4.') own as the Quebec Radio Case. In before any deprivation of their privileges 
The House of Representatives has this case, on June 29, 1931, the Canadian jis effected. The trend began with its firs! 
adopted resolutions -proposing that the Supreme Court held, in a 3 to 2 decision, opinion in the General Electric Compan) 
House sit as committee of the whole tO\that the control of radio broadcasting 1M | case ‘Note No. 12), in which it held that a 
consider the adoption of articles of im-' Canada belongs to the Dominion Par- purported renewal of license which re- 
peachment against J. B. Price, of Bastrop, jjament and not to the provincial legis- duced the hours of operation previously) 
Tex., judge of the 21st Texas District |jgiures. (Note No. 2.) The dispute started enjoyed by the licensee was a refusal of 
Court, for alleged nestigence in approval with a refusal to grant a broadcasting the renewal applicaiion and must be pre- 
cf unauthorized sneriffs’ accounts in Bas- jjcense to a station which was to broad-! ceded by notice and hearing under sec- 
trop, Lee and Burleson Counties. cast a program sponsored by the Quebec | tion 11 of the act. This was followed bs 
The House ordeied the impeachment in- provincial government It is possible that similar holdings with respect to changes 
vestigation after a report had been made/an appeal will be taken to the Privy |jin frequency effected at the end of a li- 
to the Senate by Chairman J. W. E. H.' Council _ cense period, even though pursuant to 
Beck of the Senate Fee Investigating Other decisions of interest which may g partial reallocation of general charac- 
Committee to believe that Judge Price had properly be considered under this head- ter haying as its alleged purpose the re- 
been negligent in performance of his du- ing and Station WBT, Inc., \ I oulnot,! quction of cross-talk interference be- 
ties in approvinng sheriffs’ fee claims. Sheriff, (Note No. 3) in which the Diss | tween a number of clear channel stations 
- = trict Court for the Eastern District Of" by increasing the average geographical 
." . South Carolina held invalid a South Caro- cenaration of stations on adjacent chan- 
lennessee Approves Raise lina statute enacted in 1930 imposing 3M pnejs iNote No. 13): and bv a similar 
’ . ® - _'annual license tax on receiving sets, a polging with respect to an attempt by) 
In Compensation Rates an unconstitutional burden on interstate the Gommission to insert a condition in 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 4.;commerce; and Robert ao", — a renewal license not contained in the 
Inited Stat iN > Nc » In ¢ ae s es ta NW e 
The State Department of Insurance ‘ Untied cuit ae, 29 of the Radio Previous license. (Note No. 14.) The pro- 
and Banking has approved a flat increase the provision 1n ’ ting tection was completed by a holding tha 
é Act of 1927 prohibiting the broadcas NE a stat a e al ld t be cut 
of 5.9 per cent in rates effective on new secent or profane language a station’s service area could not be cut 
and renewal compensation business as of of obscene, ~~ Ninth Sireult Court of down by interference due to the assign- 
Sept. 1, 1931. This increase was filed by W@S held by the Ninth ment of new stations to the same fre- 
the National Council on Compensation Zs oa _ quency 01 by increasing the power of 
og aed . eo 1 sprican Bond & Mortgage Oo. eta V é t stat already assig t the 
Insurance as part of the ary wide J taten aa ided Jan. 5, 1931, Adv. Ops a Jae a, os oe bn o 
emergency program. p. 141; White Johnson, u. s. frequency, withou ce and opportun 
a - al.. decided Jan. 5, 1931, Adv. Ops of hearing ‘Note No. 15.) In view of the 
p. 137. For decisions of the United court's holding in another case that the 
Montana Warns Against District Court in these two cases S69 licensec’s right is sort of a continuing 
° I Federal Radio Commission et al.. <! afrair (Note No. 16) ‘in spite of the short 
‘ ryvice 7 113. and United States American | **4@* ‘ one SE n 
Fraud in Auto Service Sa re ye eee. F.2d) 448. The three months maximum license period 
HELENA, Mont., Aug. 4. only case in which the Supreme Court had then in force), it would seem that the 
} ‘tions reviously had occasion to render an opinion jicensee has virtually all the protection 
Montana residents in several sections of Do*' any questions arising under the Radio that is ordinarily implied in the saneti- 
the State have been victimized by agents act was Federal Radio Commission \ General fei i 3 aes A be f ran 
of so-called automobile service companies, Electric Company, decided May 19, 1930, 281 Ut na guarantee o du process 0 aw 
according to information from the office, U. S. 464, although several other unsuccessful Whether this be described as a property 
4 d Insurs > Com-. attempts were made to obtain writs of certi- right or not makes little difference; it is 
of the State Auditor and Insurance A- orari to review decisions of the Court of AP-|thoe sort of protection which broadcast- 
missioner, George P. Porter. peals of the District of Columbia rendered ine *y Sims ag oa ih ats a ee - 
Many of the automobile service compa- inder section 16 prior to its amendment ng - n C a - %- : ability as a 
~ « , g 7 1 To: 7 > t 
nies are fraudulent, according to Mr. Por- 2 —See U. S. Daily, July 7, 1931, J. Radio | 80Ing busine and a field for investment 
ter. Their contracts offer, in return for La Ju 193 ie planned to p bush) Decisions Eliminatin 
, asked. legal services in case the opinion in full in the October issue Of the 
the payment asked, leg 3 a S Journal of Radio Law Existing Stations 
of automobile accident, emergency road aacidad dun. if 1031046 8 a) 671, | tes go ‘ 
service, towing, and bail service and other|<. 3).0 Louis D. Rubin Electrical Co (2.) Grounds tor Eliminating Stations 
benefits Poulnot, ibid., 676; Ray Poulnot, ibid., 677. or Curtailing Their Privileges.—Decisions 
Two agents of an unlicensed automobile The statute was later repealec talling under this heading are as yet too 
service company were arrested recently 4—Decided March 9, 1931. 48 F. { 128 fiw to make possible a statement of more 
in Billings and have been convicted, it | cert. denied June 1, 1931, Adv. Ops. 1990-194! than a very few principles of law of gen- 
was stated TT we oe what wn atittes. “indecent” and (Cree SeReaan 
profan ie It will be convenient to consider first 
r 3 2 ae .e, for example, Sorensen v. Wood and those cases in lich an applicant has 
New Mexico lo Enforce Broadcasting Company. and People of sought privileges at the expense of the li- 
; Sati ‘ te of New Yor! International Broad- censee of an existing station. There are 
Labor Compensation Law Corporation, discusred in the July 1s- two important decisions of this sort. One 
q x > the Journal of Radio Law , ann ne = oe’ — 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 4 : ee ; ; of them, Reading Broadcasting Company 
6.—Fed Radio Commission General pat 
A warning has been issued to employ- ,, 6 Co. 281 U. 8. 464 Vv Commission, (Note No. 17) concerns the 
ers of the State by the State Labor Com- "7.~-A list of the appeals, together with in- | proper construction of the Davis Amend- 
missioner, Ralph Davy, that they must formation as to their disposition and as ‘o ment and will be referred to below. Th« 
comply with the provisions of the work- the avaijability of Commission dec . oe Ee + other is Chicago Federation of Labor v 
’ , n cor > on therewit will be fou i 2 : = 7 ‘ 
men’s compensation law. “ig penne oa 102-04. vanlementad in the; Commission, ‘Note No. 18) in which the 
Mr. Davy said his statement was issued Juls ee e of the same ‘publication in the applicant had sought to displace a clear 
to acquaint all employers of labor with Gepartment “Pending Radio Litigation channel station. In affirming the Com- 
facts concerning the law and his inten- = 3 General Electric Co. v. Commission, 31 mission's decision denying the application 
tion to enforce it F. (2d) 630. cert. dismissed, 281 U. S. 464: the court said 
Should an accident happen to an em-' Richmond Development Cosparsti _* = mn “It is not consistent with true public 
ploye and, the employer be found not to on 35 F a 2d ees Tec anical adio Lat aia dak met tekken eee 
have secured compensation Shreuen page of New York Vv ommission, 36 F 2d) meritorious stations like WBBM and 
ance or a certificate showing him to be cert. denied. 281 U. S. 729; Carrell v. Com- FAB should be deprived of broadcasting 
financially able to bear the costs of com- mission, 36 F. (2d) 117; Great Lakes Broad- privileges when once granted to them 
. > > or vil > prose- casting Cc Commi on 37 F 2d) 993 eee > s uM ‘ ’ 
pensation, the empioyer — me ore ee : aniea 81 U. S. 706; U ersal Service Which they have at great cost prepared 
s1000 = pe ee , : Wireless Commission, 41 | ) 113; themselves to exercise, unless clear and 
Chae Sine. ; h , Chicas ration of Labor v. ¢ ound reasons of public policy demand 
Mr. Davy called attention to the fac 41 I dd 2; Havens & Martin 45, F. | ck ati The cause cf inde lent 
that the law applies to employers of only (2d) 295 ley v. Commission 24) SUCH action n ause of independen 
jorker re that é works 600; Intercity Radio Telegraph Co al broadcasting in general would be seriously 
one worker where that man works on a “ Baar Apart | S| Sean tae f Pee ig 
‘rick. scaffoldin le or other struc- ‘ n, 46 F. (2d) 60 ourl nal, endangered and public interests corre 
en eee: Pee tas ane oF Maville “Fines Compan ¥: CORR pondinegly prejudiced, if the licenses of es- 
ture 10 feet or more above the ground. sion. 44 9 2d) 614; Marquette University : bli hed y ee bess ier aig 
Commission 47 iF 2d) 406 We inghouse ablisnea stallions sn i arbitraril ) 
. * Electric & Mar Co Commission, withdrawn from them, and appropriated to 
Indiana Interurban Line 7" F. (2a) 419; “General Broadcasting Sys- the use of other stations. This statement 
In v. Commission : (2d) 426; does not ly any derogation of the con- 
+r o . - . a bien. ‘Seng Com- oes not imply any gation oO 1€ ) 
o Discontinue Operation KFKs Broadcasting Association ee ee Se Oe ee oe ee 
mission 47 F. 2d) 670: Reading Broadcasting Oulng rus Mar & proaacasting privi 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 4. Co Commission, 48 F. (2d) 458; Journal leges are held subject to the reasonable 
rev . nae ss ra Company v. Commission, 48 F. (2d) 461. See regulatory power of the United States, and 
The Public Service Commission has au- | ths cinests sted ‘case of Saltzman et tnat the Bs ic convenience. int ae and 
thorized the Indiana Public Service Cor- 4). y. Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- | "8" 6S BAM" Papago ener and 
poration to abandon on Aug. 15 its elec- turing Co., 46 F. (2d) 612 PECORAILY (BSG: San paramount considera 
tric interurban railway line’ between 9.—See list referred to in footnote su- Won yaa 2 
Marion and Bluffton, and at the same pra. as 8 epleumnane in the July and October The two cases make it clear that it will 
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ar ‘ n the 1 In Journal Company Commission, ing, if at all, that the Commission will be 
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Asked in Execution 


Beneficiary Contends Evidence 
Of Electrocution Does Not | 
Prove Law Violation 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
will be asked to pass upon the question 
evidence of the execution of an 
insured after conviction of homicide may 
be used in a suit brought for double in- 
demnity benefits under a life insurance 
policy to show that the insured’s death 
resulted from violation of law, according 
to a petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit in the case of 
Diamond et al. v. New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., No. 274 

The policy provided that double indem- 
nity would not be paid for accidental 
death resulting from violation of law. Proof 
of the insured’s electrocution pursuant to 
judgment of conviction of a criminal act 
was held by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
to bring the case within this policy excep- 
tion 

In the petitioner's brief it is argued that 
such proof of a criminal conviction and 
execution is not admissible in a civil ac- 
tion between different parties to show the 
insured's guilt. 


a 


Indem nity Fie inénraiece | 


Reduction in 


Standing at 
of 
Insurance Comntissioner, 
Other 
Averill 


of $8,084,935 
insurance, during 1930, and paid net losses 





DalILy 


In Oregon Shows 
Loss of Volume 


Premium In-' 
come and Higher Loss Ra- 
tio on Business in State 
Reported for Last Year 


Satem, Orec., Aug. 4. 
Two hundred and ninety-one stock fire 


and underwriting subsidiaries and 30 mu- 
tual fire 
aggregate of $1.350,599,635 in fire. automo- 
bile and 
the close of 1930 
duction 


insurance companies carried an 
marine insurance in Oregon at 
This represented a re- 
$25.577.916 from the total 
this class of insurance out- 
the close of 1929, a decrease 
cent, according to the State 
A. H. Averill 
made available by Mr 


of 


mount of 


19 per 


information 
follows 

These same companies collected a total 
in net premiums, less re- 








: amounting to $5,219,981. The reduction 
to considerable length in upholding de- in net premium income from the previous 
cisions of the Commission where the is- Year's experience amounted to $966,097, or 
sue is between the applicant-licensee and/10.9 per cent, and the increase in net 
the Commission itself. There have been losses in 1930, as compared to 1929, was 
only four cases ‘(Note No. 20) of this $430,898. or 89 per cent. The loss ratios 
sort, which do not readily lend themselves ; °f all companies for 1930 was 60.7 per cent, 
to generalization, and several important | @S Compared to 51.5 per cent for 1929, an 
cuestions are as yet undecided. The only , increase of 9.2 per cent 
particularly important case of this sort Six Companies’ Total. 
involves the censorship clause in the Radio Of the total amount of fire insurance 


Act and will be discussed separately be- 


Rulings Interpreting 
The Davis Amendment 


3) Interpretation of the Davis Amend- 
ment.—No more important decision was 
rendered during the past year than that 
in Reading Broadcasting Company v. 
Commission ‘(Note No. 21) in which 
the court of appeals adopted a_ lib- 
eral interpretation of the much-dis- 
cussed Davis Amendment ‘Note No. 22). 
In this case the applicant requested 
broadcasting facilities ‘more 

a better frequency) for a 
decision of outstanding significance was 
Commission ‘Note No. 23), in which the 
court affirmed a decision of the Commis- 
sion denying an application for renewal of 
license because of the past conduct of the 
licensee in broadcasting objectionable 
matter, large ly of a medical nature in 
furtherance of a hospital and an associa- 
tion of drug stores in which the licensee 
was financially interested. The court said: | ¢ 

it would not be consistent with 
the legislative policy to equalize the com- 
parative broadcasting facilities of the va- 
rious States or zones by unnecessarily in- 
jJuring stations already established which 
are rendering valuable strvice to their 
natural service areas The paramount 
consideration after all is the public in- 
terest. convenience, and necessity.” 

With such an interpretation, the hard- 
ships and injustices worked by a rigid 
construction of the amendment disappear. 

(4) The Power of Censorship.—Another 
decision of outstanding significance was 
KFKB Broadcasting Association, Inc., v 
Commission (Note 23), in which the court 
affirmed a decision of the Commission de- 
nying an application for renewal of license 
because of the past conduct of the licen- 
see in broadcasting objectionable matter, 
largely of a medical nature in furtherance 
of a hospital and an association of drug 
stores in which the licensee was finan- 
cially interested. The court said 

‘Appellant contends that the 
of the Commission amounts to censor- 
ship of the station, contrary to the pro- 
vision of section 29 of the Radio Act of 
1927 (47 U. 8. C. A., section 109). This 
contention is without merit There has 
been no attempt on the part of the Com- 
mission to subject any part of appellant's 
broadcasting matter to scrutiny prior to 
its release In considering the question 
whether the public interest, convenience, 
or necessity will be served by a renewal 
of appellant's license, the Commission has 
merely exercised its undoubted right to 
take note of appellant's past conduct, 
which is not censorship.” 

The opinion contains 
language It is becoming increasingly 
ciear that (subject to final determination 
by the Supreme Court) the Commission 
may, in spite of section 29 of the Radio 
Act, exercise a very effective, though in- 
direct, form of censorship over the pro- 
grams of broadcasting stations 


Questions of Law 


In Appealed Cases 
Appeals 


1 


s 


power on 


t 


h 


attitude 
a 


other significant 


from Decisions of the Federal 
Radio Commission—Pending Cases.—No 
attempt will be made to mention more 
than a few of the interesting questions of 
law involved in cases now pending before 
the Court of Appeals. One of the most 
important has to do with the proper con- 
struction of the appeal section ‘section 
16) itself: Whether an application for 
construction permit may be considered to 
be an application for license or for modi- 
fication of license ‘depending on the facts 
of the case) as to make a decision 
thereon appealable. The construction and 
validity of the Commission's General Or- 
ders 92 and 102 ‘and consequently of the 


sO 


Davis Amendment) are involved in several 
important cases So also are the Com- 
mission’s indirect power of censorship, 
and its power to refuse to renew licenses 
for infractions of its regulations of vari- 
ous kinds. The right of one station, after 
application and hearing, to displace an- 


other is again being urged. 


Attacks on Decisions 


Of Federal Commission 
Collateral Attacks Upon Decisions of the 
Federal Radio Commission.—There is very 





little to add to what was stated in last 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
12.—31 F. (2d) 630 

13.—Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
Company Commission, 46 F. (2d) 614; Saltz- 
man et al. v. Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Co.. 46 F. (2d) 612; Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. v. Com- 
missi€n, 47 F. (2d) 415 

14..-Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Co. Vv 
15 


Commission, supra 
Journal Company Commission 
461 See also Saltzman et al. Vv 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
46 F. (2d) 612 
16.—Technical Radio Laboratory 
16 F 2d) 111, 113 
we F. (2d) 458 
41 F. (2d) 422 
There 
of 
garded as 
may 
mi 


48 F 
Sirom- 
co 


(2d) 


Commis- 


18 
19 


nature 


ho indication 
the whieh wor 
sufficien In the same connection 
be considered City of New York Com- 
ion, 36 F. (2d Havens & Martin, Ine 
Commission, 45 F 2d) 295; Ansley Com- 
sion, 46 F. (2d) 600; Marquette University 
Commission, 47 F 2d nd General 
sroadcasting System Inc Commission 
in all of w h cases the Commission's denials 
of applications based directi yw indirect! 
pon interference to existing were 
ipheld The Great Lakes Broad- 
Cast Company Comn ion, 37 F (2d) 
993 viewed as turning on its peculiar 
Tac 
20 


as to the 
d re- 


isn as yet 


showing be 








mi 








406, ¢ 






stations 
case 


ls iss 


must be 
The Commission 
nical Radio Laboratory Commission 
F 2d) 111; Carrel v. Commission, 36 F 
117; and KFKB Broadcasting Association, Inc 
Commission, 47 F 2d) 670; it was re- 
versed in Richmond Development Corporation 
Commission. 35 F 2d 
21.—48 F. (2d) 458 
22.—See Chapter I\ 


23.—47 F. (2d) 670. 


Tech- 
36 
2d) 


was affirmed in 


883 


Part 1, of this report 


outstanding on Dec 
fire 
85.5 per 
ance carried by 


mutuals’ 
Cc 

pared to 
mutua!s for 
increase of 56.2 per cent over 


paid, 
or 
previous 
loss 
compared to 52.9 per 
crease of 


ness 


31, 1930, the 291 stock 
carried $1,154,738,448, or 
and of the $196,000,000 bal- 

the 30 mutuals, $147,321,- 
cent, was written by the 


companies 
cent, 
56, 


or 75.2 per 


six Oregon mutuals. | 

The six Oregon mutuals collected a total 
of $652.048 
increase of $1,302, 
paid $360,536 in losses 
749, 
Twenty-four foreign mutuals operating in 
Oregon collected $352,720 in net premiums 
in 
rent, 
1929, and paid $316,075 in losses, 
c 


in net premiums 1930, an 
or 2.4 per cent, and 
a decrease of $10,- 


from those of 1929 


in 


or 2.9 per cent, 


1930, 
less 


Which was 
than the 


$207,026, or 
premium 


36.9 per 
income for 
an in- 
rease of $129,210, or 69.1 per cent, over 
hose of the previous vear. The domestic 
loss ratio for 1930 was 55.3 per 
reduction of 3 per cent as com- 
1929, while that of the foreign 
1930 was 896 per cent, an 
1929. 

premium receipts of the stock 


ent, a 


The net 


fire companies for 1930, amounting to $4,- 
999,656, were $521,338, or 9.4 per 


below 
losses 
were $162,518, 


cent, 
1929 and the net 
agercgating $3,083,513, 
per cent, 
year 
ratio for 


he collections for 


5.5 
The stock company fire 
1930 was 60.8 per cent, as 
cent for 1929, an in- 
7.9 per cent 
Volume Falls Off 
While the volume of fire insurance busi- 
transacted by stock fire 


cent for 1930, as compared to 

amount outstanding at the close 
and net losses increased by $162,518 
per cent, the amount of fire insur- 
carried by these companies at 
of 1930 was $59,621,591 in excess of 


5.5 


1925 to 1929, inclusive, the 





and net 


in excess 
yearly 


of 
average 


the five-year 


loss ratio for the 


& Fa ? 


WHITE FIREMAN 


may 


Service 
be secured through respon- 
sible insurance brokers. 


agents or 


CAsk your North America 
Agent. He is listed 
in Bell Classified 
Telephone Direc- 
tories under the 
heading — 

Insurance Company 

of North America 
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in excess of those of the: 


companies 
showed a falling off of but $641,458, or 
per 

total 
1929, 
, of 
ance 
close 
the average for the previous five-year pe- 
riod, 
losses paid in 1930 were $229,838, 
cent 
The 
years previous to 1930 was 49.3 per cent. 


08 
the 
of 


the 


or 8 per 
average. 
five 


INSURANCE 


State to Prosecute: 


Uninsured Drivers 


Minnesota Patrol Authorized to 


Arrest Operators of Inter- 
state Carriers 


Str PAUL, 
patrolmen 
44, Laws 


‘MINN., Aug. 4, 
are author- 
of 1931, to 
interstate motor cCar- 
to file with the 
Commission 
insurance, 
Attorney 


State 
ized und 
arrest operators of 
riers who have failed 
Railroad and Warehouse 
public liability or indemnity 
according to an opinion by the 
General, John F. Bonner. 

Under chapter 185, Laws of 
opinion states, the Commission may, 
a condition precedent to granting a ccr- 
tificate of convenience and necessity, re- 
quire the filing of such an _ insurance 
policy, and a certificate should not be 
sued without such filing. The 1931 law, 
Mr. Bonner continucs, authorizes the 
highway pairol to enforce the provisions 
of the laws relating to the protection and 


highway 
chapter 


1925, the | 


as 


is- 


use of trunk highways and the operetion 
of vehicles thereon, except as to speed. 

“As an interstate auto transportation 
company can not lawfully use the high- 
ways until it has a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, which can 
only be secured from your Commission 
upon compliance with the requirements 
of chapter 185, Laws of 1925, one of which 
applicable to such operators is the taking 
out of the insurance policy mentioned 
above the opinion concludes, “it follows 


that the highway patrol has authority to 
‘ st an operator operating on the high- 
ich certificate.” 


Widow Held Entitled 


To Compensation for 
Injury to Husband 





way 


without 


North Carolina Commission 
Rules Her Estate May Re- 
cover Sum Due for Leg 
Amputation 





RaueicH, N. C., Aug. 4 

When an employe has a leg amputated 
as the result of an industrial accident 
but dies from other causes before an 
award is made for this disability, his 
widow, as sole dependent, is entitled to 
the full amount of compensation for the 
permanent injury and upon her death 
her estate may recover the sum due, the 


State Industrial Commission has just held 


in the claim of H. I. Hill, Administrator, 
v. Knox Furniture Co, et al 

The employe, J. T. Hill, was injured 
Oct. 18, 1920. Compensation was being 


paid to him for temporary total disability 


at the time of the amputation of his leg 
and at the time of his death April 17, 
1931, which was in no way related to the 
injury or amputation, according to the 
findings of Commissoner J. Dewey Dor- 
sett 
Mr. Hill died before the period of tem- 
porary total disability terminated, but the 
Commission held that the Compensation 
+| Act is silent with respect to the survival 
of a claim for temporary total disability 
and the right to compensation on this 
account ceased at the time of the death 
On the right of the widow's estate to 
compensation for the permanent injury 
of loss of leg, Commissioner Dorsett said 
that the widow had a vested right to re- 
ceive an award and that this right of 
action survived her death. 





SUPERVISION 





New Rates Fixed 


On Compensation 


In New York State 


Increase of 15 Per Cent Over 
Present Levels to Become 
Effective Sept. 1 Under 
Revised Schedule 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 4, 


A new schedule of workmen's compen- 
sation rates, resulting in an increase of 15 
per cent over the present level, will become 
effective in New York State Sept. 1, ac- 
cording to a statement Aug. 4 by the 
State Superintendent of Insurance, George 
S. Van Schaick. The increase is the out- 
come of a hearing at which members of 
the board of governors of the Conpensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board, represent- 
ing all classes of carriers writing this type 
of business, requested that it be approved, 
il, was explained. 

“This emergency,” Mr. Van Schaick 
stated, “is contributed to by part-time em- 
ployment, wage-scale reductions not re- 
flected in the statistics uvon which the 
present rates are based, and the increased 
mechanization of industry. 

Revenues Termed Inadequate 


“That the insurance companies furnish- 
ing workmen's compensation insurance are 
confronted with a serious problem through 
inadequate revenues, there can be no 


doubt. To make compulsory insurance ef- 
fective the carriers must be kept finan- 
cially sound. The insurance companies 


furnishing this coverage on the stock in- 
surance plan and the mutual insurance 
plan are joined by the representatives of 


the State insyrance fund in advocating 
the increase in rates. 
“Under section 67 of the insurance law, 


the Superintendent of Insurance 
quired 
tion 
is 


is re- 
to approve workmen's compensa- 
insurance rates as to adequacy. This 
not, however, the sole problem with 
which the Superintendent is confronted, 
Under section 141 of the law it is proe 
vided that the schedules, rules and meth- 
ods employed in computing rates charged 
for all insurance shall be reasonable. 


Reasonableness Considered 

“The necessity for keeping workmen's 
compensation rates from being advanced 
to an unreasonable level is particularly 
important as workmen's compensation in- 
surance is compulsory. At the present 
time the industries of this State are labor- 
ing under heavy economic conditions that 
have existed for almost two years. While 
companies furnishing workmen's compen- 
sation insurance under present conditions 
are confronted with a drain on their re- 
sources which may properly call for an 
increase in rates, as requested, they should 
do everything in their power to reduce 
the drain on their premium income re= 
sulting from commissions and administra- 
tion expenses 

“At the National Convention of Insure 
ance Commissioners held at Chicago in 
June of this vear it was the sense of the 
convention, as indicated by a resolution 
there adopted, that the insurance com- 
panies exert every effort to bring about 
further economies in the operation of 
their businesss 

“It is held 
in workmen's 
effective on new 
and after Sept 


that a reasonable increase 
comps nsation rates, to be 
—_ renewal business on 
shall be 15 per cent. It 
iis also held that the emergency factor 
‘of this increase, namely, 4.7 per cent, is 
solely an emergency increase and will be 
subject to revision as soon as experience 
throws more light on the problem.” 
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* The White Fireman symbolizes the loss-prevention engi 


neering service supported by ins 


urance companies to 


reduce loss-hazards. It comprises consultation, inspection 


of property, testing by Underwri 





The 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1793 


ters’ Laboratories, ete. 


and its subsidiary companies: 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA, 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS, CO. OF NORTH AMBRICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. CQ., 


write practically every form of 
insurance except life 

















RAILROADS . 








Railway Merger 
Involving Detroi 


Lines Is Opposed 


Report of Examiner to the 


I. C. C. Says Roads Would 


Be Dominated by the 


Pennsylvania System 


Disapproval of the merger of the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, the De- 
troit & Ironton Railroad, and the Toledo- 
Detroit tailroad into a single corporation, 
for the reason that the roads in question 
would be dominated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad through the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion contrary to the consolidation plan 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was recommended to the Commission 
Aug. 4 by Examiner A. C. Devoe. (Pro- 
posed Report in Docket No. 8683.) 


The Detroit, Toiedo & Ironton Railroad, 
formerly owned and operated by Henry 
Ford, but sold two years ago to the Penn- 
road Corporation, has operated the lines 
proposed to be integrated for a number of 
years both under lease and stock owner- 
ship. 

At the present time the D. T. & I. owns 
all but five qualifying shares of the Toledo- 
Detroit’s capital stock, while the Penn- 
road Corporation owns 59,896 share of the 
preferred and 64,994 shares of the common 
stock of the D. T. & I., out of 59,900 shares 
of preferred and 65.000 shares of common 
outstanding. The Pennroad also owns all 
the D. T. & I.’s outstanding adjustment- 
mortgage bonds amounting to $7,571,400, 
and all the outstanding capital stock, 44,- 
722 shares, of the Detroit & Ironton. 


Location of Properties 


The proceedings upon which the exami- 
ner has just issued his recommendations 
involves an application of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad for authority 
to acquire control and merge mto a single 
system the properties of the Detroit & 
Ironton and the Toledo-Detroit railroads. 
The D. & I., involving 55 miles of line, ex- 
tends from Dearborn, Mich., to Malinta, 
Ohio, while the Toledo-Detroit runs for 14 
miles from Petersburg, Mich., to Toledo, 
Ohio, a total mileage of 83 miles. 

The applicant railroad also seeks per- 
mission to issue 180,336 shares of common 
stock and $10,776,000 of first and refund- 
ing mortgage gold bonds, series A. 

“From the record it is clear,” said the 
examiner, “that the Pennroad is merely an 
agency of the Pennsylvania, that as such 
agency it has acquired control of the ap- 
plicant (D. T. & I), the D. & I, and the 
Toledo-Detroit, and that for all practical 
purposes the Pennsylvania, through this 
agency, now controls the three companies. 

“The Commission, in effect, is asked to 
recognize the lawfulnes of this control by 
authorizing the applicant to issue its stock 
and bonds all of which, with the exception 
of four shares of stock, would be delivered 
to the Pennroad. 


Effect of Approval 


“To authorize the applicant to issue its 
securities as proposed would, in effect, be 
recognizing the Pennroad as the lawful 
owner of the securities in exchange for 
which the proposed securities are to be 
issued, and the acquisition by the Penn- 
road of control of the applicant and its 
affiliated companies as a lawful acquisi- 
tion. 


“It is clear,’ continued the examiner, 
“that this control has been acquired in 
the interest of the Pennsylvania, and that 
it. will be exercised in the interest of the 
Pennsyivania. It is also clear that the 
Pennsylvania, through the agency of the 
Pennroad, can exercise full control over 
the applicant and its affiliated companies. 

“Whether such control is compatible 
with the public interest can be deter- 
mined only after appropriate proceedings 
under the applicable provisions of the act. 
As the issue of securities in recognition 
and perpetuation of such control cannot 
in this proceeding be found to be com- 
patible with the public interest, it is rec- 
ommended that the application be de- 
nied.” 





Commission's Plan 


Pointing out that in the Commission's 
consolidation plan for tne unification of 
the. Nation’s rail properties into 21 inde- 
pendent systems, the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton was split up between the proposed 
Wabash-Seaboard System (No. 7) and the 
Baltimore & Ohio System (No. 5), the 
examiner asserted that “in neither the 
tentative nor the final plan are any of 
the railroads in which the Pennroad holds 
a substantial stock interest allocated to 
the Pennsylvania.” 

The_extent of the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion’s investment in railroad securities is 
discussed by the examiner as follows: 

“The extent of control possessed by the 
Pennroad through ownership of the stock 
listed as shown by the House report is as 
follows: D. & I. 100 per cent, the appli- 
cant 99 per cent, Canton Company of Bal- 
timore 99 per cent, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia 73 per cent, Raritan River Rail- 
road 45 per cent, Boston & Maine 18 per 
cent, Seaboard 14 per cent, New Haven 5 
per cent, other railroad companies, in- 
ciuding the Lehigh Valley, less than 1 per 
cent. The Pennroad’s holdings of the 
stock of the company last mentioned and 
the stock of that company owned by the 
Fennsylvania Company and the Wabash 


constitute more than 50 per cent control. ! 


The Pennsylvania Company is controlled 
100 per cent by the Pennsylvania and holds 
48 per cent of the voting stock of the 
Wabash.” 

The following tabulation shows the se- 
curities owned by the Pennroad on Dec. 
$1, 1930: 

The Pennroad Corporation: Securities owned 
Dec. 31. 1930 

Shares of stocks: 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company com- 
mon. 8,000. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company com- 
mon, 500. 
Boston & Maine Railroad prior preference 


35,583; first preferred, 92,661; preferred, 14,738; 
common, 25.301 
Canton Company 
21.974 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 


of Baltimore common, 


common, 1,000. 

Delaware & Hudson Company common, 
2,000 

Detroit & Ironton Railroad Company com- 
mon. 44,722 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company 
common, 64.994; preferred, 59.896 

Kansas City Southern Railway 
common, 1,000. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company common, 
10.090 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 7 
per cent preferred. 4.500 

National Freight Company common, 120,009. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company common, 148,800; preferred, 1,200 


Company 


Pennroad Corporation voting trust certifi- 
Cates, 71,784. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Com- 


pany common, 223,530. 
a River Railroad Company common, 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Company com- 
mon. 402,119 

Southern Pacific Company common, 500 

Southern Railway Company common. 10.000 

Springfield Suburban Railroad Company 
common, 5,100 , 

Miscellaneous, 101. 

Bends and notes, eic., par vale 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company con- 
vertible 415 per cent, $500,000 

Detroit & Ironton Railroad Company first 
mortgage 5 ner cent, $10,776,000 

Detroit. Toledo & Ironton Railroad Com- 
pany adjustment mortgaze 5 ver cent, $7,- 
571,483; first mortgage 5 percent. $2,918,000: 


6 per cent equipment notes. $94.000 
Advances to subsidiary companies, $1,827,800, 


WED 


FINANCE 


De 


velopn 
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Trends During Last Year Particularly 


Noted in Report to Commission 


7. 

Four 

year’s report on this subject (Note No. 
24). The one decision of the Court of 


Appeals falling under this heading was 
rendered under the original section 16; 
(Note No. 25) under the amended section 
the suit could probably not have been 
brought. The only other proceeding of 
interest was the suit brought by the Radio 
Corporation of America and its subsidi- 
aries in an attempt to restrain the Com- 
mission from holding hearings on their 
applications for renewal of license to de- 
termine whether, under section 13 of the 
Radio Act, the licenses should be with- 
held. The court refused to interfere with 
the scheduled hearing ‘(Note No. 26.) 


Prosccutions Under the Penal Pro- 
visions of the Radio Act of 1927,—There 
have been an increasing number of prose- 
cutions for violations of the Penal Pro- 
visions of the Radio Act of 1927. One 
of them, Duncan v. United States, has 
already been mentioned. The _ others 
have, for the most part, been based on 
operation of radio transmitter without li- 
censed operators (Note No. 26a). 

Literary and Artistic Property.—A de- 
cision of far-reaching effect was rendered 
on April 13, 1931, by the United States 
Supreme Court in Buck v. Jewell-LaSalle 
Realty Company ‘(Note No. 27), in which 
it was held the acts of a hotel proprietor 
in making available to his guests, through 
the, instrumentality of a radio. receiving 
set and loud speakers installed in his 
hotel, under his control, for the enter- 
|tainment of his guests, the hearing of a 
copyrighted musical composition which 
has been broadcast from a radio trans- 
;mitting station, constitute a performance 
of composition within the meaning of sec- 
tion lie) of the Copyright Act of 1909. 
In this case the broadcaster had not been 
licensed to perform the composition and 
in a semble in a footnote to the opinion 
Mr. Justice Brandeis states that if the 
contrary had‘ been the case “a license for 
its commercial reception and distribution 
by the hotel’'company might possibly have 
been implied.” ‘(Note No. 28.) Another 
interesting statement, contained in the 
opinion, is the following: 


Similar Questions 
Have Arisen Abroad 


“And since the public reception for 
profit in itself constitutes an infringe- 
ment, we have no occasion to determine 
under what circumstances a_ broadcaster 
will be held to be a performer, or the 
effect upon others of his paying a license 
fee.” 

Despite the uncertainties introduced by 
these qualifications on the scope of the 
decision, it has great significance for the 
future legal relations between broadcaster, 
author and artist, (Note No. 29) and it 
is closely related to the interesting de- 
velopment in copyright legislation already 
discussed in this report. The same ques- 
tion has arisen in a number of European 
countries, with decisions both ways. 
(Note. No. 30.) (Another decision in the 
case mentioned has been handed down by 
|the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fighth Circuit since the report was com- 
piled. See U. S. Daily, July 31, 1931.) 

The claim of the artist to protection 
analogous to that given the author (‘so 


{Continued from Page 7.] 


(Note No. 36) and will probably again be 
at the Warsaw Congress to be held in Sep- 
tember, 1931. They are also the subject 


of a number of articles in the French 
and German radio law journals. 
No. 37.) 


Patents, Trusts and Monopolies.—Deci- 
sions involving radio patents are, of course, 
very numerous and for the most part have 
no particular importance for this report. 
Mention will be made of only those which 
directly or indirectly have a bearing on 
the charges of violations of the anti-trust 
laws which have been made against the 
Radio Corporation of America and affil- 
iated and subsidiary companies. 

It was pointed out in the two previous 
reports of the committee (Note No. 38), 
that civil proceedings were then pending 


| against the Radio Corporation of America 


vent the hearing, 


to restrain it from eniorcing a clause in 


its license agreements under which it 
licensed other’ receiving-set manufac- 
turers to employ its patents, on th? 


ground that the clause constituted a vio- 
lation of section 3 of the Clayton Act. 
The proceedings resulted in a final decree 
against the Radio Corporation of America 
which was affirmed by the Third Circuit 
Court ot Appeals and certiorari was re- 
fused by the United States Supreme 
Court (Note No. 39). This resulted in ac- 
tion by the Federal Radio Commission 
setiing the renewal applications of the 
Radio Corporation and of its subsidiaries 
for hearing on June 15, 1931, an attempt 
by suit for injunction in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to pre- 
and a decision by the! 
Commission which is mentioned later in 
this report (Note No. 40). 

In last year’s report there was also! 
mentioned the suit instituted by the At- 
torney General to dissolve the 1g on 


radio trusts, consisting of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and its subsidiaries, 
the General Electric Company, the West- 
inghouse Electric and 
Company, and others. The suit is based 
largely on the alleged illegality of the 
cross-licensing patent agreements between 
the parties. There have been no develop- 
ments in the suit to date. Just prior to 
the submission of this report, however, 
on July 1, 1931, the Department of Jus-| 
tice announced that in a series of con- 
fernces between The parties, steps have | 
been taken looking toward entering of a| 
consent decree whereby the allegd patent | 
pool would be dissolved and an “open 


Manufacturing | 


{patent pool” available to the public gen-| 


as to give the artist a veto power over | 


any unauthorized reproduction or dis- 
semination of his performance, whether 
'by broadcasting, by operation of receiving 
sets, by phonograph record, or by other 
mechanical means) continues to 
' considerable attention, particularly in Eu- 
rope. So far as the committee knows, no 
case of this sort has arisen in the United 
States. 
‘have come to opposite conclusions in the 
;matter, (Note 31) labor courts in Ger- 
many and Austria have dealt with a re- 
lated question, and a treatise has appeared 
on the subject in French. (Note No. 32.) 


Rulings Involving 
Patents and Monopolies 


The right claimed by the broadcaster 
against unauthorized exploitation of his 
| programs may also be considered under 
| this heading. The subject was outlined 
in last year’s report. (Note No. 33.) Since 
then two interesting German decisions 


receive , 


Courts of Argentina and France | 


have come to the committee's attention, | 


in one of which the broadcaster was given 


protection against the unauthorized man- |} 


ufacture and sale of phonograph records 
of a prize fight broadcast, and in the other 
of which the broadcaster was denied pro- 
tection against the reproduction by a 


| newspaper of news received from a broad- | 


casting station with respect to the landing 
‘of the “Graf Zeppelin.” (Note No. 34.) 
, The interrelated rights of the broad- 
caster, the author, and the artist, were 
the subject of resolutions adopted at the 
| Liege Juridical Congress of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Radio held in Sep- 
tember, 1930 (Note No. 35), as they have 
been 


co 


24.—55 A. B. A. Rep. 367 and fotnote 32. 
25.—Saltzman et al. v. Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, 46 F. (2d) 
612. 

26.—U. S. Daily, June 13, 1931. 

26a.—See 1 J. Radio Law 121 and the July 
issue of the same publication for discussion 
of these cases. 


27.—Adv. Ops., 1930-31, 501. The case re- 
ferred to in last year’s report, 55 A. B. A. 
Rep. 370. The decision of the lower court (32 


F. (2d) 366), which had reached the opposite 
conclusion, was reversed 


28.—This wes, in part, the conclusion of 
the United States District Court in Southern 
California in Buch v. Debaum, 40 F, (2d) 734. 
| 29.—For a resume of previous decisions in 
this field, see Caldwell, The Broadcasting of 
Copyrighted Works, 1 J. Air Law 584. A com- 


ment on the decision of the Supreme Court by 
Arthur W. Scharfield appears in the July 
issue of the Journal of Radio Law 

30.—Translations of the opinions of foreign 
courts on the question appear in 1 J. Radio 
Law 144 Danish and French courts have 
favored the copyrighted owners; the courts 
of Dantzig. Germany. and Holland have fa- 
vored the receiving-set owner. See also Hoff- 
man, The Right of the Author ‘with Respect 
to Broadcasting, 1 J. Radio Law 28 


31.—Translations of these decisions 
in the July issue of the Journal of Radio 
Law 


32.—R. Homburg, Le Droit d'Interpretation 
des Acteurs et des Artistes executants, 
1930. reviewed in 2 J. Air Law 116. The book 
refers to the decisions on the suoject which 
had been rendered prior to its publication 


and contains a helpful bibliogranhy 
33.—55 A. B. A. Rep. 371. Such law as there 
is on the subject is reviewed in Caldwell, 
Piracy of Broadcast Programs, 30 Columbia 
L. Rev. 1087 (Dec., 1930). 
34.—Translations of the decisions appear in 
J. Air Law 61, 63. 
35 
| ternational Committee on Wireless Telegraphy, 
2 J. Air Law 38, 2 Air Law Rev. 1. 
36.—Caldwell, The International Committee 
on Wireless Telegraphy, 1 Air Law Rey. 211. 


2 


37.—Revue Juridique International de la 
Radioelectricite, Paris; Archive fur Funke- 
recht, Berlin 

38.—54 A. B. A. Rep. 481; 55 A. B. A. Rep 
425 

39 Adv. Ops. 1930-31, 659. 
40.—Chapter III, Part 4 

41 U. S. Daily, July 2, 3, 1931. 

42.—44 F. (2d) 931 

43.—23 F. (2d) 698. 

44.-De Forest Radio Co. v. General Electric 
Co., Adv, Ons. 1930-31, 754 

45.—For an unreported case in which these 


questions were passed on, 


ee 1 J. Radio Law 
(July, 1931). 


at the three preceding congresses | 


| 


| 
appear 


Paris, | 


Guider, The Liege Congress of the In-"! 


erally would be created (Note No. 41). 


A patent case of great importance, be- 
cause of the nature of the patent involved, 
came to a conclusion on May 25, 1931, 
when the Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the judgment of the Third 
Circuit Court of Appeals (Note No. 42) and 
affirmed the judgment of the district of 
Delaware (Note No. 43), holding invalid a 
patent of the General Electric Company, 
commonly known as the Langmuir Patent, 
covering nongaseous vacuum tubes (Noie 
No. 44). 


No Reported Decisions 
On Law of Defamation 


Miscellaneous.—So far there have been 
no reported decisions in the field of the 
luw of defamation, although there are 
important issues undecided, including the 
question as to whether defamation by 
radio is to be governed by the rules of 
libel or of slander, the extent to which} 
a broadcaster is responsible for utterances | 
made by third persons over his stations,' 
etc. (Note No. 45). There are a number of; 
miscellaneous cases which will be found | 
digested or noted in the two law journals; 
devoted in whole or in part to radio law 
(Note No. 46). 

Two of the questions which have ap-; 
peared most frequently in litigation in Eu- 
rope do not seem to have received atten- 
tion in any reported cases in the United | 
States. One of these questions involves | 


the right of the owner of a receiving set ;Cantaloupes were weak and lower at ship- | 


to protection against interference proceed- 


(Note. 


|the State 


Germany Plans 


| 


War Relics to Be Included 
In National Display; First 
Lilienthal Glider to Be 
Among Exhibits 


| Preliminary work on the establishment 
Of a National Museum of Aeronautics in 
Stuttgart, Germany, combining the ex- 
hibits of the German Research Institute 
for Aeronautics and those of the Zep- 
pelin Company of Friedrichshafen is now 
actively underway according to a report 
from Vice Consul Hugh H. Teller, Stutt- 
gart, made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

It is planned to include all phases of 
aeronautics and the committee in charge 
is now making a search for material bear- 
ing on the heavier-than-air branch of 
aviation, it is reported. 

Among the planes which the commit- 
tee has secured for the museum are many 
small combat and pursuit places used 
during the World War by German, 
French, English and American fliers, it is 
said. As the planes are authentic relics 
of the war, they are for the most part 
in bad condition. 

One of the principal exhibits secured 
is a small tri-plane which was used by 
the well known German ace, Freiherr 
von Richthofen during the war. The first 
glider of Lilienthal and numerous other 
equipment of historic character, includ- 
ing steering gear, landing gear, propellers, 
aerial cameras, and a large collection 
of aircraft motors of various types, have 


| been aqgquired for the museum, it is stated. 


—Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


‘Montana Governor Tours 


Drought Stricken Areas 


Heiena, Mont., Aug. 4. 


Gov. J. E. Erickson is making a 10-day 
ur of the drought-stricken areas of 
to ascertain where relief is 
needed now and where it will be required 
during the coming Winter. He is accom- 
panied by M. L. Wilson, agricultural econ- 
omist at the Montana State College. 

Conditions on the farms in northeast- 
ern Montana are “distressing,” according 
to J. G. Diamond, Federal-State_ crop 
statistician. He said that seed grain must 
be provided for the farmers and feed 
supplied for their livestock. 


to 


Upturn for Some Products 
Is Noted at Farm Markets 
{Continued from Page 5.1 


advances, as_ they unfortunately 
year ago at 
move a part of their supplies into con- 


did a 


{sumption when they are able to realize 


their costs plus a small profit. 

In spite of the increased supplies, the 
market for broilers is rated steady to 
firm, with closing July quotations about 
1 cent higher than at the beginning of 
the week before and 4 cents higher than 
the lowest quotation of the present sea- 
son, reached near the middle of July. 
Speculative interests were fairly 


age in anticipation of favorable Fall and 
Winter markets. 

Midwestern potatoes were weaker in cen- 
tral markets. Chicago potato sales for 
October delivery advanced to an average 
of $1.59 per 100 pounds on Idaho Russets, 
$1.12 on Round Whites, and $1.17 on 
Maine Green Mountains for Boston de- 
livery. 

Arkansas Elberta peaches dropped to 60- 
70 cents per bushel tub at shipping points 
as the season in that State reached its 
height. The general jobbing range on all 
peaches in large terminal markets was 
from 75 cents to $2 per bushel or per six- 
basket crate. 

Iowa yellow onions in 50-pound sacks 
jobbed generally at 50 cents to $1.50, with 
Washington stock at 90 cents to $1.35. 
Western Iceberg type lettuce was stronger, 
but eastern Big Boston type declined. 
watermelon 


ping points. The Missouri 


ing from electric appliances, such as elec-| season is opening. 


tric refrigerators, X-ray machines, etc. 


The growing crop of pea beans in cen- 


this time, but are willing to) 


active, | 
and considerable stock was sent to stor- 





Patent Not Infringed by Mach ine 
For Making Offset Press Plates Visited h 


SHIPPING . 


. . AVIATION 











Of Aeronauties Inventor Limited Himself to Specific Construc:- 


tion of Clearly Defined Elements 





[Continued f 


the inner frame and the negative, and 
secondly by a flexible curtain seal between | 
the inner and outer frames. 


The points of resemblance are that be-| 
fore assembly for use the defendant’s 
device is made up of two frames, and 
that atmospheric pressure is used to seal | 
these two frames together. The chief 
point of dissimilarity is that after as-| 
sembly, and when in use, the negative 
and the two frames of defendant’s de- 
vice are practically and functionally in- 
tegral, and the only vertical play of the 
negative (viewing the operation as upon a 
horizontal press plate) is afforded by and 
limited to the elasticity of the outer seal- 
ing strip. 

The claim clearly calls for a frame 
consisting of two parts which, in use, are 
separate and distinct, and in which the} 
elasticity of the sealing strips is of minor 
importance. The defendant’s device, in 
use, does not comprise these two separate 
and functionally independent parts, and 
elasticity in the sealing strip of the outer 
or positioning frame is of prime im- 
portance. The question presented is 
whether the calls of the claim are to be 
treated as examples of a class only—as 


the preferred form—and are to be ex- 
tended to cover the defendant's device 
;under the doctrine of equivalents; or | 


whether effect must be given to the ap-| 


arent limitation of the claim, and the 
defendant's device be held not to in-, 
fringe. | 
Element of Inconsistency 
As Cited in Doctrines | 
As so clearly pointed out by Judge 


Learned Hand in Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc., v. Machlett & Son, 36 F. (2d) 574,| 
there is an element of inconsistency be- 
tween the doctrine of equivalents and 
the doctrine that it is the claim and 
that alone which measures the monopoly. 
In the ordinary case, the extent to which 
'the court will follow the one doctrine 
to the exclusion of the other is largely 
controlled by the state of the art, the 
originality of the invention, and the dis- 
closure of the specification. 

Koppe was not a pioneer in the field 
of vacuum pressure frames for photo- 
graphic printing. Like all improvers he 
was, and is, entitled only to a narrow 
irange of equivalents. He has disclosed 
no broad, géneric invention, unless it be 
in the use of the vacuum pressure frame 
in a photo-composing machine, and this 
‘combination is not claimed. He has been 
specific in matters of number, form, struc- 
ture, relationship and function of the ele- 
ments of his claim ‘as the condition of 
the art required him to be), and we do 
not think that he can now be permitted 
to depart from the plain meaning of the 
language he has adopted, or to claim for 
such language a broad and generic con- 
struction. Compare, Lectophone Corp. v. 
Rola Co., 282 U. S. 168, 171. 

Viewed from another angle, intent and 
the inventor’s own appraisal of the na- 
ture of his invention are of great im- 
|portance. In D’Arcy Spring Co. v. Mar- 
shall Ventilated Mattress Co., 259 Fed. 
236, 240, this court said: 

“Where the claim defines the element 
|in terms of its form, material, location or 
|function, thereby apparently creating an 
'express limitation, where that limitation 
pertains to the inventive step rather than 
to its mere environment, and where it 
jimports a substantial function, which the 


; patentee considered of importance to 
his invention, the court can not be 
permitted to say that other forms, 
which the inventor thus declared not 


equivalent to what he claimed as his in- 
vention, are nevertheless to be treated as 
equivalent, even though the court may con- 
clude that his actual invention was of a 
|}scope which 
broader equivalent.” 


‘Manner of Operation 


|Declared to Differ 


This statement has peculiarly forceful 
application to the present case. Even 


though we were to conclude that Koppe | 


|might have claimed a broad monopoly in 


The other involves the right of a tenant| tral Michigan was reported badly in need|the use of a vacuum pressure frames, of 
to construct and enjoy the use of an out-|of rain, but the section where the great-| whatever structure, in a photo-composing 


side aerial as against the landlord (Note|est bean acreage is located was still in| machine, he has voluntarily limited him- | 


No. 47). 


good growing condition in early August. 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Announced by Federal Commission 








Licenses of 33 broadcasting stations were 





extended for the regular six-month period 


by the Federal Radio Commission on Aug. 4, pursuant to its recently inaugurated 


policy of “staggering” license periods to facilitate routine operations. 


The Commis- 


sion at the same time announced decisions on other pending applications, subject to 


ratification by the full Commission when i 
O. Sykes, and Commissioner Ira E. Robins 


follows: 

Granted renewal of licenses: 

WBSO, Babson's Statistical Org., Inc., 
Needham, Mass. 


WGH, Buffalo Broadcasting Corp., Buffalo, 
wi. es 
WJAR, The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I. 


WKY. WKY Radiophone Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla 

WMAL, M. A. Leese, Washington, D. C. 

WOW, Woodmen of the World Life Ins. 
Assn., Omaha, Neb 

WTAG. Worcester Telg. Pub. Co., Inc, 
Worcester, Mass. 

KFDM, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex 

KFKA The Mid-Western Radio Corp., 
Greeley, Colo. 

KFSD, Airfan Radio Corp., Ltd., San Diego, 
Calif 

KGKO, Wichita Falls Brdestg. Co., Wichita 
Falls, Tex 

KH.J, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
" KL™, The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

KPRC, Houston Printing Co., Houston, 
Tex 

WFAN, Keystone Brdcstg. Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

WIP. Gimbel Bros.. Inc., Philadelphia 
WJAY, Cleveland Radio Brdcstg. Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

WLIT, Lit Bros., Philadelphia 

WMC. Memphis Commercial Appeal, Inc., 
Memphis. Tenn. 


WSYR-WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Syra- 


cuse. N. ¥ 


WT‘R-WPOR, WTAR Radio Corp., Nor- 
folk. Va 

KFEL, Eugene P. O'Fallon, Inc., Denver, 
Colo 


KFRU, Stephens College. Columbia, Mo 

KFXF, Colorado Radio Corp., Denver, Colo. 
KGW. Oregonian Pub. Co., Portland, Oreg. 
KHQ,. Louis Wasmer, Inc., Spekane, Wash. 
KMTR, KMTR Radio Corp., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

Applications 
WS3EK, Louis 


granted: 
S. Philhower, Princess Ann 
Road, Armory, Norfolk. Va., granted permis- 
sion to operate amateur station while in 
camp at Cascade, Md., from Aug. 9 to 23, in- 
clusive 

W8XBA, John J. Long Jr., Brighton, N. Y., 
granted license, 60.000 to 100,000 ke., 75 watts. 


WGAR, WGAR Brdecstg. Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, granted license 1,450 ke., 500 
watts, unlimited time 

Set for hearing: 

Wade H. Dellinger, Charlotte, N. C., re- 
quests construction permit 880 watts, day- 


time, facilities of KOCW 
Applications reconsidered and granted: 


KFVD. Los Angeles Brdcstg. Co., Culver 
City, Calif.. granted license 1,000 ke., 200 
watts (This application was set for hear- 


ing because of failure to comply with Gen- 
eral Order 105.) 
KWJJ, KWJJ Brdcst 


Co., Portland, Oreg., 
granted license, 


1,060 ke., 500 watts. (This 


t reconvenes next Fall. Vice Chairman E. 
on acted on the applications, which are as 


; application was set for hearing because of 
' failure to comply with General Order 105.) 

Application withdrawn: 

WDGY, Dr. Geo. W. Young, Minneapolis, 
Minn., application for modification of li- 
cense requesting unlimited time, withdrawn 
from hearing docket. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcasting and com- 
munications licenses, received Aug. 4 by 
the Federal Radio Commission, were an- 
nounced by the Commisson as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WFEA, Rines Hotel Company, Manchester, 
N. H., voluntary assignment of construction 
permit to New Hampshire Broadcasting Com- 
pany 

WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., modification 
of construction permit to extend completion 
date from Aug. 15, 1931, to Sept. 15. 1931. 

WNAT, WNAT Broadcasting Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss. Construction permit 
amended to request 1,500 ke. instead of 1,310 
ke., and facilities of KTSL in terms of units. 

WCAL, St. Olaf College. Northfield, Minn 
license to cover construction permit granted 
July 3, 1931, to change equipment and move 
transmitter locally. 

VJBC, Kaskaskia Broadcasting Co.. con- 
struction permit amended to request one-half 
time (on 1,500 ke.) instead of unlimited time. 

The following application was cancelled at 
the request of the applicant: 
| WAW2Z, Pillar of Fire, Zarephath, N. J, 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

KHFBY, KHFNM, KHFAZ, KHFKP, KHAKP, 
KHAVE, KHAPK, KHASH, KHAAZ, KHAWD, 
KHAUF, KHAOL, KHAXC, KHFWD, KHALO, 
KHABY, KHFIR, KHFFU, KHFEV, KHFHS, 

Pan American Airways, Inc., modification of 
license for change in frequencies 333, 500, 
3,070, 5,690, 8,650, 1,688 ke. 12 watts. Aircraft. 


W1XG, Shortwave & Television Corp, port- | inclusive, cover broadly “the combination | 


‘able, license to cover construction permit for 


43,000, 46,000, 48,500-50,300, 60,000-80,000 kc. 
Visual. 30 watts. 
WPDR, City of Rochester, Minn., construc- 


tion permit for increase in power to 400 w., 


1,712 ke. Police 

The Atlanta: Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga., new 
construction permit for visual station, 500 
watts, 2,000-2,100, 2,750-2,850 ke 

Television Lab., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif 
new construction permit for 2,100 kc. or as 
asigned; 1,500 w. Television 

Gimbel Bros. Television Development and 


Research Co., Philadelphia, Pa., new 
tion permit for 2,100-2,200 ke. band 
Visual 

KQH, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku. 
Hawaii, modification of license for change of 
frequency and additional point of communi- 
j cation; 15,985 ke., 80 kw. Point-to-point, 


construc- 
500 watts 


|self to a specific construction of clearly 


-| defined elements all pertaining to the in- 


ventive step as he then understood it. 
Such limitation is not the less effective 
| because voluntary or inserted unneces- 
sarily Firestone Co. v. Sieberling (C. C. 
A 6), 257 Fed. 74, 78-9; Lakewood En- 
gineering Co. v. Stein, (C.C. A. 6), 8 F. (2d) 
|713, 715; Vanderveld v, Rollman & Sons 
Co. (C. C. A. 6), 28 F. (2d) 948, 951. That 
which is not literally 
| Goes not infringe. 
Further than this, the defendant's device 
utilizes the forces of nature and operates 
in a manner substantially different from 
the device of the patent. The “bearing 
section” of the claim, as a separate unit 
unattached to negative or positioning 


frame, for so the claim must be construed | 


jin view of the specifications, is wholly 
| absent. 
So also are the practically unlimited 


|play of the inner sealing strip upon the 
| negative, the flange of the positioning sec- 
| tion, and the function of the bearing sec- 
tion in horizontally bridging the gap be- 
tween the negative and the positioning 
section. Elements of the claim are omitted, 
but, more than this, the manner of opera- 
tion of the two devices, we are convinced, 
is substantially different. If this be so 
the defendant's device does not infringe. 
Bates v. Coe, 97 U. S. 31, 42; Machine 
Co. v. Murphy, 97 U. S. 120, 125; Westing- 
| house v. Boyden Power Brake Co., 170 U. 
|S. 537, 568. For these reasons the decree 
of the district court, finding this first 
patent not infringed, must be affirmed. 
The claims of the second patent in suit 


resubmitted, | May be divided into three separate groups. | 


Claims 4, 5 and 7 relate to “sealing bars” 
(claims 5 and 7) or “adjustable means co- 
operating with the ends of the, press plate 


whereby said negative carrying frame may | 


be positioned beycnd the end of the press 
plate” (claim 4), in “a machine for pho- 
tetographically preparing press plates.” 
Claims 20 and 23 cover, with other es- 
sential elements of such a_ machine, 
“means for adjusting the distance between 
the carrier members, bearing the negative 
carrying frame” 
tive carrying frame carriage for said ma- 
chine, said carriage being provided with 
means for varying the dimensions thereof” 
(claim 23). And claims 41 and 45 to 50, 


in a machine for photographically pre- | 


paring press plates, of means for support- 
ing a press plate, negative carrying means 
mounted for movement to locate a nega- 
tive in various positions opposite said press 


plate, and vacuum pressure means movable | 


with said negative * *” (claim 41). 
We do not deem it essential to deal | 
separately with claim 25, which relates 


solely to the mechanical details whereby 
the thin zine press plate is held firmly 
upon the resilient blanket covering the 
|bed plate; nor with claims 67, 68 and 69 
which simply combine the “sealing means” 
of claims 4, 5 and 7, and the broad com- 
binations of claims 41 gand 45 to 50, in- 


4 


would have permitted the | 


within the claim! 


(claim 20), and “a nega-j| 
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(Clusive, that is, the vacuum frame in a 
Phote-composing machine. 


sn claim 25 is infringed, which is doubt- 


in the selection of more or less obvious 
means, all mechanically old, to accomplish 
an old result of positioning the press 
frame. As to claims 67, 68 and 69, if either 
group of claims 4, 5 and 7, or claims 41 
and 45 to 50, inclusive, are not infringed, 
claims 67, 68 and 69, if either group of 
claims 4, 5 and 7, or claims 41 and 45 to 
50, inclusive, are not infringed, claims 67, 
66 and 69 would not be. 


| 5 . 7 
Positioning Press Frame 


By Mechanical Means 


If claims 41, etc., are invalid, we see no 
way to save claims 67, 68 and 69, which 
would not likewise serve to validate claims 
4, 5 and 7. If neither of the groups is 
valid, invention would not be discernible in 
combining them. 

We consider first, as the most important, 
claims 41 and 45 to 50, inclusive. These 
claims, as we have said, call broadly for 
the combination of a vacuum frame with 
other essential elements of a photo-com- 
posing machine. They were introduced by 
the reissue application and much is said 
i the briefs as to the legality of so doing. 
We do not deem it necessary to determine 
that question. In his first patent Koppe 
distinctly disclosed the use of vacuum 
frames in “securing the negative in con- 
tact with a surface on which the negative 
is to be photographically reproduced, as for 
example, the press plate of a machine for 
making offset press plates.” 

Passing the question of whether more 
than the mechanical ability of one skilled 


in the art would be required to adapt the. 


vacuum frames of the prior photographic 
printing art to use in the photo-composing 
machine of today, these claims of the 
sccond patent must fall within the con- 
demnation of the rule that all that 
is disclosed by the specification of a 
patent, but not claimed, is irrevocably 


abondoned to the public, except insofar | 


as this may be avoided by reissue. 
Mahn v. Harwood, 112 U. S. 354, 361; Mc- 
Clain v. Ortmayer, 141 U. S. 419, 423: 
Royal Co. v. Tweedie, 276 Fed. 351 (C. C. 
A. 8); Rip Van Winkle Wall Bed Co. v. 
Murphy Wall Bed Co., 1 F. (2d) 673, 678-9 
(C. C. A. 9); Gladding-McBean Corp. 
v. N. Clark & Sons, 16 F (2d) 50, 51. 


Abandonment Ends 
Right to Patent 


Claim for the generic combination of 
vacuum frame, press plate and the other 
elements of a photocomposing machine 
might have been made in Koppe’s first 
patent, at least upon minor change in the 
specification. 

The case is, therefore, not one in which 
the claims inserted on reissue of the sec- 
Ond patent were so far for a different 


invention that they could not have been! 


made in the first application; and we do 


; not decide what effect a patent disclosure 


of such wholly independent invention 
might have upon the rights of the in- 
ventor under an application subsequently 
filed; that is, whether in such case the 
disclosure must be considered a publica- 
tion only, or a dedication. 


Had the applications been copending, 
the rule would, of course, be otherwise, 
for the question is not one of anticipation 


or prior use, but one of dedication to the | 


public and abandonment; and ence hav- 
ing been abandoned in this manner the 
right to patent the invention cannot be 


recalled. Kendall vy. Winsor, 21 ow. 
| 322, 328. el 


Turning to claims 4, 5, and 7, we are 
at once confronted with the question of 
whether, the defendant having a free 
|right to employ a vacuum frame in a 
photocomposing machine provided it does 


not infringe the first patent), more than | 


mechanical ability would be required to 
devise some type of sealing means adja- 
cent the ends and sides of the press plate, 
which would obviously be required to per- 
mit the vacuum frame to overlap such 
ends and sides and to function in that 
position, and to thus enable the plate- 
| maker to use the entire sensitized surface. 
Compare: Lovell Mfg. Co. v. Cary, 
U. S. 623, 637; Spring Co. vy. Young In- 
dustries, Inc., 36 F. (2d) 150 (C. C. A. 6): 
Adams v. Galion Iron Works, 42 F. (2d) 
395 (C. C. A. 6); Beck-Frost Corp. v. Ford 
| Motor Co., 44 F. (2d) 519 (C. C. A. 6). 


This contention also lends support to 
the further contention that these claims 
| are invalid as functional if the “adjustable 
means” of claim 4 and the “sealing bars” 
of claims 5 and 7 are to be given so broad 
a construction as to embrace every man- 
ner of accomplishing the desired end. 

We think, however, that the claims may 
be saved by construing them as calling 
for the specific means disclosed in the 
patent in suit. Merit Oil Equipment Co. 
v. Fry Equipment Corp., 48 F. (2d) 488 
(C. C. A. 6). So construed, we think the 


Action on Railwa y Rate Peti 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Aug. 4 made public decisions in rate and 
' finance cases Which are summarized as 
| follows: 


No. 23616.— 


Armour & Company v. James- 
town, Westfield & Northwestern Railroad 
' Co.—Rate charged on jelly goblets, in car- 


| foads, from Jeanette, 


Y.. found applicable. Applicable sate found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded 


j No. 23393.—Loose-Wiles Biscui€ Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. Rates on mixed shipments of bakery 

| goods and candy or confectionery, in car- 

loads, from Kansas City, Mo., to Phoenix 
and Tucson, Ariz., found not unreasonable 


or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
| missed. 


| No. 23216.—Mobile Chamber of Commerce 
| v. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. 

Certain wharfage or dockage charges on 

forest products at Mobile. Ala., and Pen- 

sacola, Fla., found not subject to the pro- 
} visions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Other wharfage and switching charges on 
forest products at the same ports found not 
| unduly prejudicial to Mobile or preferential 
of Pensacola. Complaint dismissed 


No. 22948.—Alex Getz Company v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway. Rate charged on 


Pa., to Westfield, N 


| 


| 
| 


butter, eggs, and dressed poultry, in car- 
loads, from Sioux Falls, S. Dak., to Chi- 
cago, Ill, found applicable and not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

| No, 20806.—Frank R. Gooding v. Oregon 


| Short Line Railroad. Upon reconsideration 
prior report. 173 I, C. C. 213, modified to the 
; extent of eliminating certain commodities 
from the findings. 


No. 23696.—Larabee Flour Mills Company 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Rates charged on carload shipments of 
wheat from origins in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Colorado to Kansas City, Mo., there 
milled and the products shipped to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River found 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23732.—Clark Fruit Company v. Arkan- 
sas Valley Interurban Railway Co Rates 
on fresh peaches, in carloads, from points 
in Illinois to Joplin, Mo.. Coffeyville, Pitts- 
burg, and Fort Scott, Kans., found unrea- 


| y, 
Co 


we see nothing more in it than the| 
| result of the exercise of mechanical ability 


147 | 
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Capital of Burma 
y 111 
~ Vessels in Year 


Port of Rangoon Handles 
More Than Million and 
Half Tons of Exports; 3,- 
678,000 of Imports 


By Wilson C. Flake 


Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta, India 


Rangoon, the capital and chief commer- 
cial center of Burma, is a busy port. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, 
; there visited the port 1,811 ocean-going 
vessels of 4,419,000 net tons, and during 
that period there were handled 1,551,000 
tons of imports, 3,678,000 tons of exports, 
and 18,000 tons of transhipments. Fur- 
thermore, large numbers of Indian coolies 
are employed in Burma, and their arrival 
and departure went far to make up the 
total of 642,000 passengers using the port 
in the fiscal year 1929-30. 


Principal Imports 


The principal imports into Rangoon are 
| provisions, metals, machinery, coal, salt, 
chemicals, cotton manufactures, sugar, 
gunnies, spices, fish, etc.; the principal 
exports are rice and bran, timber, oil, hides 
and skins, raw cotton, lead and silver, 
zinc and copper concentrates, rubber, shel- 
lac, grain and pulse, oil cakes, spices, and 
precious stones. ; 

In spite of the very rapid growth in 
the trade of the port since the middle 
of the last century, Rangoon remains 
purely a river port; but land has been 
acquired to provide a site for wet docks 
when the capacity of the port to handle 
the volume of traffic has been exhausted. 
There are no indications, however, that 
the present cheap and expeditious meth- 
ods of unloading sea-going steamers at 
river wharves and jetties and loading 
them at moorings in stream will be re- 
quired to be altered for many years to 
come. The harbor at Rangoon is 2,400 
yards wide and some 4'2 miles in extent. 


Handled at Wharves 


| Sea-borne import cargoes, except coal 
and salt, are handled at wharves having 
a berthing frontage of 3,332 lineal feet 
,;and at 3 pontoon jetties aggregating 660 
feet. With the exception of mineral traf- 
fic, which is shipped direct from the 
wharves, export cargoes are shipped by 
lighter into sea-going steamers lying in 
fixed and swinging moorings. For this 
purpose the commissioners have  pro- 
vided 22 swinging moorings and 20 fixed 
moorings, 6 of the latter being reserved 
for oil tankers. 

The accommodation of river-borne traffic 
forms an important feature of the facili- 
ties of the port, and 46 pontoon and fixed 
jetties are provided by the commissioners 
in the harbor ior this purpose, together 
with godowns and other necessary equip- 
ment. In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1931, 734,050 tons of traffic were handled 
at such pontoons, A very large proportion 
of the inland river traffic is carried by the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. (Ltd.), who in 1864 
took over the Government flotilla then op- 
‘erating on the Irrawaddy, with the work- 
shops, etc. Rail-borne traffic to and from 
the commissioners’ premises for the period 
ended March 31, 1931, totaled "791,664 tens. 

In connection with the conservation of 
the main navigabie channel of the riser, 
it has been necessary for the comiais- 
sioners to embark on large and expen- 
sive schemes of river training, approxi- 
niately nearly 15,600,000 rupees in cost (one 
rupee equals approximately $0.36), out of 
the commissioners’ total capital debt of 
scme 53,800,000 rupees. 


Program In Progress 

The two major works of this nature, 
which have been responsible for almost 
the whole of the large expenditure re- 
ferred to, are known as the upper river 
training works. These consist of a river 
groyne of 10,560 feet in length, completed 
in 1914 and designed to prevent the pro- 
gressive deflection of the Rangoon River 
above and away from the city of Rangoon; 
and the King's Bank reclamation scheme, 
providing a somewhat similar groyne 6,000 
feet in length, completed in 1927 and de- 
signed to arrest the serious erosion of the 
right bank of the river below Rangoon and 
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evidence fails to show that they are ine 
fringed. 

Lastly, claims 20 and 23 introduce into 
the otherwise well-known combination of 
elements open to public use merely the 
feature of a carriage for the negative 
frame, which carriage is adjustable to ac- 
commodate different sizes of such frames. 
The adjustability of a part does not in- 
volve invention (Paquette v. Potter Mfg. 
Co., 46 F. [2d] 271 [C. C. A. 6], but here 
too we prefer to construe these claims as 
calling for the specific means disclosed 
by the patent, a spacing of the carriage 
supports. So construed, the claims are 
not infringed. 

The decree below simply dismissed the 
bill “for want of equity.” For the reasons 
above stated this action was proper, and 
we do not consider it necessary to remand 
the cause for revision of the decree which, 
in its simplified form, is affirmed. 


tions 


And Finance A pplications Announced 


| sonable. Reasonable rates for the future 


prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23825 and related cases.—Linton Lume 
ber Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

1. Rates On walnut logs in carloads, from 
certain points in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia to Cambridge, Ohio, and points within 
the switching district of Cincinnati. Ohio, 
found to have been unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded 

2. Rates on like traffic from certain points 
in West Virginia to Cambridge and St. 
Bernard, Ohio, found not to have been un- 
reasonable Complaints dismissed 

No. 24035.—Chamber of Commerce, Lynch- 
burg, Va. v. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Rate charged on lumber, in carloads, from 
Vimont, Fla., to Edenton, N. C., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

F. D. No. 8894.—Authority granted to is- 
sue not exceeding $700,000 of 6 per cent re- 
ceiver's certificates, ta be sold at not less 
than 98:11 per cent of their face amount 
and accrued interest and the proceeds used 
to retire maturing receiver's certificates now 
outstanding, to pay the semiannual interest 
thereon, and to provide working capital for 
continued operation of the property. Con- 
dition prescribed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

,also made public notice of action in un- 


contested finance cases, which follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No, 
8845. authorizing (1) the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington Railroad Company to 
issue $5,800,000 of general mortgage gold 
bonds, series D; said bonds to be delivered 
at par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in partial reimbursement for ad- 
vances made by that company which were 
used for capital purposes, condition pre- 
scribed (provided, however, and authority to 
issue said bonds is granted upon the ex- 
press condition that they shall be re- 
deemable as a whole on June 1, 1941, at a 
premium of not exceeding 7!2 per cent of 
their principal amount and thereafter at 
gradually diminishing premiums for stated 
periods, with accrued interestgin each case, 
such subsequent premiums to be subject to 
the further approval of this Commission); 
and (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
to assume obligation and liability, as lessee, 
in respect of said bonds, approved. 


¥ 























Tnstallinent Plan 
Gaining Favor | 
In Great Britai 


in 
Products of More Than 80 
Industries Being Sold by) 
This Method, Says Trade, 


Commissioner | 













































By Martin H. Kennedy 


United States Trade Commissioner at London | 


The practice of selling on hire with the 
option of purchase has been utilized for 
some years in Great Britain, but has only 
been employed to any great extent within 
the last 10 years. According to reliable 
estimates, more than 30,000 British traders 
ere at present engaged in the hire pur-| 
chase business, and the products of 80 or 
more manufacturing industries are being 
sold by this method. 


Bill of Sales Act 


Installment. selling, however, has been 
carried on, and known as “installment 
sales” for many years, and is now governed 
by the Bills of Sale Act of 1878 and 1882, | 
known as conditional bills of sale, and 
designed to prevent fraud by preventing | 
false credit being given to persons in ap-| 
parent possession of goods which really 
belonged to others. 


Under the Act of 1878 secret liens or 
Gispositions of personal chattels, by a bill 
ef sale in which the grantor retains pos- 
session, are rendered void. Such bills re- 
ouire registration, and as is well-known, 
it was for the purpose of obviating the 
necessity of registration that the use of the 
hire purchase agreement was brought 
about, which is in effect only, an option 
to purchase. 

There are two forms of contracts in use 
ir Great Britain, one being the straight 
hire with option to purchase agreement, 
used by practically all the companies do- 
ing business in Great Britain, while the 
second is a contract employed almost ex- | 
clusively by the United Dominions Trust 
which uses, in addition to the hire pur-| 
chase agreement, a collateral bill of ex-! 
change which contains all of the install-'! 
ments contained in the hire purchase 
egreement. This document, however, is in 
no way similar to the American conditional 
sale contract. The hire purchase docu- 
ment of Great Britain is a document by 
which the possession of goods is given by 
the owner of the goods to the hirer, the 
other party to the agreement, in considera- | 
tion of payment on the part of the hirer 
ot certain hire installments, with the un- 
sierstanding that when the total number 
of hiring installments have been paid. 


Volume Is Large 


It has been estimated that during 1929 
no fewer than 6,000,000 people acquired 
goods by the installment plan, as com- 
pared with 5,000,000 in 1928. This sys- 
tem has been employed on an even larger 
scale in connection with the sale of ma- 
chinery. For example, where a man has 
a factory and desires a new piece of ma- 
chin2ry, in the ordinary circumstances he 
would have to raise capital, as the banks 
do not do that kind of business. Numer- 
ous organizations have been set up, how- 
ever, for the purpose of meeting this type 
of credit in connection with the purchase 
of all kinds of machinery, such as baking 
machinery, laundry, and_ refrigerating 
machinery, and, in fact, all types of heavy ' 
equipment. 


The organizations handling this class 
of business may be said to be commercial 
banking concerns, which function dif- 
ferently from the ordinary bank, and it! 
can be said of them that they begin 
where the ordinary bank usually leaves 
off 

The purpose of these banks is usually 
to extend a definite credit service to 
either manufacturers or distributors for 
the purpose of aiding them to dispose of 
their goods on credit terms, whieh are 
usually long service terms, and this is 
true especially in connection with firms 
which in turn giant long credit terms to 
their customers, as in the furniture and 
other allied trades. 


Has Credit System 


Much of this commercial banking credit 
business is now carried on with engineer- 
ing, motor, and kindred trades. It is 
considered a distinct improvement over 
the old methods, and obviously aids ma- 
terially the distribution of manufactured 
goods to the consumer. One well-known 
financier has spoken of this method of 
financing as the “consumers’ credit sys- 
tem.” 

(There on file in the Division of 
Commercial Laws a comprehensive report 
on this subject which may be procured 
upon request to that Division.) 


is 





Industry Showing Interest 
In Standardizing Products 
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with specification No. 505. The willing- 
-to-certify manufactuters of sand-lime 
brick represent at least 95 per cent of 
the total number of sand-lime brick man- 
ufacturers and possibly 98 per cent of 
the sand-lime brick actually manufac- 
tured in America. 


2 Helpful cooperation has been reecived 
also from the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers Association which has _ supplied 
complete lists of clay-brick manufac- 
turers, both members and nonmembers, 
and is using strenuous “follow-up 
methods” to obtain 100 per cent represen- 
tation of the association membership on 
the Bureau's list of  willing-to-certify 
manufacturers. This list now contains 
the names of 544 of the 1,200 American 
common brick manufacturers, including 
the great majority of the members of 
the association. This association checks 
the quality of brick manufactured by its 
member firms. 


The American Face Brick Association 
has appointed a committee on grading 
rules as a first step toward the estab- 
lishment of specifications for face brick 
to be handled as the Sand Lime Brick 
Association and the Common Brick Man- 
ufacturers Association have handled the 
specifications for sand-lime and common 
brick. 

Officers of the Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers have placed before’ the 
members of that organization the pro- 
posal that the certification plen be ap- 
plied to Federal Specification No. 553 for 
metal lath “along the same lines as the 





brick and lumber manufacturers are 
working.” 
The Structural Clay Tile Association 


which has been basing its quality labels 
on the standards of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, has made 
plans to include a suitable reference to 
the Federal specifications, and to act as 
an inspection agency in “policing” the 
labels. 
The entire membership of the Asphali 
Shingle and Roofing Association unani- 
mously signified their willingness “to 
certify to purchasers that the commodi-! 
ees supplied by them under Federal Gov-| 
@tinment Master Specifications, have been | 
tested and found to comply with these 
specifications.” 

In response to a 

































request for an ex-! 
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Aug. 1. Made Public Aug. 4, 1931™™ 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ......scsesees $1,683,958.11 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
PEO COR Vsouciersh s<deests 996,454.08 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
UWE c 8850.06 cos eeseteecvees 1,139,500.42 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 430,851.81 
Total ordinary receipts...... $4,250,764.42 
Balance previous day .......... 273,331 ,614.06 
OEE 5 ch vcadewesneeeducuers $277,582,378.48 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $C€,219,559.51 
Interest on public debt 48,069.21 
Refunds of receipts ...... 430,662.27 
Panama Canal ......... 7,475.28 
BE: OE. 6.6.0 6.6:005:6b0 0008 s4n00s 3,363,393.55 
Ly. ORE RT Lesaesees $10,069,099.82 
Public debt expenditures ‘ 703,941.75 
Te Ee 266 809,336.91 
NOY Se avic ce nena. . .$277,582,378.48 


Texas State Banks 
Are Declared to Be ° 


In Sound Condition 


Consolidated Statements En- 
couraging in Spite of De- 
cline in Assets, Says Com- 
missioner Shaw 





By James Shaw 
Banking Commissioner, State of Texas 





The total resources of the 639 Texas 
State banks operating in Texas on June 
30, 1931, was $290,000,000 as compared 
with $302,000,000 for the 686 banks oper- 
ating on June 30, 1930. While the assets 
of the banks are $12,000,000 lower than 
last year, an analysis of the consolidated 
statements indicates a very healthy con- 
dition of the State banks today. There 
was a decrease of 47 banks during the 12- 
month period. This decrease was occa- 
sioned principally by two or more banks 
in various communities getting together 
as one institution on account of the reduc- 
tion of volume of business in the com- 
munity. @here were also a few small 
failures. An analysis shows that the de- 
posilts of all the banks decreased approx- 
imately 
to $206,000,000. This decrease was caused 
principally on account of low prices re- 
ceived for commodities in the Fall of 1930 
and Spring of 1931. It means that many 
individuals decreased their balances in 
banks rather than increasing them on 
account of low prices. 


Loans and Discounts Decline 


Loans and discounts of the banks 
showed a decline of $22,000,000 during 
the period and bills payable and redis- 
counts, which were $5,800,000 in 1930 were 
down to $4,500,000 in 1931. This is con- 
clusive evidence that the State banks 
have collected their loans to pay off de- 
posits and bills payable, always a health) 
sign. 

June 30 in Texas usually finds a great 
many banks with borrowed money on ac- 
count of the fact that a great majority 
of our banks are rural institutions and 
are called upon to finance farming op- 
erations. This year only 195 of the banks 
out of the total 639 owed borrowed money, 


and the banks that do owe are largely | 


in parts of the State that suffered ex- 
tremely from drought last year. 


The aggregate capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits accounts of State banks 
in Texas is in excess of $51,000,000, and 
that means that the Texas banks in the 
aggregate have borrowed only a little 
more than 8 per cent of their total cap- 
ital accounts. 

During the vear the State banks in Texas 
increased their holdings in United States 
Government bonds more than $7,000,000, 
and customers of banks increased their 
depecsits of such securities in excess of $2,- 
500,000. The total cash and exchange ac- 
counts of all the banks is only $100,000 
less than it was a year ago. 


General liquidation, such as we have 
had for the past two years, always 
dicates a slackening of business, still it is 
a healthful thing in the long run, be- 
cause it purges the business and financia! 
structure and opens the way for business 
to continue on a sounder basis. Periods 
of feverish business activity generally en- 
courage speculation and a general over- 
doing of things, and then the reaction sets 
in and business finds itself_in the cellar, 
so to speak, where it must pull itself 
together and begin its next climb to pros 
perity. That is what we are doing at this 
time. 





Business Situation 
Abroad Is Analyzed 


Trade and Industry Surveyed 
By Commerce Department 
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law becomes effective Jan. 1 next year. 
The government may reinstate the former 
import duties on gasoline, benzine, and 
petroleum. Also a new law was enacted 
regulating future construction of high- 
ways. 

Government receipts for the first six 
months of 1931 total 22,074,467 pesos, and 
expenditures for the same period 24,186,- 
729 pesos. 
pated, but production in the departments 
of Caldas and Antioquia is expected to 
be less than last year. During the month 
of June 349,458 bags of coffee were moved 


to points of shipment, which was an in-| 


crease Of 25,000 bags, as gompared with 
the same month of last year. The United 


| States continues to take over 90 per cent 


of the coffee exported. Production of 
crude petroleum in June amounted to 
1,456,458 barrels, and exports 1,477,804 


barrels, as compared with 1,479,452 barrels 
and 1,456,495 barrels, respectively, dur- 
ing the previous month. Exports of bana- 


nas during the month of June were valued | 


at 254,807 pesos, a dgcline of about 50,000 
pesos, as compared” with the month of 
May. Sales of automotive vehicles in July 


were better than in June, and the trend | 
for purchases was for low-priced models. 


Total exports for the first three months 
of 1931 amounted to 29,000,000 pesos, of 
which amount 25,000,000 pesos represented 
exports to the United States. 


pression of opinion concerning the legality | 


of the work in standardization being car- 


ried on by trade associations and similar | 


organizations under the auspices of the 
Department of Commerce, the Federal 
Trade Commission stated, under date of 
March 12, 1931, that it has regarded the 
promotion of standardization of com- 
modities among the members of an in- 
dustry as peculiarly the work of the De- 
partment of Commerce. “In no matter 
has the Commission ever held the stand- 
ardization of commodities by the mem- 
bers of an industry to be violative of any 
of the statutes it has the duty of en- 
forcing. * * * The Commission regards 
the work of the Department in encour- 
aging the standardizing of commodities 
as important and beneficial to the public.” 


$12,000,000 or from  $218,000,000 | 


in-| 


A large coffee crop is antici- | 
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Report to President Hoover by Treasury Shows That Total 
Of 42 Federal Construction Contracts Were Let During the 





| A 





Last Two Months 


TOTAL of 758 public buildings projects have been au- 
thorized at a cost of approximately $453,000,000, and 


during the period from May 15 to July 15, contracts for 
42 projects were let, bringing the total under contract to 
192 at an estimated cost of $135,637,366, the Treasury De- 


(1) Buildings completed 
(2)Contracts let JMeDSER EROS RA waeawe 
(3) Sites acquired, plans completed and in 
process of being contracted. 
(4) Sites acquired, plans partially compl 
(5) Sites acquired or in negotiation 
(6)Sites advertised, bids opened.... 


Projects. Where Building Have 
Been Completed 


eted.. 











(Period May 15, 1929, to July 15, 1931) 
(Statement No. 1) 

Anderson, Ind. ........ssesee. $165,000 
“Boise, Idaho ......ssccccccosers 440,000 
*Bogalusa, La 130.000 
Boston, Mass., I. S. 90,000 
Canton, Ga. 55,000 
Comwey, ATK. .....ccccccsccccesecss 90,000 
Corinth, Miss 75.876 
Corsicana, Tex 90,000 
Des Moines, Iowa, Ct. H 665,000 
Detroit, Mich.. M. H 600,000 
Dunkirk, N. Y 100,000 
Durango, Colo 150,000 
East Orange. N. J carsea 285,000 
Biizabeth, NM. J. .vccccseces 175,000 
Elmira. N. Y 265,000 
Pairfleld. TOWa .....ccseseeeeennee 110,000 
Pargo, N. Dak 600,000 
Fitchburg, Mass 150,000 
Greenville, Tex 89.000 
Hammond, Ind. ........eeeeeeees 150,000 
Haverhill, Mass 250,000 
Jamestown, N. Dak 200,000 
*Juneau, Alaska ........... 795,000 
*Honolulu, Hawali 400,000 
Lancaster, Pa. .........e+0. 500,000 
Lawrence, Kans 120,000 
BAINE,. Whe Gs. ees ccrcescerccsenese 75,000 
Lima, Ohio ... (imakntees 475,000 
Long Island City. N. ¥ . 475,000 
Memphis, Tenn., Sub-PoO. . 325,000 
| Metropolis. Il ; 90,000 
Mitchell, S. Dak 70,000 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 109,000 
| Newton, Ohio ‘ 5 125,000 
Niagara Falls. N. Y.. Cu. H 75,000 
Olyphant, Pa me 70,000 
*Ottawa, Ill. 75,090 
Paris, Tenn 50,000 
DORON, BAe. os ve ceccccvesccveceo te 95,000 
Pratespurem, N.Y. .cccsccccscecens 120,000 
Pontiac, Mich 200,000 
Price, Utah 96.000 
Rushville, Ind 100,000 
Sayre. Pa. 100,000 
*Sedalia, Mo 170,000 
Springfield, Il 850,000 
Taylor. Tex 115,000 
Tucson, Ariz 540,000 
‘Tyrone, Pa. . 125,000 
Waynesburg, Pa. .. 100,000 
Wilmington, Ohio 130,000 
Wooster, Ohio j 80,000 
Wyandotte, Mich. 140,000 
Internal Revenue Building 10,000,000 
Government Printing Office 1,250,000 
Administration Building, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture 2,000,000 
Liberty Loan Building 375,000 


Total $25,326 876 


*Buildings completed since May 15, 1931 
total limit of cost, $2,010,000 


Projects Where Sites Have Been 
Acquired and Construction 
Contracts Let 




















, 


(Statement No. 2) 
Albuquerque. N. Mex $900.000 
Alexandria, Va. .........sseeeeges 380,000 
Appleton, Wis. .....sccescccncess 260,000 
Atlanta, Tex 65.000 
Aurora, Mo. . 70,000 
*Babb-Piegan. Mont., BS 59,000 
Baltimore. Md.. PO. .......ceeees 3.300.000 
Bartlesville, OKla. .......eeeeeees 310,000 
MING, BE. acc tvasccnvesenceses 195,920 
OIEe CHGY, BRICK. on cc ecrcs coaveins 475.000 
Bellows Fallt. Vt. ......sesesseees 99.000 
Benton, Harbor. Mich. .......++++ 120.000 
Blaine. Wash., BS 158,000 
Bloomington. Ill. ........... 325.000 
Manciesh, Ohio .....sscssccesves 90,000 
*Boston, Mass.. PO 6,000,000 
*Boyne City, Mich 65,090 
Brooklyn, N. Y 2.700.090 
Brunswick. Me 90,000 
Caldwell, Idaho 110.000 
Camden, N. J 1,100,000 
|Canon City, Colo 120,000 
Carbondale, Ill 125,000 
Casper, Wyo 400.000 
*Cicero, Il 165,009 
Clarksburg, W. Va 475,000 
Clove. TE. BARK. 5. sccncsccene 430,000 
*Coleman, Tex 100,000 
NS errr errr tr 105,000 
Corvallis, Oreg 190.000 
Crete. Nev 65,000 
Dallas, Tex 1.305.000 
Decatur, Ind 85,000 
Denver, Colo.. Cu. H 1,235,000 
Dillon, S. C ‘ 60.000 
Dodge City, Kans. ........000. 140,000 
East Chicago, Ind 185,000 
East Richford. Vt. BS. ........... 59,100 
Edenton, N. C 70,000 
ee BOAO. AER. 6 ciccc'es cacecsane 425,009 
*Erie. Pa 555,900 
Fall River, Mass 995,000 
Flint, Mich 650,000 
‘Fort Worth, Tex., PO 1,445,000 
Framingham. Mass 170,000 
Frederick, Okla. ......ccsccsesees 95.000 
Freeport, I! 275,000 
Galveston, Tex. MH 740,000 
SN, CUOEN 5550.09.40. 600-08 Raw e 100.000 
Green River, Wyo 75,000 | 
SS arr rere ere 90,000 
*Hamilton, Qhio 410.000 
Hanover, N. H 100,000 
Harrodsburg. Ky 95,00 
Havre. Mont <ae 250,000 
*Hoboken, N. J. ..ce: 250,000 
*Hoquiam, Wash 135,900 
*Houston, Tex 615.000 
*Huntingdon, Tenn 70.000 
Huntsville, Tex 75,000 
|Iowa City, Iowa 199,000 
Jackson, Ohio 100,000 
Junction City, Kans. ........++++. 100,000 
*Kansas City, Mo 4,500,000 
*Key West, Fla.. PO 525,000 
*Kingsport, Tenn 215,000 
Kissimmee, Fla 80.000 
Kittaning, Pa bebeseeeenen 145,000 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 255,000 
Kokomo, Ind 175,000 
Kosciusko, Miss 60,000 
*;Lafayette, Ind 375,000 
*Lake City. Fla 125,000 
Lakeland, Fla 90,000 | 
Lawrence, Mass. 210,000 
EMRRMOM,. TBE. onc cccccassccccevess 90.000 
BWINIOUN, DEORE. a.cic cscs cccnsacce 165.000 
i i. ca cna ene eeekeheenen 60.009 
Louisville, Ky 2.985.000 
PL RE. ss. <npnsavascacasienes 520,000 
Lubbock, Tex 335.000 
*Lumberton, Miss 69.600 
Lyons, N. Y 75.000 
Madisonville. Ky 90.000 
*Manasses, Va 60.000 
“Mansfield, La 75,000 
*Marengo. Iowa 65.000 
Marshfield. Wis 120,000 
BERMEN COUD, SOD occ'ccccecsnsdors 385,000 
MeMinnville, Tenn. ......000cdse0. 5,000 
Memphis. Tenn., Ct. H. .......... 900,000 
Mexia, Tex cieabee teak esedaces 100,600 
PE AMOR. occ ns caneeandasbasee 140,000 
Milwaukee, Wis 1,850,000 
SN, BM ons co ce esevetensacere 60,000 
Morgantown. W. Va. ..........; 125,000 
Muncie, Ind 180,000 
| Nampa, Idaho 110,000 
Newburgh, N. Y 340.000 
, New Orleans, La.. MH 2,000,000 
New Orleans, La., QS 455,000 
New York City, Assay Off 3,765,000 
New York City, Warehouse ...... 609,000 
EE MU. ckb ae hs ice sstene ve 145,000 
*Noyes, Minn.. BS 78.000 
‘Oakland, Calif 1,510,000 
Oelwein. Iowa 85.000 
Ogden, Uta 365.90) 
Oklahoma City, Okla 1,109,0°0 
Ne EE Re ene 145.000 
"Opelousas, La 85.000 
Oshkosh, Wis 420.000 
Parkersburg. W. Va 315,000 
Passaic, N. J 350.000 
Peekskill, N. Y 165.000 
Pekin, Ill ; 60,000 
*Pembina, N. Dak 115.000 
| Pittsburg, Kans. 85,000 
| Pittsfield, Mass. . 195,000 
|Pomona, Calif. 175,000 
| *#Portland, Me., Ct 400,000 
\ Portsmouth, Va. .. 140,000 

















Austria (SChilling) ......ccccseseces 14.0392 
Belgium (belga) 13.9435 . 
aoe Bulgaria (lev)... 7173 Improvement at Resorts, 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9619 4 c 
on & , ° . ~ 
‘ ‘ | Denmark (krone) 26.7441 I ar ¢ r 
partment announced Aug. 4 in a report to the President.| England (pound) 90000...) * 485.7916 articularly in South 
‘ ‘ . Finland (markka) 2.5145 | a ee -_ 
The following is a review of the advancement of the) France (franc) ecasetennt ants 3.9215 | [Continued from Page 1.1 
Federal Building Program since theslast report of the hae lence oeneee “7 oc |abundant supply of credit, especially 
President on May 15. Hungary (pengo) 17.4475 | Short-term, but the demand for credit 
Italy (lira nek 5.2310 ‘ : 
May 15 July 15 + ‘ i =| “Seaeherianda (oalides) 403294 {Continues at a lowebb. The construction 
alee $23 on Bldgs. ain. Clearfield, Pa. < 145,000 | aereey (krone) ceveuecees ge ey | industry does not reflect the stimulation 
9 $23.016,876. s 29,020, *+Cleveland., SD tcacieeegse 5,275,900 OlaNd (Z1OCTV) 2... cee e eee ee eee ees 2 | vee: ain - 
150 120,213,900.00 192 135,637 366.00 Cleveland, Tenn. ee 90'000 Portugal (escudo) 4.4225 ig = ing if. ov of abundant credit. 
2 “Connersville, Ind. ............ 70,000 umania (leu) 59% re volume of building contracts award 
56 20,097,000.00 61 44,249,800.00 | «Cumberland, Md. .......... 540,000! Spain (peseta) ........sseeeees 8.9423 | Gur J : a i ” 
190 192.173,123.22 192 181 353,093.23 ;Davenport, Iowa... 665.000; Sweden (krona) 26.7613 uring June were lower than in May. 
f 50,622,941. 32,30 ‘Daytona Beach, Fla. 285,000! Switzerland (franc) ......+++e++ 19.5005 . . : : 
198 46,494,800.00 156 34,871,800.00 Derby. Conn 125000 | Yugosiavia (dinar) 1.7696 Lower Consumption Gains 
*Prestonsburg, Ky. ..... 70,000 Detroit, Mich. I.S 115,000 | Hongkong (dollar) .........00e000 24.3333 | The National Electric Light Association 
stor re. 935000 | tDetroit, =e She 30.4642 ts j . : +4 
Shinecel Wash Livgaasaweteees 107:000 \ (Detroit, Mish. PO. suai 5,850:000 | China \alexioan Gatien} 22.0000 | Teports a gain for power consumption dur- 
Racine, Wis. ..... 320,000 | **Dubuque, Towa ............000. 675,000} China (Yuan dollar) 21,9166 |iNg recent weeks. An authoritative source 
Red Bank, N. J a 140,000 El Centro, Calif. . 140,000} India (rupee) ‘ 35.9558 | reports a marked decline in coastwise and 
Richmond. Va.. OY: cu 900,000 See eee Ky 110.900 Japan (yen) # ase4 ;continental cargo handled; however, the 
oanoke B. soccccccccscose 260 5. . eceseeces el apor (GOLAL) cu cceeeeeeee . | I o - ; iu 99, ; 
*Rochester, PA. ........cecceeeeees 105,000 | *Evansville, Ind. M.H. .......... 100,000] Canada (dollar) 99.7998 | t ered Seen trade is active. Improve- 
ES eg | Fe cee 83 | Smt Te Sas building, electrical equipment rubber feat 
*Rossville, Ga 70, st City, Ark 5, Mexico (peso) err 30.7692 1l¢ , ele ical equipment, rubber fcot- 
*Rutland. Vt s 330.000 | Fort Valley, Ga 85,000, Argentine (peso, gold)... 66.4363 | wear, woolen and worsted. S and by- 
: rn s jz gas and by 
Ss 7 59,000 *Galveston, Tex. 1.8 37 6.7041 : : 
St. Johns, N. Dak., BS SOIUeS bear aet ae . AE 375,000} Brazil (milreis) 9 products industries. Sectional employ- 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 182,500 | Georgetown, Del 75,000! Chile (peso) Saat Cat Sep : oe 
Gait take City, Utah ..°........ 1.315.000 | Georgetown, Tex. . 80,000} Uruguay (peso) ment situation is irregular and indica- 
San Bernardinds Calif 325 900 enter ie 350,000} Colombia (peso) tions are that Brockton, Lynn, Lawrence 
*Sandersville, Ga 70 av : 35,000; Bar silver and Everett are in the mos avors 
San Francisco, Calif.. MH 1,640,00u |}Grand Rapids, Mich 300,000 | Se a itio me Mew > me st f vorable 
eee Lie Anes Be 58.500 |Greenville, Ala re 75°000 a | Position. The 1 lew England Counc il’s in- 
Santa Ana. Calif tee 245,000 | \Greenville, Pa 175,000 Rangoon Port V isited dex of gencral business activity in June 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., second half . 101,466 ae. Ind 35,000 ‘ a ; declined somewhat from the May level. 
Savannah, Ga., PO.-Ct. H 900,000 ‘an, AK) 110,900 , . . se ee ‘ the 
Scottsbluff, Nebr 125,000 | *Harvey, Til 160,000 By 1,811 Ships in Year activities in the wooien and worsted, 
DME IRR e050. is; sawaceeeaes 1.475.000 | Highiand, II 70,000 | and boots and shoes industries are out- 
Seattle, Wash., I. S 585.000 | ° ee ao x 400,000 [Continued from Page 8.] standing bright spots of the New Eng- 
Sedalia, _ ee 170-000 ‘Jackson, Mich. ...... 515:000 to restore the foreshore there ~ ne oe pene Pacey ae manne 
a - . Re Seen Rw Re ee Ses! vn ‘J 8 aon’ j » ‘ iti i 66. itinuing depressed. he daily average 
Sheffield, Ala 95,000 | ‘Jackson, Miss 825,000 | proximate position it occupied in BU. | SC I | 
*Shreveport La 350.000 Jackson, Tenn 350,000/ Both these schemes have resulted in the wool consumption in June was the Jargest 
Meant, MG; occ... scansees 70,000 ee ee Ct.H 2,000,000 | reclaiming of large areas of land which,|for any June since 1921 with many mills 
Sioux Falls. S. Dak. ......... 300,000 ' jescxsonville, Fla. P.P.B 575,000 ee at present suitable for | reported working day and night and hav- 
Gath at. Paul, Sinn... 160.000 “Kenosha, Wisc i hinee sek 300,000 | however, are not at pres iam codecs BOUL aeveeel th nead 
Spartanburg, S. C 420.000 | * Knoxville. Tenn. 1,575,000 | port-development purposes. S OPASTS DOCKS SEVeTal MORWUS Slee. 
Springfield, Mass 1,450,000 | b& Crosse, Wisc 225,000; The commissioners are engaged in a A Slight falling off in cotton manufac+ 
*Spring Valley. Ill 60.009 Lebanon, Mo 70,000 | ~ ac) of port develop- tures occurred in June, but manufac- 
7. : ‘ "Lewisburg, Pa 25 comprehensive scheme } ae aca : Ee 2 
| Ser island nN, 345,000 etLexingtom, Ky aae'aas ment estimated to cost about 40,000,000 tures are keeping production well in line 
erling, Colo 225,000 e a : . . + } sales r | 
iBwectwater, ‘Tex 130.000 tons Beach. aad ie 725,000 | rupees ($14,400,000), spread 2 oa eae —_— oa ee res 
MMe. vcvcynssens Keeani $30,000 |e eee genes 460,000 | of not less than 10 years from 1925. ae | § a 3 S, istry 1s 
: Lumbe 5 : ae # : r j 
Taunton, Mass. ...........54. 215,000 Si eteaee mS. , 105,000 | proposals comprise the equipment, on balancing production to consumption. The 
PEMMOROD, GE. siseccsivecsss 70,000 | Macon. Ge” , 848,990 hitherto undevelopec. areas, of a depot for daily average of shoe production, while 
A t 65,000 iaanchester, Conn. 1...007077"" 393.000 | inland steamer traffic at a cost of 1,200,- Tegistering more than the seasonal drop 
Tulsa,’ Okla. sat 1.160.000 Tete oe He ee sseseveesenees 450,000 | 900 rupees ($432,000) and the construction oe ee ae in May was acs 
Union Springs. Ala 50,000 | meKeesport, Pan’ 300.000 | of an import salt depot at a cost of 1,400,-. 'Ualy greater than any June since 1923. 
aoa Mo. 65.009 Medina. N. Y. 115,000 | 000 rupees ($504,000) ; also the utilization| The F. W. Dodge Corporation reports 
Re ae Dak. ......0000- annane Memphis, Tex. .......0/ 222222710! 80,000! of foreshore areas, thus made available New England building contracts awarded 
Warren, R. I “75,000 eee ee eee 555,000! by transfers of traffic to new localities, during the week ended July 28, amounted 
Warsaw, Ind... 95,000 ao se 735 000 | for the accommodation of traffic that for-, to $5,736,600. The average for previous 
bd Cecchi a tog | ‘Minneapolis, Minn 4,150:000 | merly occupied areas presently required for Weeks of this year was $6,235,500, and in 
Wesiniains, ao, 70 GOO ee ee H 430,000 wharves and warehouse extensions. oe ee week of last year $5,- 
*West Point, Va 65.000 | ng , ; ~ aa! y shores es ; 
West Warwick. R. 1 40,000 | Monroe. Wisc. ..... 85,000 | Develops Foresh : a Building in New York 
Wiis Ee ee ae Monte Vista, Colo 115.000! For the development of the foreshores “ cok & vs a ; 
= ote ‘Montgomery, Ala 1,045,000 i timates amounting te some ew ork, . _— ne ureau © 
Wichita, Kans. ........... 1,200,000 ; en 045,000 | in question, estimates ’ ve ‘ , y 
Woodstock, Il! 90'000 eee oer ia: _ 700,000 rupees ($252,000) have been sanc- Buildings, Boroush of Manhattan, plans 
Woonstocket, R. I Boe I senor at ly 73.000 | tioned. Ultimately it is hoped to straighten covering three new buildings were filed 
ee 7 800.000 Mountain Grove, Mo 70.000 ; up this stretch of foreshore, which lies on during the week ending July 25 at an ¢és- 
a York Ci y Pp Pp 60,000 | Nephi, Utah 55,000\the left bank of the river at the upper timated cost of $226,500, while 54 plans 
Mes ke 7 p02. ooo |Neweastle. Wyo 60,009 | end of the harbor, and thereby reclaim 11! for alterations to 56 buildings at an es- 
Beatle. Wash. FO. Bl ooo), 2'375.000 an eaetan ar es ie cas cana af bane. . timated cost of $195,300 were filed dur- 
ee. a y Aen ‘New York City, Ct.H 10,700,000; The program of development also in- Ing the same week. In the Bronx, 20 
nent. Ohio san ne ‘New York City, M.H 2,500,000; cluded the laying of additional fixed plan: W ere filed for 35 new buildings at 
Extensible Building 19900000 tee, Ohib nt Aen 9,500,000 | moorings for seagoing vessels in the har-,@n csiimated cost of $1,372,600, and 15 
*Public Health Service Building 865,000 Maniaseiila. Ind ‘ "eos bor at a cost of some 1,700,000 rupees) Plans for alterations to 15 buildings at 
Papertmen' of SoEene Building — 17,500,000 | ;Norfolk, Va 1,925°900 | ($612,000), and the bulk of this work has | an estimated cost of $131,850 were filed. 
ater mains, D. C 300,000 |*Norman, Okle 160.000 % Ae The report covering the Borough of 
. ! 000| been carried out. . I g > ug! 
N itt) K r j , 6 “Oprs rcokly " reek i r 25 - 
Total $135,637.366 | « oe, “— Ark ane The portion of the development program Brooklyn for the week ending July 25 in 
- Norwalk, Ohio 150900 Row in progress is the extension and re- dicates that 64 _— nae build- 
*Projects placed under contract since May! *Nyack, N. Y 150.000 t ry r Ses ings at an estimated cost o 0,775 were 
% } k, 50, ction of the wharves for seagoing 
15. 1931 Okmul ! 2% constru fil hil 0 le ; evatiane 
i ak a os | gee, Okla 330,000 | steamers at which imports are landed and iled, while 404 plans covering alterations 
Assigned to private architects fomane. abe. F.OB aa minerals are shipped. Work has been to 392 buildings at an estimated cost of 
sane roville, Ca 5, pone , 7 “ 2) wer 
: . ac Oroville, Wash. BS 59,500 complied recently on a berth 510 feet in $580,162 were fied during this same 
Projects Where Sites Have Been Paintsville. Ky 70,000| length adjoining two existing lenghts of! Week. In Queens, 58 plans covering 119 
‘ ° > Palm Beach, Fla 200,000! wharf. The new berth is of reinforced| buildings at an estimated cost of $750,- 
Acquired and Plans Com. Pasco. Wash : 365:009 | Concrete and is equipped with a double- 150 were filed during the same week. 
pleted. Projects Are Now “me sonny! storied transit shed ind modern handling) Only one plan for one new building at 
. . . : ‘Philadelphia, Pa., P.O 9.750.000 | appliances. an estimated cest of $500 was filed dur- 
In Specification Stage or On  “iPhoenix, Ariz 1,980,000 ing the week ending July 18 at the Bu-’" 
the Mark if Bid —_ d an aae Cl A A 1 reau of Buildings, Borough of Manhat~ 
e Marke Oo s ainview, Tex 52, ‘ eo » / i i ane 4 < 9 by: 
oy Pei, Bagh ooo ies Cmnmaes Sve Ramones _|ite: ous stein soe a 
(Statement No. 3 Por’ TIuron. M‘ch 115,990 . ‘ . js , | ings ¢& ats p wou 
Albertville. Ala : ean ng *Portland, Me., P.O 850,000 | In Status of State Banks were also filed during the same week. 
ville. 7 lana <n 1,959,900 
Altoona, Pa 775,300 oa pater 1 5 ¥ i : y 
3 > a rincet } 5,°00 1tveRy: C. S. Wilson, Banking Commis- Employment Conditions 
Ambrose, N. D., BS . 59,009 4 ne am Kentu 9 tien Pane 
Astoria, Oreg 250.200 oon moe peepee 103.900 | stoner, ae Shpcunced age fe Mg ah The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of 
eBarbourviie, 5 70,000 |; Reno, NeV. ....+.:. 0:00.00. *. $65,000 | of Lenvsville ‘Trust Company. ee the Bronx, reports for the week ended 
accher Palla Ut ha A pees *smochoster. MY bet. 1,700,000! New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- | July 18, 10 plans were filed for 13 new 
*Brinkley, Ark 65,000 | —1fockford, TI! 735,000 | tenant of Banks, has announced: New Roch- | buildings at an estimated cost of $159,900, 
Brownsville, Tex 430/009 | Rogersville, Tenn 70.000 | elle Trust Company. New Rochelle. authori-' and 13 plans for alterations to 13 build- 
Carrollton. I) 65.900 | RoOsville. Mont. BS 59,000 | zation issued for branch at No. 2 North Ave-'in5. were filed at an estimated cost of 
; , ; Rouses Point, N. Y. BS 153,000| ue. former location of North Avenue Bank ;19gS were fi at an es st © 
Caruthersville. Mo 80,000 oe 9 nu rmer location Sixty ¢ ver ° 
*Cedar Rapids, Iowa 725,000 , Rutherfordton, N. C 70,000 | & Trust Company. Bowery Savings Bank, New | $41,000. Sixty plans were filed for 155 
*Centralia, Mo ; "70°00 ‘Sacremento. Calif 1,300,900 | york, authorization issued for branch at Fifth | buildings at an estimated cost of $964,- 
*;Chicago, Ill. PO 23,575,900 | {St Louis, Mo., Ct.H 3 pane Avenue and 34th Street. Citizens Bank, Ar- | 410 during the same week in the Borough 
Claremont. N. H 95.000 3 ra . ne a any cade, approval given to troren . of capital of Queens 
Colfax, Was 80 *San Ancelo, Tex 200, tock from $60,000 to $100.0 Prisco State ‘ i a 
Groceese "Tex ns'900 Salem. N. J 80,000 | Bank, New York, closed. Corn Exchange Bank | The Employment Division of the Salva- 
Derby Line. Vt. BS 93,000 | $8 Penh SE OE 5s ee : =n annonn Trust Company, New York. authoriza*ion for|tion Army reports for the week ended 
*Eatonton, Ga 50,000 | Comoe” wras Ds ee is oa ae ‘250000 | branch at Columbus Avenue and Gist Street. | Jujy 29, that 326 applications for employ= 
stis, Me. BS 59100 .79an rancisco, Ca A Peoples Bank, Johnstown, anproval given to © ni ear” sae e! 1 34t rar lace- 
banks. Alaska 450.900 | S8@pulpa, Okla . 150,000 capital stock increase from $200,000 to $350,- ment were received, emporary p 
Farmineton, M 90.909 Seguin, Tex 35,900 600. and reduction in var value of shares'ments were made, and 29 permanent re- 
‘Ft. aoar ae Ind 1 130 00 s Bae ae oe i from $109 to $25. Corn Exchange Bank Trust placements were affected. 
finan x as, aan aan South waukee PM. 6s0ceswens C ~ . # . - bre t 5 
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As of Aug. 4 








New York, Aug. 4.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


| .In pursuance of the provisions of section 
| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment ‘and collection 
of duties upon merehandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
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Relation of Mental Hygiene 
to Public Health Work ++ » 


Opportunities of Physicians and Nurses to 
Aid in Prevention of Disorders Which Affect 
Health of Children and Adults 


By DR. WILLIAM C. SANDY 


Director, Bureau of Mental Health, Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ENTAL hygiene, in its broadening sphere, 
has come to be recognized as an impor- 
tant phase of public health. 

This is not surprising when it is realized 
that half of the hospital beds in the United 
States are devoted exclusively to mental pa- 
tients. Furthermore, there are often mental 
elements in so-called ordinary illness which 
frequently remain hidden and seriously re- 


tard recovery. 
+ + 


For example, it has been stated “that at 
least 40 per cent of men and women who 
consult physicians for a wealth of distressing 
bodily sensations are victims of poor health 
associated with unwholesome states of mind.” 
Detailed statistics almost without end, might 
be cited, if it were necessary and desirable, 
showing the etiological or at least complicat- 

, ing mental factors in the ever-present public 
problems of illness, dependency and delin- 
quency. 

The mental hygiene movement has, there- 
fore, passed beyond the somewhat limited 
scope of the psychiatrists, who will, however, 
continue to Had, guide or advise. But nu- 
merous others have become interested in 
mental hygiene, in so far as they have rec- 
ognized their opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. Among these are the physician (espe- 
cially the pediatrician), the educator, the 
nurse, social worker, psychologist and even 
the clergyman. 

Parents should also be included as they 
should and sometimes do recognize their 
strategic position in having their children 
almost exclusively under their control during 
the most plastic period. For childhood pre- 
sents the best time for constructive efforts 
toward establishing mental health, through 
advice, example, environment and opportu- 
nity. 

A man’s mental health, or the degree 
with which he is adjusted to himself and the 
world at large, is the combined effect of 
many factors. Heredity plays some part, but 
probably not to the extent once believed, 
which makes the outlook more hopeful. 
Even where bad heredity appears likely to 
undermine seriously mental health, undesir- 
able tendencies may be overcome or the ef- 
fects lessened, if recognized early and a well- 
planned treatment or course of action ap- 
plied. The early elimination of remediable, 
handicapping physical defects is also condu- 
cive toward establishing mental health. 
Here are hints as to how a campaign for 
mental health may be instituted. What then 
are the public health aspects of such a men- 
tal hygiene drive? 


“Prevention” slHould be the keynote, for 
this phase of mental hygiene is as important 
as it is in other conditions of health and 
illness. ._Hence public health workers have 
definite opportunities and responsibilities in 
the field of mental hygiene. 

Baby clinics, so far as public health activ- 
ities are concerned, probably present the first 
opportunity for constructive mental health 
efforts. At these clinics, it is possible to 
bring about the early establishment of 
proper routine habits of sleep, food, elimina- 
tion and rest, all of fundamental importance 
in building mental health. Remediable phys- 
ical defects may then be discovered and cor- 
rected or treated. Such clinics, with the 
instruction of parents in recognized princi- 
ples of child care, often lay the foundation 
for the future mental and physical welfare 
of the child. 

> +> 


The preschool examination movement is a 
further check upon the status of the child at 
a period when he may yet be better pre- 
pared for the increasingly heavy educational 


Over-emphasizing 
Cooperation in 
Agriculture 

By 


William B. Duryee 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of New Jersey 
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E ARE hearing a great deal nowadays 
about the necessity of cooperation in 
agriculture. Some authorities give the 

impression that the farmer’s problems can 
be answered only through cooperation. Any- 
one who is in close touch with farmers 
knows, however, that these are times when 
the ability of the individual to cope with his 
difficulties comes before cooperation with 
other farmers, 

One of the greatest disservices that has 
been done to the cooperative movement has 
been the placing of emphasis upon it as a 
means of meeting all kinds of problems sim- 
ply by united effort, which is apt to consist 
in joining some organization and paying 
membership dues, with the idea that this or- 
ganization will then solve the problem of 
distribution and see that the farmer will get 
a better price for his product than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Well- organized cooperative associations 
have proved successful ig New Jersey, par- 
ticularly in the marketing of farm products. 
Cooperative auction market associations for 
the sale of fresh truits and vegetables and 
the Flemington Auction Market Association, 
which conducts sales* of eggs and live poul- 
try, are outstanding examples of such organ- 
izations. 

It is true that -ooperation and membership 
in organizations belong in the agricultural 
picture, but the first step and by far the most 
important one is the ability of the individual 
farmer to adjust himself to present confi- 
tions and to place his operations on an eco- 
nomic basis. 

We think that some farmers writhe in- 
wardly when cooperation is stressed as a so- 
lution of all our difficulties, particularly those 
who have had experience in organizations 
that have not functioned efficiently because 
of mismanagement, poor financing or lack of 
any real need for the movement. 


burdens, or saved from some serious mental 
handicap. Preschool examinations should 
disclose sensory defects such as the slight 
deafness sometimes mistaken for defective 
intelligence; extreme shyness; overactivity; 
other difficult temperamental qualities, ap- 
parent feeble-mindedness; or such physical 
symptoms as enuresis, convulsions, tics, se- 
vere speech difficulties, habit spasms and the 
like. 

Left handedness often has an important 
relationship with the development of stam- 
mering, and the early discovery of such a 
condition would afford an excellent opportu- 
nity for constructive guidance. Certain en- 
docrine dysfunctions are more susceptible to 
successful treatment in infancy and child- 
hood with possible avoidance of later mental 
deterioration. 
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These and many more conditions bearing 
casual relationships to impaired mental 
health may be discovered and to a consider- 
able degree counteracted in childhood, pro- 
vided there are efficient public health agen- 
cies in active operation. 

Under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Mental Health, general mental 
clinics for all ages are being established 
throughout the Commonwealth. These men- 
tal health clinics are conducted by physi- 
cians from the staffs of the various institu- 
tions and by the field staff of the Bureau. 
Many were started upon the initiative of the 
superintendents of the hospitals. In 1922 
there were 17; in 1931 there are 65. They 
afford facilities for advice about mental 
health and are utilized by the schools, courts, 
physicians, social agencies and others. 

Children are brought for diagnosis and ad- 
vice, who are retarded in school or are mani- 
festing behavior difficulties. Courts send 
cases of juvenile delinquency for study and 
advice as to what should be done. Where 
school systems have the benefit of mental 
clinics, and the services of visiting teachers 
or school counselors, behavior disturbances, 
inability to keep up with classes or other 
difficulties are often solved or at least ex- 
plained. 7 

The child himself may not be the main 
trouble—it may be an overbearing dictatorial 
father whose attitude results in repression, 
feelings of inferiority or open rebellion in the 
child. Or it may be an oversolicitous mother 
whose coddling of the child has caused fixa- 
tion at an infantile level, overdependence, 
timidity, indecision and lack of initiative. 
Or a temperamental teacher may misunder- 
stand a somewhat similar child. 


What an opportunity for service in salvag- 
ing individuals who might otherwise become 
institutional burdens! For example, in one 
year there were almost 3,000 first patient 
visits in the various mental clinics under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Mental Health. 
Such activities are obviously in the interests 
of public health and those ordinarily classed 
as public health officigls, such as the schol 
physician, the school nurse, Red Cross nurse 
and the visiting teacher, all participate in 
providing for the consideration of problem 
cases where these facilities exist. 
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The community mental hygiene service is 
being gradually extended as it becomes pos- 
sible to establish more clinics. The compre- 
hensive program for the institutions in Penn- 
Sylvania has for its ideal providing the best 
possible diagnostic and treatment facilities 
for all mental patients without regard to the 
district in the State where they happen to be 
legal residents. This means ultimately com- 
plete State care of mental patients, and not 
as at present the dual system of State and 
county care. 

Adequate as this program may seem, there 
is urgent need that it should be supplemented 
by more beds in general hospitals, set aside 
for the use of mental patients. Such beds 
are required for temporary care of mental 
patients pending commitment for observation 
of border line or doubtful cases and for the 
energetic diagnostic study and treatment of 
occasional patients whose condition is re- 
garded as of probable short duration and 
where an acute infection of some kind is 
suspected. Such accommodations in general 
hospitals would largely end the deplorable 
practice in some places of detaining in jails 
mental patients who have been charged with 
no crime, pending the completion of com- 
mitment papers. Internes and nurses fur- 
thermore, would be given a desirable oppor- 
— to learn more about mental patients. 

better understanding of mental illness 
by physicians and nurses tends to a more 
thorough general consideration of all pa- 
tients—a realization that they are dealing 
with individual personalities reacting to some 
so-called disease rather than simply with an 
isolated disease process. A complete study of 
patients will take into account possible men- 
tal factors, such as difficult home situations, 
financial distress or numerous other compli- 
cating circumstances which may, unless dis- 
covered and giver some attention, seriously 
retard recovery. 

In conclusion, mental hygiene is an impor- 
tant phase of public health. 

While psychiatrists will continue to lead, 
guide or advise in the mental hygiene move- 
ment, public health officials, such as school 
physicians and nurses, visiting teachers and 
others, also parents, are coming more and 
more to realize their opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Prevention” should be the keynote in any 
mental hygiene program. Such facilities as 
baby clinics, preschool examinations and 
general mental clinics are important preven- 
tive measures. 

+ + 


The community mental hygiene service 
and the institutional program should be sup- 
plemented by more beds in general hospitals 
for mental patients. These beds are needed 
for temporary care of mental patients pend- 
ing commitment, the observation of border- 
line cases and intensive study and treatment 
of selected cases. 

Beds for mental patients in general hospi- 
tals would also afford an opportunity for the 
better training of internes and nurses in the 
treatment of mental illness. 
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HOW STANDARD GRADES 
FOR GRAIN AID PRODUCERS 


Act Passed by Congress Also Considered Advantageous 
To Shippers and Buyers 


Fj In*this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By H. J. BESLEY 


In Charge, Grain Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture 


RAIN grading is an American devel- 
C opment beginning about the time of 

the Civil War. During recent years 
other countries have adopted grain 
grades patterned after the United States 
and Canadian grades, and still others 
have investigated our grain grades with 
a view to changing their marketing 
methods. American grain grades are, in 
effect, brief descriptions of different 
kinds and qualities of grain which en- 
able persons to trade in grain without 
meeting, or without seeing the lots of 
grain or representative samples. Nu- 
merical grades take the place of specifi- 
cations or descriptions and definitely fix 
the quality of grain which may be de- 
livered on a contract. 

Grain grading is essentially an at- 
tempt to classify or group grain accord- 
ing to quality or condition. The usual 
method of expressing values for grain 
has been, and still is, to assign numeri- 
cal grades, which, in the main, accu- 
rately and satisfactorily describe differ- 
ent qualities. 
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The first grain grades were established 
by grain exchanges located in the large 
grain markets and at the ocean ports 
from which grain was shipped abroad. 
Later the States in which the larger 
grain markets were located passed laws 
providing for official grades and inspec- 
tion. This still left the large commerce 
in grain between the States and the ex- 
port trade without any central control. 
There were numerous systems of grades 
and a general lack of uniformity in in- 
spection. This caused complaints from 
foreign purchasers and dissatisfaction 
on the part. of local buyers of grain. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made by 
trade organizations to bring about the 
general adoption of uniform grades but 
it became evident that it was impossible 
to get satisfactory uniformity in grading 
between markets. 

As a result, the United States Grain 
Standards Act was passed Aug. 11, 1916, 
establishing a single system of grain 
grades for the entire country and pro- 
viding for supervision of grading and 
appeals from inspectors’ grades. This 
act authorizes the United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to investigate grain 
handling and transportation and to es- 
tablish grades for grain. Grades for 
wheat, shelled corn, oats, rye, grain 
sorghums and barley have now been es- 
tablished under this act. The act re- 
quires that grain sold by grade shipped 
to or from an inspection point must be 
inspected. Such grain is always graded 
by inspectors who are employed by 
States or grain exchanges, or who in- 
spect for fees, and they are not em- 
ployed by any organization. 

Inspectors are licensed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the Grain 
Standards Act, and are not Federal Gov- 
ernment employes. The Federal super- 
visors grade such grain shipped to or 
from inspection points only when an 
appeal from the grade assigned by the 
original inspector is requested by some 
one interested in the transaction. The 
appeal privilege furnishes immediate 
protection and protects persons inter- 
ested in the grain from incorrect grad- 
ing due to inspectors’ errors. 
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The United States Grain Standards 
Act is administered through a field or- 
ganization working under the direction 
of an officer in charge of General Field 
Headquarters, located at Chicago, IIl., 
and for the west coast particularly, un- 
der an officer in charge of a Field Head- 
quarters, located at Portland, Oreg. 


Boards of Review are located at Chicago 
and*at Portland for the purpose of en- 
tertaining appeals from grades assigned 
by supervisors located in the various 
grain markets. These Boards also in- 
terpret the Federal grades and review 
large numbers of samples to determine 
whether the grades are being uniformly 
applied throughout the country. The 
Department maintains an_ investiga- 
tional project for the establishment and 
improvement of grain grades. 

+ + 
a” INSPECTION efficiency project is 
“* maintained to bring about uniform- 
ity in grading between inspection points. 
Division supervisors located at Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Kansas- City and New * 
York maintain general supervisory con- 
tacts with trade organization, supervi- 
sion offices, and licensed inspectors, for 
the purpose of maintaining uniformity 
in grading. District supervisors located 
at 35 grain markets throughout the 
United States supervise the work of all 
licensed grain inspectors and handle all 
original appeals from inspectors’ grades. 
The North Dakota inspectors are under 
the supervision of the Minneapolis su- 
pervisor, and inspections made at Du- 
luth and Minneapolis are supervised by 
supervisors located in each of these mar- 
kets. 

Some of the advantages of definite 
grades uniformly applied follow: 

1. Definite grades offer a better op- 
portunity for making transactions be- 
tween the buyer and seller, especially 
when the grain cannot be actually ex- 
amined by the buyer. 

2. Buyers, especially foreigners, will 
pay a better price for grain for future 
delivery if they know, even before the 
harvest, that only grain of a specified 
quality and condition can be delivered. 

3. The producer of good and superior 
grain receives a better price than the 
producer of inferior grain. 

4. The disposition of carloads of grain 
is greatly facilitated through a grading 
system. 

5. There is a distinct advantage in 
having definiteness in descriptive terms 
in that this makes for a better under- 
standing of the grading rules. 

6. It is possible to handle grain in 
bulk in large terminal elevators in the 
present economical manner only when 
it is graded. Otherwise it would be nec- 
essary to keep each lot separate, adding 
to the expense of handling. 

7. On the basis of grain inspection 
certificates, warehouse receipts may be 
issued and used as collateral for the 
purpose of financing transactions. 

8. Certificates of grade enable ship- 
pers to obtain credit from banks to prac- 
tically the full value of the grain when 
it is loaded and shipped. 

9. Organized marketing of grain on a 
large scale, especially for export trade, 
as during the war period by the United 
States Grain Corporation, is made pos- 
sible through grain grading. 

10. Grain grading makes “hedging” 
possible, whereby owners of grain are 
insured against market fluctuations. 
The exporter sells grain for future ship- 
ment and protects his interests by buy- 
ing the grain in a future market. The 
miller sells flour for deferred delivery 
and hedges the wheat. 

11. A definite grading system necessi- 
tates employing expert disinterested in- 
spectors for the purpose of assigning 
grades in connection with transactions. 

12. Establishing definite, stable stand- 
ards reduces the hazard of the grain 
business and permits the purchasing, 
handling and shipping of grain on a 
smaller margin. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 6, Lee A. Strong, Chief, Plant Quarantine and Control Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, will tell how grain production is protected by 


plant quarantine measures. 
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Training Handicapped Children 
Mississippi's Problem Outlined by Specialist 
By MRS. MARY BAKER 


Supervisor, Civilian Rehabilitation Work, Department of Education, State of Mississippi 


N A HOSPITAL for handicapped children 
in England there is a brass tablet bearing 
this inscription from Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 

Progress”: “But the children began to be 
sorely weary and they cried unto Him that 
loveth pilgrims to make the way more com- 
fortable.” 

There are between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 
handicapped children in the United States 
who are crying for someone to make the way 
more comfortable. Three hundred thousand 
crippled children, 1,000,000 with weak or 
damaged hearts, 342,000 with impaired hear- 
ing, 18,000 totally deaf, 14,000 totally blind, 
50,000 partially blind and others mentally 
handicapped. ‘ 

It has been aptly said that, “Every handi- 
capped child actual or potential is a liability 
to his family, community, State and Nation, 
and the big problem confronting society is 
how to convert him into an asset.” 

Each one of these children has a right to 
expect an equal opportunity with other chil- 
dren to take his place in his community and 
to develop his life in the broadest way in 
which he is capable. 


These children can be changed from lia- 


bilities to assets when the following services 
are rendered: 

1. The physical handicap must be removed 
as nearly as Dossible and the child’s physical 
equipment brought to its highest efficiency 
by early medical and surgical care by spe- 
cialists. 

2. Follow-up after hospital treatment to 

see that the child is given proper after-care 
and that he returns to the surgeon for ob- 
servation from time to time. 
- 3. Education. If the handicapped child 
can fit into the program of the public school 
with normal children this is the best place. 
If his handicap is such that this is impos- 
sible a special plan should be made for him 
either in special schools or by private in- 
struction in the home. 

4. After the age of 14 special study should 
be made of the handicapped child’s native 
ability, aptitudes, physical impairment and 
economic condition. In the light of this anal- 
ree vocational guidance should be given the 
child. 

5. If he is capable of following a profes- 
sion and is interested in a professional ca- 
reer a plan should be made to help him enter 
a profession at the conclusion of his high 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 


Fresident of the United States 1853-1857: 
“The most animating encouragement and potent ap- 
peal for freedom is the history we write every day.” 
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Liability of School Districts 
for Accidents to Children + + 


Advisability of State’s Taking Out Blanket 
Policy of Insurance to Protect all Pupils Is 
Discussed by California Educator 


By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


OT so many years ago one witnessed and 

deplored the many accidents, big and 

little, that befell school children and 
other persons using the school building or 
the school yard, but the authorities rarely, if 
ever, had to face the problem of financial 
liability therefor. 

Accidents to school children are legion in 
number. There are bumped heads; black 
eyes; cut, sprained, bruised or broken fin- 
gers, arms and legs; and all sorts of strains 
resulting from activities on the playground, 
on field trips, or in the schoo] building it- 
self; also burns and other injuries, some se- 
rious, which attend the use of equipment 
necessary for the study of physics, chemistry, 
cooking or handicrafts. The school district’s 
responsibility is not confined to school hours 
in California for, under certain circum- 
stances, damages may be collected for in- 
juries which occur on the school grounds be- 
fore or after school hours, or on Saturdays 
or Sundays. 

+ + 


The accidents which happen to adults in 
school property are largely the same sort of 
accidents that happen to them anywhere. 
Defective sidewalks, drives, or stairs are re- 
sponsible for many mishaps. 


In an increasing degree, the schools are 
now being held financially responsible for 
such accidents, if carelessness or negligence 
of any kind can possibly be imputed to the 
teachers, principals, or school trustees. On 
this subject the California statutes provide: 


“Liability of the trustees * * * Boards of 
school trustees, high school boards, junior 
college boards and boards of education are 
liable as such in the name of the district for 
any judgment against the district on account 
of injury to any pupil arising because of the 
negligence of the district, or its officers or 
employes. 

“Public liability for negligence * * * School 
districts shall be liable for injuries to per- 
sons and property resulting from the dan- 
gerous or defective condition of public streets, 
highways, buildings, grounds, works and 
property in all cases where the governing or 
managing board of such * * * school district, 
or other board, officer or person having au- 
thority to remedy such condition had knowl- 
edge or notice of the defective or dangerous 
condition of any such street, highway, build- 
ing, ground, works or property and failed or 
neglected, for a reasonable time after ac- 
quiring such knowledge or receiving such no- 
tice, to remedy such condition or failed and 
neglected for a reasonable time after ac- 
quiring such knowledge or receiving such 
notice to take such action as may be reason- 
ably necessary to protect the public against 
such dangerous or defective condition.” 


+ + 

A number of cases have been reported to 
the Commission in which school districts 
were assessed, on suit and legal verdict, far 
beyond the normal ability of the district to 
pay; and this procedure, stimulated by suc- 
cessful example, is apt to grow to a propor- 
tion that will menace the peace if not the 
purse of every district. 

For example, a father secures a $10,000 
verdict against a certain school district for 
an injury to his child. This is widely her- 
alded by the press, and overnight other par- 
ents through unscrupulous attorneys begin, 
upon the slightest of pretexts, to institute 
suits against their own school districts. In 
fact, school officials have informed the Com- 
mission that they sometimes pay consider- 
able sums to settle such cases out of court, 
in order to avoid the publicity of possible 
adverse decisions, which would encourage 
the institution of still more suits. 


The explosion of a test tube in a chemistry 
class of one California high school put out 
the eye of a student, with the result that a 
$35,000 verdict has been found against the 
school. An appeal in this case is now pend- 
ing before the California Supreme Court. 


+ + 


Referring to an out-of-court payment of 
several thousand dollars, made in order to 
settle a claim for the loss of an eye result- 
ing from a manual-training Class injury, a 
school official stated: “One of the objects of 
- —E Ae 
school work, but if he is not capable of com- 
pleting high school and entering college the 
most careful plan should be made for his 
choice of a trade. 

6. Placement. Careful placement should 
be made. Often it is necessary to place and 
replace a handicapped person before he is 
successfully and happily doing his work. 


The program as outlined is simple social 
economy, social justice and social wisdom 
and can be carried out when the State and 
Federal Governments accept as their respon- 
sibility through adequate legiglation the con- 
servation of handicapped children and utilize 
in a state-wide program all private agencies 
and individuals who can contribute to the 
services of the handicapped child. 

The need for services to handicapped chil- 
dren in Mississippi is acute. From parfial 
surveys we believe there are 3,500 cripples 
under the age of 31, 760 blind and partially 
blind under 21. No survey of heart cases has 
been made nor a complete survey of deaf and 
tubercular. 

The State provides a school for the blind 
and a school for the deaf, a small preven- 
torium for the tubercular. The Department 
of Civilian Rehabilitation gives training to 
citizens over 16 years of age. Fifteen hun- 
dred in the past 10 years have been made 
self-supporting. Twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars per year for care, cure and edu- 
cation for crippled children was appropri- 
ated by the Legislature at its last meeting. 

The State Commission for the Blind has a 
meager appropriation of $15,000 per year for 
care and education of 2,500 blind. There are 
now on file in the Department of Education 
names of more than 400 crippled children 
who need treatment. There are several hun- 
dred children in the State who following 
treatment need special plans made for their 
education. The appropriation made is much 
too small to be used for school work in a 
constructive way. 


this procedure (the settlement out of court) 
was to prevent undue publicity being given 
to possible liability of this type by reason of 
a decision of a local court.” A city school 
official reported he often settles small suits 
in this manner and that, as a result of the 
published reports of awards in other dis- 
tricts, parents are filing claims in increasing 
numbers. 

The total liability, taking the State as a 
whole, may be proportionately small, but in 
any given district where heavy damages 
might be awarded for a single accident, one 
verdict against the district may be a dire 
calamity. In view of the fact that school 
districts are in such need of the protection 
which insurance offers, it is surprising to 
learn that there exists any uncertainty in 
the State laws relating to the subject. Yet 
a synopsis of 1 recent opinion by the Attor- 
ney General reads: 

? + 


“Governing boards of school districts may 
not carry insurance against liability for the 
defective condition of grounds, building or 
apparatus except a motor vehicle under 
School Code section 6.2 and Civil Code sec- 
tion 1714's (A. G. O. No. 6905, Nov. 6, 
1929).” 

It is to reduce high individual liability to 
the plane of the average that insurance com- 
panies operate; and the Commission for the 
Study of Educational Problems believes, in 
the cases it is considering, public liability 
insurance is clearly both advisable and nec- 
essary, and school districts should be per- 
mitted to avail themselves of its protection. 

With respect to section 2.801, page 83, the 
Commission feels that this section does not 
sufficiently protect the interests of the school 
districts, and that Act 5619 (Statutes of 
1923) is a sufficient and fairer provision as 
regards the liability of the schools for acci- 
dents. 

+ + 

The Commission has_ therefore 
mended: 4 

1. That section 2.801 of the California 
School Code be repealed. 

2. ‘That the proper State authorities be 
definitely empowered to take out a blanket 
policy of compensation insurance, covering 
all the school children of the State against 
any injury for which districts might be liable. 

3. That the State authorities assess the 
cost of this blanket policy proportionately 
among the counties, which, in turn, shall pro- 


rate such expense among their several school 
districts. 


recom- 





Obtaining Data 
on Kansas’ 
Industries 


By 
Cc. J. Beckman 


Commissioner of Labor, 
State of Kansas 
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OVERNOR WOODRING in his message 
G to the Legislature recommended that a 

research department be created within 
the Department of Labor for the purpose, 
first, of making industrial surveys so that 
accurate information could be furnished re- 
garding all manufacturing and industrial 
pursuits in an effort to develop a larger mar- 
ket for Kansas products; second, surveys to 
be made regarding the employment and un- 
employment in all industries in Kansas, so 
that accurate information could be had re- 
lating to the actual employment or unem- 
ployment situation. 

The Commission of Labor and Industry 
requested $3,800 increase for this purpose, 
which was approved by the budget director 
and the ways and means committee of the 
House, but the Senate committee allowed 
only $1,800, which was hardly sufficient to 
carry out the program outlined. 

Realizing the importance of creating this 
Department we did not let a shortage of 
funds block the work. We immediately made 
a thorough check-up on the entire Depart- 
ment regarding expense trying to find some 
way to carry on the new-work. Several ad- 
justments were made which helped the sit- 
uation. We then made a survey of research 
organizations in Kansas in an effort to solicit 
all the assistance possible. Results were that 
the research department of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce was anticipating doing 
some work of this nature and the School of 
Business of Kansas University had already 
started some work in Kansas City along this 
line, also W. A. Murphy, of the School of 
Economics of Southwestern College, was in- 
terested. The Commissioner was successful 
in coordinating all of these agencies so that 
no work would be duplicated and sufficient 
facilities would be available to carry on the 
work in a far more elaborate way than had 
even been hoped for. 

Since starting the work, the United States 

Department of Labor at Washington, D. C., 
has, in their enlargement program, stationed 
a State Employment Director in Kansas who 
will cooperate in the development of the 
work. 
_ Real progress has been made to date. An 
industrial or manufacturing directory is to be 
published. This will be the most up-to-date 
directory ever put out in the State of Kan- 
sas. It is necessary to complete the direc- 
tory as a basis for the gathering of statistics 
necessary for a real employment index. 

Heretofore approximate figures have been 
furnished the Federal Government from nine 
cities in Kansas which has been the basis of 
determining the employment situation in our 
State, but within a short period the Depart- 
ment of Labor, with the cooperation of these 
other agencies, will be in a position to fur- 
nish accurate figures from more than 50 
cities in Kansas covering every classification 
of employment. Therefore, in the future it 
will be very easy to determine the trend of 
industry. It is almost impossible to outline 
any constructive plans for the relief of un- 
employment until we know exactly where the 
fluctuations are and when to expect them. 
This index will furnish this information. 





